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/ / HEN mother 


calls up to you 


| 


/ 


while you're 
buttoning your last 
button, “‘read-ee for 
breakfast,’ on the 
morning of Christ- 
mas Day, won't you 
have some appetite? 
And, supposing you 
found among your 
presents the night 
before, a real practical 


one—a scrumptious 


, 


= 


Blouse or Shirt? 


» Merry Christmas! 
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_The 
BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


Bigger Than Ever — Better Stories — More Illustrations 


Boys! Do you want to do your bit; want to know what other boys 
are doing, and what you can do? Ask DAD today to get you the 
New 1917 Edition for Christmas. 


Full of surprises. Bigger in size and contents than three ordinary books; 
size 7% x 10% inches. amous fiction writers have contributed 14 stories of 
football, baseball, stories of scouts, of prep. school life, sea stories, business 
stories,—all stories you like best. Countless interesting articles of things you 
should know, things you can do, and things you can make. Pages of handi- 
craft articles; naturalists, explorers, inventors,—leaders in every walk of life 
have given of their best in this book, 10 nature articles, 20 full-page illustra- 
tions, 150 drawings. 

THE BOY SCOUTS’ YEARBOOK contains a year’s reading; most important 
of all it contains just what every patriotic boy should know at this time. 
Among the contributors are President Wilson, Colonel Roosevelt, Daniel Carter 






Beard, Dillon Wallace, Thornton W. Burgess, Armstrong Perry, Lieut. E. Russell 
Paterson, Irving Crump, A. Frederick Collins, William Heyliger, Elmer Russell 
Gregor, Capt. Jack Crawford and many others. 

ORDER NOW FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER. Every year more orders received 
than we can filb promptly. It costs $1.50 and is worth many times the price. 
If there is no bookseller near you, write direct. 


Published for the Boy Scouts cf America by 
D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 


Serve America First! 
| Cc aptain Tick-Mouse 


Dear little friends, I have joined hands with Uncle Sam and Miss 
Columbia to Serve America First, and we want you to join hands with us—right now. 


To all Boys and Girls, 








c= £3 






























Will you help us? Will you help us catch the slackers? Will you come with 
t me and do some real detective work for your Uncle Sam? 


Do this and you'll be helping to win the war! 


| Uncle Sam and I have planned it all out, and now we are ready to begin. I 
have told you all about it in my new story book, “CAPTAIN TICK-MOUSE and 
His Adventures in SECRET SERVICE.” Read this book and you'll be all ready to 
go right ahead and “Serve America First!” 


This new book is a little beauty, full of bright colors and lively pictures—a 
thrilling story book, FREE, for every boy and girl in America. My Tick-Mouse 
artists have dipped their brushes into their handsomest colors, and dressed the book 

in red-white-and-blue in honor of Miss Columbia. 


Your new story book is ready. All my former Tick- 
| Mouse. books have been given to you through my good 
friends, the Jewelers whose stores are nearest to your 
homes. To save precious time, I will give out these new 
books in the same way. So ask your Jeweler today for 
your new Tick-Mouse book—the one about Captain Tick- 
Mouse. If he hasn’t got it yet, and can’t get you one, then 
write direct to me, enclosing a two-cent stamp, and I'll 
mail you one. (But please don’t do so till you’ve done 
+ your best to get it from your Jeweler, for I haven’t a 
minute to lose. I’m working day and night, catching 
slackers for Uncle Sam.) 





So, Boys and Girls, be quick—hurry over to your 
Jeweler’s and get your new Tick-Mouse Story Book— 


show your colors—fall in line with Uncle Sam, ready to 
SERVE AMERICA FIRST! 


Your loving little friend, 
Capvain, Tick Mouse 
—_ =. 


P. S.—Address me at 10 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, in care of the 
Elgin National Watch Company, (where I have my official head- 
quarters).—7. M. 
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Any boy of any age that likes a dog will have a chum at all times on hike or at home in 


The Dog in Action 


without coarseness of language or 
bearing—that is CAPERS. 


\ He Ute 


CAPERS 








CAPERS is a tip-top Scout— 
he will follow your lead-wherever 
you go. You may put him under 
an auto cushion or chuck him 
under the seat of a jolt-wagon 
and he won't mind it a bit. 


You will have in CAPERS a 
roving, romping, rollicking chum 
all through life—one who will 
do all kinds of clever stunts for 
you (and your friends), day or 
night. He will “cheer up” the 
sick, the wounded, the lonely. 
He will surely amuse you and 
yours, not only now in your 
youth, but at all times in the fu- 
ture—even when you are as old 
and wrinkled as the witches that 
Tam O’Shanter saw. 


CAPERS is so clever—so artistic 
—that he was selected by Helene 
Studebaker Henderson, President of 
The National Maltese Dog Club, for 
chief trophy of their National Dog 
Show at The Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
November 30th, 1917. 























Every girl that 
knows CAPERS 
likes him; you 
couldn’t give your 
sister or mother a 
more welcome 
Christmas gift. 
Should you do this 
CAPERS wonit 
mind—he will sim- 
ply share his affec- 
tions between you 


and her. 


Price $1.50 net— 
Postpaid $1.65 








Say! You fellows that think you 
know all about semaphore and 
wig-wag signaling, you've some- 
thing to learn yet if you haven't 
seen and studied my wig-wags. 

One wag of my tail, a one-ear- 
up-and-a-one-ear-down s ema - 
phore, and you get the message. 
The best of you signalers can send 
only so many words a minute, but 
I can send a whole story in a sec- 
ond. Get a copy of CAPERS and 
see for yourself. 

Tail up and bristling—“Look out!” 


“Danger !” 

Tail down and curled in—“Beat it 
boys.” “Not safe here.” “I’m for 
home.” 


Vigorous side to side wag—“Gosh! 
boys.” “This is great!” “Oh joy!” 
Tail pointed so stiff that you could hang 
your hat on it—“Caution” or “Cats.” 
And so on, scouts. My signals have got 
the ordinary flag stuff skinned a mile 
and then some. 
When CAPERS semaphores “Joy” he 
almost wags himself in half and there 
is no doubt about your getting the mes- 
sage. 








150 Sketches, 24 Four Color full page stunts. 


VG 








Remit by Money Order to 


The Devin-Adair Company 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Scouts who can’t afford to pay in full for CAPERS 
may send fifty cents or more and pay the balance 
any time within four-months. 


After scouting hours you may, if you like, 
sell copies of CAPERS and make extra pocket 
money. Should you care to do this write The VIO , 
Devitc-Adair Company for terms. a 
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others. 


Picture to yourselves, scouts, the destroyed and 
shattered firesides—the fatherless, homeless boys 
and girls of bleeding Europe— 
the sick, the wounded, the 
helpless and the aged—the 
soldier brothers and fathers 


in shell torn camps and 


and fortunate as you—now 
the actors in the most ghastly 
tragedy of all time! 


homes of Belgium, . of 

France, of Italy, of Serbia 

and of Rumania on this 

Christmas day and you will 

- one and all cry out “Let us for- 

get ourselves and remember only these—the forlorn, 

the hungry, the starving children of the war!” Put 

sunshine and smiles into this Christmas for them by 

your gi , needed gifts. Your reward will 
be the richest of happiness. 


Picmes the scenes in the 
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COLIN H. LIVINGSTONE, President 
GEORGE D. PRATT, Treasurer 
JAMES E. WEST, Chief Scout Executive 


trenches—once all as happy ° 
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SIR He i MRA SRE fe a MENS SN 
+ Our War Christmas 


A Message from President Colin H. Livingstone 


HRISTMAS—the Day of the Golden Rule—the Anniversary of Unselfishness. 
May this Christmas bring to us all—scouts, scoutmasters and officers—new and profound inspirations 
—and the will and the power to translate them into deeds. 


Let us forget self and remember only 


shout of joy for the Boy Scouts of America— 

their brothers over-seas who did not forget to 

share with them the bounty and blessings of 
the greatest and richest country in the world. Send 
to these sad and sorrowing children your gifts wrap- 
ped with the kindness of your hearts and fastened 
with a prayer. Your Christmas will be happy—the 
happiest of your lives. You will have done your 
good turn 


L: the suffering children of our allies send up a 


N THIS-Christmas renew your pledges to be 
loyal to home and country, to be brave under 
all trials, to be trustworthy among your fel- 
lows, to be thrifty and careful not to waste in 
this time of hunger, suffering and want, to be to all 
at all times patient and courteous, ever holding down 
with a strong hand and will angry passions and the 
temptations of evil thoughts, words, and deeds, 
never forgetting that He from whom the day is named 
in giving up his life for us gave tremendous meaning 
to the words—lIt is More Blessed to Give Than to 


Receive. 
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By J.Reymond Elderdice- 
litustretedl by Clere Angell— 
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-ITY EDI- 

TOR Mce- 
=: QUADE, of 
=: the Times- 
; Tribune—the 
= city’s biggest. morning daily—familiarly 

spoken of by the harassed long-room as “The 
Old Grouch,” wielded the blue pencil savagely on a young 
journalist’s ambitious “special,” roared an order to a startled 
copy-boy, kicked the waste-basket under the desk, answered 
the telephone, sheared half 
a column from a rival 
sheet, and then, with the 


get considerably mixed up. 









. ° . nage $0 Schoul and Lasad 
clipping in hand swung puchypoyenbor a Fas 
round suddenly in his 5 Gut Cats, 
swivel chair. The move dips ns ree seme Sat, 3 NS Sol 
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brought him face to face 
with Billy Culverson, the 
traditional “cub” reporter 
of fact and fiction. 

“Read that,—read it!” 
growled the Old Grouch, 
his countenance ominous. 
“Read it—eat it—swallow 
it—digest it; then—please 
tell me how in the name of 
Ty Cobb the Chronicle 
covered that story, while 
you missed it. A big story 
—chock-full of human in- 
terest, and you strolled 
past it like you were blind- 
folded !”” 

Out in the long-room, 
toward which the Cub 
glanced to see if any of 
the staff heard him being 
raked over the red-hot 
coals of the Old Grouch’s 
wrath, all was quiet; it 
was that time around five- 
thirty P. M. when a news- 
paper “loft” is almost de- 
serted. Over in the fele- 
graph corner a lone opera- 
tor took news-dribbles off 
the Associated Press wire; 
two copy-boys quarreled 
over the merits of Mathewson and Alexander; the reporters had 
written up their afternoon copy and were out on their beats 
again, leaving the floor strewn with copy-paper. So with a 
breath of relief Billy Culverson took the clipping marked 
“(A)”; he knew too well what that cabalistic sign meant— 
Marks, of the Chronicle, had turned in a big story that Billy 
had failed to send into the Times-Tribune. And yet it had not 
been because the aggressive Cub had fallen down on the story. 


6 


STORY in which a youth who has gotten adrift, a mother who never 
loses hope, a dad with a frozen heart, and a discouraged cub reporter 
It all happens just before Christmas,— 
Christmas, with its magic charm of love and good will and peace. So 
everything comes out exactly as you will see by reading the story. 


nse SSE 


“A reporter must think only of his page ; 
the words of the Big Grouch as he stepped out into the snowy night. 


It was a matter of broken 
faith, of shady work on the 
part of Marks, and Billy 
felt his face redden with hot 
wrath as he saw how the 
Chronicle reporter had broken his pledged word of honor. 

“A eracker-jack of a story!” stormed City Editor McQuade, 
as the Cub handed back the Chronicle clipping. “The son of 
Boss McNulty caught by his own dad robbing the old man’s 
safe; when the Boss rages and vows to have the youth sent up, 
even if he is his own flesh 
and blood, the lad comes 
back strong—accuses Mc- 
Nulty of being a black 
crook, the vilest sort of 
thief; flings at his dad the 
many infamous steals the 
Boss had made of the pub- 
lic funds; swears his 
father is to blame for his 
offense because he boasted 
of the clever deals that 
made him rich on the rank- 
est kind of robbery of the 
city treasury! The son 
wanted to swing some get- 
rich-quick scheme, like his 
dad, and so he was taking 
the needed financial back- 
ing—a big story, and you 
asleep at the switch! Why, 
I had hopes of making a 
real newspaper man of you 
in a hundred years or so, 
but you seem to be about 
as much use to the Times- 
Tribune as a deck-hand to 
a submarine !” 

The Cub, even while in- 
wardly raging at Marks of 
the Chronicle for his shady 
trick, gazed wonderingly 
at City Editor McQuade. 
He felt strangely drawn 
to this tall, gaunt man, 
whose rugged face was in- 
delibly stamped by some 
sorrow that gnawed at his 
soul; he remembered office gossip he had heard—Cullen, the 
society reporter, had once talked to him about the Old Grouch. 

“Don’t mind the Old Grouch’s ways, boy,” Cullen had ad- 
vised. “He is a crusty old curmudgeon, about as congenial 
as a polar bear with boils, but he’s got a heart of gold! Why, 
five years ago McQuade was as jolly as they come. All the 
boys called him ‘Mac’, but—well—we never learned the story. 
But his son brought shame on him in some way, and he dis- 
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owned the lad; then his wife, siding with the boy, left him, and 
—his heart broke, Billy. -He has suffered—” 

“Mr. McQuade,” said Billy desperately, for he knew he was 
touching off a fuse in a powder-plant, “I had that story—I 
had as much as the Chronicle man, but the boy’s mother,—she 
begged us so hard not to publish her son’s disgrace in the 
newspapers, and at Christmas time, too. I never trade news, 
Mr. McQuade, but Marks didn’t give me a square deal—he 
promised to kill the story if I would, and then he went ahead 
and turned it in! The mother plead with us, and—I just 
couldn’t hurt her, and—” 

The Old Grouch stared at the Cub; he strove in vain to 
speak, but his best effort was a sputtering sound. At last, 
just as Billy began to fear that the City Editor was about 
to exit from the stage of life, the dam broke, and a torrent of 
words inundated the Cub. 

“You had that story—you had every word of it—you had as 
much as Marks—” gibbered the Old Grouch, falling back in 
the swivel-chair, his arms hanging limply. 
gold-fishes—. Say, you are popularly supposedto work “for a 
newspaper, Culverson,—for the Times-Tribune. 


you on the pay-roll because I like to see your name on the list; 
or so you can get exercise by walking around your district, and 
saying, ‘After you, my dear Marks! to that conscienceless 
reprobate? You had the story, and because the bey’s mother 
shed a few tears, and the Boss plead, you killed it—OH! Say— 
your presence in the long-room adds much to the interior deco- 
ration and we don’t mind you hanging around, but—don’t ex- 
pect us to pay you, just to honor the Times-Tribune office by 
being here—” 

“But, Mr. McQuade,—” faltered the Cub, “just suppose it 
had been your boy—wouldn’t you have wanted to conceal his 
dishonor, to have him start again with a fair chance to make 
good? Perhaps I shouldn’t have killed the story, but—” 

The Old Grouch, bowed over his desk, stared into space. 
For the time the Cub’s presence was forgotten. Then the un- 
expected happened, for the city editor got up, strode across the 
den and ‘put his hands on young Billy Culverson’s shoulders, 

“Boy,” he said gruffly, looking into the Cub’s clear blue eyes, 
“You—you remind me of—well, Marks did you a rotten trick, 
I know him. I’ve worked the districts, Billy, and I know how 
the boys swap news and so on to save themselves work; I know, 
too, that you are too loyal to your paper to de those things, and 
that this is an exceptional case. But listen to me: 


Instantly the truth flashed on Culverson. ade 
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“Ye gods and little :. 


Has the, 
Christmas spirit affected your head, that you: so generously’ 
present a rival sheet with a big beat? Do you suppose I carry*, 


“If you want to stay on the Times-Tribune’s staff, you have 
got to get this precept into your head—THE STORY’S THE 
THING! There is no sentiment in newspaper work,—not on 
the reporter’s side, anyhow. He must school himself to be- 
come calloused to human sorrow and suffering or his sympathy 
may cost him his job. His first duty is to his paper, and no 
matter who is hurt by a story, millionaire or pauper, it has 
got to go into print, so long as it steers clear of libel suits. A 
reporter must think only of his paper—he must go after a 
story and send it to the copy-readers even if it strikes at 
his own flesh and blood, drags the skeleton from his own 
closet. This is the reporter’s creed: ‘My paper first—right 
or wrong! Your tender heart and quick sympathy handicap 
you. We cannot pay you to assassinate good stories, so if 
you want to stay on the staff turn in everything worth while, 


no matter if it is the story of your own father’s disgrace!” 






23T nine-thirty that same December night Billy Cul- 
) Yerson stood behind the Desk Lieutenant at the 
| ‘Northwestern Police Station, scanning the blotter in 
_, the forlorn hope of digging up a stick of copy. The 

northwestern police district, which Billy was sup- 
posed to cover, combing it from end to end for news, was called 
in newspaper offices of the city “The Farm”; it took this rural 
nickname from its geographical location, lying as it did on 
the edge of the city, and also because nothing remotely re- 
sembling a.really big story ever broke loose in it. So the Cub, 
having indefatigably read the accident file and the blotter, and 
calletl up, every possible news-center in the district, was con- 
cluding that the night’s harvest of news would not total a 
quarter-column, when Patrolman Dennis Casey strolled into the 
station house. “ 

“I say, Culverson,”—he saluted the Desk Lieutenant and 
drew the Cub aside, “Marks did ye a dirty trick on that 
McNulty yarn, an’ I'll help ye even it up, if ever I get a 
chanec’t! Now ye can take this tip an’ wurruk it ye’ self, an’ 
maybe they’s a story in it: Detective Haggerty, of the N. Y. 
& Q. an’ a brakeman ay the night freight, had a thrillin’ bat- 
tle wid two thaves, tonight. They was plenty av shootin’ an’ 
runnin’ atop av the movin’ cars, like they do in the movies, 
lad, an’—well, yell find Haggerty at the yardmaster’s shack 
if he haste.” 

“Thanks, Casey, thanks!” respended the Cub. “I'll follow 
the tip and maybe there’ll be a story. So long, Lieutenant! 
If anything big breaks loose keep it on the griddle for me!” 

“Leave it to me, boy!” boomed the Lieutenant, as Billy shot 





One of Detective Haggerty’s bullets had found its mark 














out into the night. The Cub’s inevitable good-nature, his 
cheery smile and readiness to do anyone a service, had won 
over even this gruff old bear, who detested most newspaper 
reporters. 

Outside as Billy Culverson strode down the street headed 
for the freight yards of the N. Y. & Q., a cold rain, almost 
sleet, was falling, and the pavement was slippery—rotten 
weather for Christmas; but the Cub, as he slid and skidded 
along, was visioning a BIG STORY—probably the desperados 
had been express-car thieves, for a gang had been operating 
of late, and—he might break precedent by getting a great story 
out of The Farm! 

But -the ambitious 

Cub was doomed to dis- 
appointment, for when 
he joined Yardmaster 
Higgins and Railroad 
Detective Haggerty 
around the red-hot egg- 
shell stove, Haggerty 
related the few facts. 

“Twas nothin’, me 
lad,” he declared, “I 
was a-ridin’ in from the 
next station on old 
forty-four, whin me an’ 
Brown spied a couple 
av bums ridin’ blind- 
baggage; whin we wint 
after thim they got bad 
an’ took pot-shots at us 
—we chased thim over 
the cars, wid all av us 
shootin’, but no wan 
was hurted. Come to 
think av it, Higgins, I 
jon’t believe but wan of 
thim hobos had a gun, & 
—the other didn’t shoot % 
none. They tumbled §& 
off whin 44 slowed 
down fer the yards, an’ 
made their getaway.” 

“Nothing but a cou- 
ple of tramps, stealing 
a ride to the City,” 
raged Billy, as he 
sloshed back through 
the sleet-covered yards. 

He stumbled across 
the wide stretch of 
tracks. A brakeman’s red lantern wove fantastic patterns in 
the air; a freight rolled past, the cars rattling and bumping 
noisily over the switches; ahead of him, casting a dull glow 
against the leaden ‘sky, the lights of the City gleamed. Billy 
was about to break into a job to keep warm, when suddenly 
his foot struck against something soft, an indistinguishable 
something lying across the tracks. The Cub, who had nearly 
fallen, stopped and knelt beside it. 

“Help—help—” it moaned piteously, “I’m shot! I must see 
my mother—get me to the Mercy Hospital!” 

The Cub’s pocket flashlight revealed a young man hardly 
more than a boy, in ragged clothing, his face white and drawn, 
his right breast splotched with a crimson stain. Instantly the 
truth flashed on the reporter,—this was one of the hobos who 
had ridden blind-baggage on 44; one of Detective Haggerty’s 
bullets had found its mark! He was wild to learn the boy’s 
story, to know why he must reach the Mercy Hospital, but 
_ something must be done first for the poor fellow. 

“I know—” decided Billy, striving to staunch the flow of 
blood with a handful of damp earth, “I'll carry him te 
Gran’-pap Jones’s—from there I can get the ambulance; that 
way I'll keep old Marks off the scent. Listen, pal, brace up! 
I’ve got to carry you a few hundred yards; I'll be as easy 
with you as I can, old man, so grit your teeth—steady, now—” 
He raised the groaning youth gently, shifting the limp body 
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The Old Grouch sat staring straight ahead, unseeing 





across his right shoulder, where it sagged like a sack of meal. 
He was startled to find how emaciated the young man’s frame 
was, probably from hunger and exposure. 

The Cub, with his sunny nature and friendly ways, was 
forever living that first law of newspaper work—“Make 
friends!”—and he had made a staunch one of Gran’-pap by 
listening to the old man’s stories of railroading. 

“Gran’-pap, ahoy!” called Billy, bearing his burden into the 
dingy little freighthouse office, on one end of the long plat- 
form. “Lend a hand here, Gran’-pap. Haggerty has plugged 
a young "bo, and he’s bleeding to death.—And listen, Gran’- 
pap—” the Cub cut 
short the old man’s ex- 
cited greetings, “don’t 
call the station, for it 
will get on the accident- 
file, and Marks or 
Schuyler will get on to 
the story! I want to 
handle this story 
alone !” 

A few minutes later 
after Billy, from his 
knowledge of first aid, 
Z had washed the wound 
== clean and bandaged it, 
== he sat beside the youth 
: awaiting the arrival of 
the ambulance. He 
wanted to question the 
boy, but feared to ex- 
cite him, and he re- 
joiced when he saw 
that the wanderer 
wanted to talk. 

“My name is Bob— 
Hurley—” gasped the 
wounded man. “I quar- 
reled with my parents 
here in the city several 
years ago, and I ran 
away; I was a fool. I 
vowed I'd never go 
home again! Since then 
I’ve been all over but I 
never begged or stole— 
this was my first 
freight - hopping — this 
trip! My mother was 
broken-hearted; she 
never stopped begging 
me to come home, but I was too proud and stubborn. I was 
mad when I ran away—mad at her and Dad—-I swore I’d never 
go back, but two days ago—in Buffalo—I got this letter from 
my mother; read it—she may be dead now—read it, quick, 
and get me to her!” And Billy Culverson read: 


“My dear boy: 

“I am in the Mercy Hospital, and Wednesday I am to be 
operated on; it is the only chance to save my life, Donald, and 
the surgeon has frankly told me that I have only one chance in 
fifty to live. I want you, boy—I ask you to put aside your 
pride, to come to me, that I may kiss you goodbye. You teh 
stayed away all these years, breaking my heart. Please let me 
die happy for having seen you once. Forget the past—remem- 
ber only that your mother wants you, that she is dying. This 
may not reach you, but if it does please, please come to—Your 
Dying Mother.” 

“She got my address from a pal of mine—here in the City,” 
murmured the boy, as Billy finished the pitiful appeal. “When 
I got it I saw all at once what a stubborn fool I had been; 
but—I was dead broke, no work, no friends: So I came blind- 
baggage. I tried to jump off as the freight slowed down for 
the yards. A bullet caught me—here—get me to her before 
she dies.” 

“Buck up!” urged Billy, cheerily, through the ache in his 
throat, “Your mother’ll have you for a Christmas gift. Here’s 
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the wagon now. Just keep your nerve and we'll get there.” 


Two white-clad ambulance attendants rushed into Gran’-pap 
Jones’s dingy freight-office, carrying a stretcher, and followed 
by a doctor; the latter bent over the youth, commended Billy 
for having staunched the flow of blood, and then the Prodigal 
Son was placed on the stretcher and carried to the ambulance. 
In the office the Cub hurriedly told of the boy’s efforts to reach 
his mother, and showed the doctor the woman’s name. 

“I am a Times-Tribune reporter, doctor,” said Billy. “If 
you don’t mind, I’d like to go along and see this thing to the 
finish—of course, I want a story for my paper, but I want to 
see if the boy’s mother lives—” 

“Climb aboard, young man,” was the response. “Get in 
there with the boy—he wants you to go with him. I remem- 
ber the woman, a Mrs. Dalgren—Doctor Martino, one of our 
greatest surgeons, did the operation free. If she lives it will 
be one of his most remarkable cases,—she was dying when we 
left to answer this call.. The whole hospital is interested in 
the operation, but—I fear Doctor Martino won’t win his new 
laurels.” 

At the hospital the story made a profound impression. 
But Mrs. Dalgren was at death’s door; the shock might 
hasten the end. 

“Tet her die happy, then,” said Billy, handing Doctor 
Martino the pathetic letter. 

“You are right, young fellow!” decided the surgeon. “The 
boy is not fatally shot, though he is in a serious condition. 
Have a cot placed beside Mrs. Dalgren’s bed, nurse, and send 
in a couple of internes, to carry the boy to her room. You 
may come, young man,—you are entitled to your story.” 

A little later, in the reception room of the hospital, the great 
Doctor Martino shook hands cordially with an abashed but ab- 
surdly happy Billy Culverson. The Times-Tribune Cub was 
wild to get back to the office, to write up his big story, but he 
curbed his impatience to listen. 

“Boy,” said the surgeon, impressively, “you may quote me 
as saying that tonight we beheld a modern miracle—a mother, 
in the very jaws of death, and mother-love achieved what sur- 
gery would have failed to do! Mrs. Dalgren, it is my firm be- 
lief, would have died within an hour. It’s a wonderful story, 
my boy.” 


seems, HEN Billy Culverson, having established a speed 
record from The Farm to the Times-Tribune office, 
raced up the stairway to the long-room, he found 
of that the nightly cyclone had struck the loft; the 

mums quietude that had obtained when he left at 5:45 
P. M. had been succeeded by the proverbial storm that follows 
the calm; it was eleven o’clock, and the Times-Tribune was 
being rushed to the presses. 

The editor was leaning back in the swivel-chair scanning 
proofs, but at sight of the Cub’s radiant face, he laid them on 
the littered desk, and gazed at Billy questioningly. 

“I’ve got it, Mr. McQuade—a wonderful story—!” gushed the 
Cub. “Listen, sir—I’ll be as brief as possible, but I want to 
tell you about it, and to know how much space you can give 
it. Oh, it’s a great heart-interest story, all right!” 

Carried away by enthusiasm, Billy Culverson sketched his 
story. ‘Unconsciously he told it as he visioned it in the Times- 
Tribune. He told it wonderfully well, and he saw with joy 
that the Old Grouch listened intently. He described graph- 
ically the fignt between the brakeman, the detective, and the 
two freight-hoppets, his stumbling on the wounded youth, the 
wanderer’s frantic pleas to be taken to his mother; he pro- 
duced the blood-stained letter, told of the arrival of the 
ambulance, and of the mother’s new chance of life. 

“If we only had the boy’s picture!—how much space can 
I have? And we can publish a fac-simile of the mother’s 
letter. The boy gave his name as ‘Bob Hurley,’ but you will 
notice the mother calls him ‘Donald’—” 

The swivel-chair came down with a bang. The Old Grouch 
seized the blood-stained envelope, and read the letter. Outside 






in the long-room turmoil raged, but in the City Editor’s den 
—silence. The message read, Old Grouch sat, hands clenched, 
face white and anguished, staring—straight head, unseeing. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. McQuade,” broke in the Cub, “but 
—how much space can I have?” 

“NONE!” the Old Grouch snarled the word between set 
teeth, and Billy jumped. “Not a line—<Kill the story, and 
never say a word about it to me again!” 

“Kill it.” Billy was unable to believe what he had unmis- 
takably heard. Kili it? The editor drew out a photograph. 

“Look!” City Editor McQuade thrust the picture at him. 
“You want to know why your story will be killed—that is 
why—!” 

Billy looked,—and even his big story was forgotten, for the 
face of the photograph was the face of “Bob Hurley”—of 
“Donald Dalgren”—the youth whom he had stumbled upon 
in the freight-yards! 

“Wait—I will tell you the story,” the Old Grouch took the 
picture back. “What I say, boy, is in strictest confidence, 
and only because you are entitled to know—because I must © 
kill your story. When my wife left me five years ago she took 
the name of Dalgren; she refused to be known by my name 
after the boy ran away. 

“It isn’t a pleasant story, Billy. It’s the tale of a hard- 
hearted, obstinate man, who condemned his boy unjustly for 
qualities inherited from his dad. Five years back, Donald— 
my boy—was bad; he was forever in some wild escapade, and 
I guess I didn’t make allowance for heredity. Well, after a 
series of acts that tried my patience sorely, I threatened to 
put him in the reform school on his next bad break—I said I 
would do it, and bull-headed as I was, I would have stuck to 
my word. He fell from grace again,—not such an awful deed, 
but I was determined to keep my word; he vowed he would do 
better, but—well, I can see now that I never did give him a 
square deal by being a pal to him—I was always harsh. So 
he ran away—five years ago. He left a note saying he would 
never come home, never see either of us again; you see he 
blamed his mother, too, because she didn’t stand up for him! 
She was afraid then, for I was—brutally angry. 

“But afterward she plead for the boy, and when I would not 
try to find him and bring him back, she left me. So for nearly 
five years I’ve been alone because of my unreasonable anger 
and stubborn pride. I was stern with the boy. I know now 
that I should have obeyed the Bible, forgiving him unto seventy 
times seven. And I have not seen my wife since we parted. I 
did not know that she was in the Mercy Hospital near death;. 
but it is too late now—she would never forgive me—” 

Instantly the Cub’s .tender heart—which the Old Grouch 
had said was a handicap to his reportorial ability—was 
touched ; he forgot his hot wrath, he forgot his big “beat” and in 
his impulsive way put his arm across the City Editor’s shoulder. 

“Mr. McQuade—” he exclaimed, his voice wobbly. “At the 
hospital, she said, ‘Oh, if John were only here—if my hus- 
band would come!” If you will only go to her,—there is 
nothing like happiness to buoy one up, and both she and the 
boy need help, in their weakness! And the boy,—aren’t you 
proud of a son like -that? Don’t you feel that, no matter 
how wild he was, a boy with all that grit will make some- 
thing of himself? Don’t spoil it all now; go to them, and—” 

The Old Grouch arose, his ‘face relaxing its grim lines. “I'll 
leave Forsythe in charge here,”-he said, “and—your story, 
Billy—you go ahead and write it up. Don’t spare me in the 
least—blame me for everything.. Tell how I drove the boy 
away by- my harsh, unforgiving nature, how my wife left me 
when I would not try to bring him back; then write the story 
as you told it to me. Because—” 

“Yes, sir!” breathed the Cub. 

“Because—” explained the Old Grouch, his hand on Billy’s 
shoulder, “another thing the public craves—is the happy end- 
ing! And you're going to have a happy ending for your beat— 
we’re going to have the happiest Christmas of our lives.” 
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i LINTON MADISON was part owner of the 
White Fox, a small ice-boat of the “scooter” 
type that he and his chum, Stan Wilson, had 
built. Stan had come to Montana from Long 
Island, where the “scooter” is a famiiiar craft 

. for navigating the broken surface of the Great 

South Bay. With its spoon-shaped hull, the 

“scooter” can race across smooth ice, cross open spaces of 
water, and climb upon the ice again to continue its voyage. 

“We can set out traps ten miles up Cottonwood Creek and 

visit them every day,.if we have an ice-boat,” Clint explained. 
“It’s slow, hard work skating, with a heavy sled to haul.” 

Stan, who was very fond of ice-yachting, seconded this. propo- 

sition, and when the winter set in they had the White Fow ready. 

The season proved a profitable one for them, for the richest 

trapping region was on 
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cerned in watching the shore to see how much he had gained 
than in looking for the wolves. 

But when he twisted the tiller again to make a quick turn 
almost within the shadow of the woods, he was startled to see 
several dark forms slink out on the ice. The wolves apparently 
thought he was going to land, and were ready to pounce upon 
him. 

“Not this time!” laughed Clint, as the wind caught the sail 
and sent the White Fox racing back across the ice. 

On the next tack the wolves repeated the manceuvre. They 
followed along shore, and the moment the ice-boat began to 
lose headway in the turn they padded out on the ice toward 
him, a little bolder, and a little nearer. 

On the fourth tack a big, shaggy creature came within 
twenty feet of the boat. Just as the White Fox began to 

gather momentum again 





the upper Cottonwood 
Creek where few trap- 
pers ventured. They vis- 
ited their traps almost 
daily, enjoying their fly- 
ing trips to and fro as a 
frolic. 

There were timber 
wolves in that lonely re- 
gion, and the boys fre- 
quently saw them lurking 
in the shadows of the 
bank, watching with hun- 
gry eyes. Once or twice 
when they had been de- 
layed until near dusk, 
they had enjoyed the ex- 
citing sport of racing 
with the animals. With 
a good breeze the wolves 
had no chance of keeping 
up with the ice-boat. This 
fact seemed to discour- 
age them after a while, 
and they would stand on 
the shore and howl dis- 
mally as the White Fox 
glided past. 

“I only wish they would 
try to catch us,” Stan remarked once. 
sport.” 

One day Clint went alone. Through a series of delays he 
was late in starting home. - Before he realized it the dusk of 
an early evening was settling around him. It was late in the 
season, and the ice had begun to thaw in places but was still 
sufficiently hard and smooth for rapid traveling. 

Clint had piled the day’s catch on his boat, and was ready 
for a quick start down the Creek, when the sudden, nearby 
howl of wolves startled him. Glancing into the timber with a 
little feeling of apprehension, he shoved the White Fow off from 
shore. The stiff breeze caught the sail, and the ice-boat shot 
out from the shadows. Then Clint noticed that the wind had 
shifted its course, blowing dead ahead now, making it neces- 
sary for him to beat his way to the mouth of the Creek where 
it joined the Milk River. The Creek was broad enough for 
tacking, but it would make his progress slow and meant an- 
other hour getting home, 

Reaching the opposite side of the Creek, he swung the White 
Fow around sharply and began the return tack, more con- 
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“It would be exciting 





He ducked just as the big beast cleared the boat. 


he sprang forward with 
an angry snarl and made 
a vicious lunge. at it, 
missing by so narrow a 
margin that Clint’s heart 
thumped wildly. 


“ITH a sort of 
;uncanny cun- 
ining, the 
i wolves made 
no effort to 
race across the ice after 
him. They had found 
that they could not catch 
this white thing that flew 
over the ice. But they 
waited for him every 
time, lurking close to the 
shore where they could 
get a good start for a 
short, vicious run. 

The next time Clint 
fooled the big leader by 
turning quicker than 
usual, taking only half a 
tack. He repeated this 
until the wolves ran fur- 
ther out to meet him. 
Then he made a long tack, running past them, close to shore. 
The whole pack made a rush to head him off, but with a little 
quick work Clint dodged and passed them at a rattling speed. 
There was danger in these sharp manceuvres, but Clint experi- 
enced a thrill of pleasure in outwitting the animals. 

Soon the cunning animals changed their tactics. Instead of 
bunching, they began to spread out, some far out on the ice, 
others straggling along under the shadows of the bank. This 
increased Clint’s difficulties immeasurably. On one turn a wolf 
sprang toward him in a vicious lunge. He ducked just as the 
big animal cleared the boat and landed on the opposite side. 
Before the wolf could recover his footing the White Fox was 
scooting away like an express train. 

By degrees they worried Clint until he began to fear for his 
life. Just ahead the Creek narrowed considerably, and the 
wolves spread out at this point as if prepared for a final 
determined effort to trap him. 

“A few more tacks and I'll be out of it,’ Clint murmured, 
glancing ahead where the Creek took a sudden sharp turn 
before it debouched into the Milk River. Once around this 
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bend he could run with the wind and outstrip the beasts. 
But the wolves- were waiting in a long thin line, and the 
moment he approached shore made a concerted attack on him. 


Those on the outer fringe missed him through miscalculating - 


the speed of the boat, but when Clint swung the White Fox 
around a big wolf took advantage of the momentary stop, 
and landed on the stern. 

Clint felt the animal tugging at his coat, clinging to it with 
his teeth to preserve his balance. Unable to use either hand 
to beat off the creature, Clint resorted to the only method 
left him. As soon as the White Fox 
gained headway, he spun her around like 
a top, throwing the animal off his balance 
on the ice. There was. a ripping sound, 
and Clint felt half his coat go overboard 


them to try the White Fow’s peculiar sailing and climbing 
abilities, Clint had taken Stan’s enthusiastic claims with a ~ 
slight grain of doubt. Right down in his heart he had been 
skeptical. But now there was neither doubt nor hesitancy in 
his mind. 

He turned the White For straight for the middle of the 
open water, holding her as close up in the wind as he ‘could. 
The wind held strong, and fortunately veered a little, giving 
him a chance to point up closer. 

The White Fox reached the edge of the firm ice and struck 
the water with a splash. Her tremendous 
momentum carried her a long distance 
before the friction of the water began 
to lessen her speed. Then she sailed 
calmly along, her spoop-shaped bow 


with the wolf. 


That attack unnerved him. Yelping 


and howling, the wolves trotted along 
near shore determined to pull him down. 
The stream was so narrow here that the 
White Fox was losing momentum in each 
tack. 


HE wolves now followed the 
boat clear across the ice. Clint 
- | was horrified when he discov- 
=-/ ered that, instead of beating 
the animals in these short, 
straightahead runs, they actually gained 
on him, They had him cornered without 
question. By sharp twists and turns he 
managed to elude them for a time, for 
they slipped on the ice several yards be- 
fore they could check themselves every 
time he changed the boat’s course. With 
a free wind or plenty of space Clint knew 
that he could beat them; but in the nar- 
row space he was unable either to dodge 
or get up much speed, 

Then the leader, in a well calculated 
spring, landed on the stern, and was dis- 
lodged only by spinning the White Fox 
around on a pivot. But in doing this she 
lost momentum, and before she could get 
under headway again two others had 
pounced upon her. Clint saw them com- 
ing and ducked, just escaping their fangs. 
One limped away with a yelp of pain, 
for the boat had run across a front paw. 
The other, a little confused by finding 
himself alone on the boat, dropped off 
when Clint yelled at him. 

Then the whole pack, keeping close to- 
gether now, made for the White Foz. 
Clint knew that when he made the turn, 
they would be upon his back. His only 
hope was to stick to his boat, and get 
through the narrow neck of the Creek 
somehow. 

Something ahead of him, gleaming in 
the moonlight, caught his eyes. At first 
he thought it was merely the reflection 
of the clear ice, but a moment later he 
realized that it was open water. The 








thaw had commenced below the Creek’s mouth. 


Christmas Everlasting 


A Message from Hon. A. S. Burleson, 
Postmaster General “ 


VERY man, I think, who would like to be 
E, a boy again when Christmas comes might 
add to this the wish also to be a Boy 
Scout. : 

The Christmases of my boyhood were like 
those of the average American boy who has 
the whole out-doors before him and whose 
spirit responds to the impulse of active life. 

When the true Christmas spirit enters you as 
a boy it is apt to 
abide with you 
throughout life. 

The _ disillusions 
that come from con- 
tact with the larger 
activities of a man’s 
life cannot dispel the 
sentiments that cling 
to Christmas - tide. 

he boy. who has 
something of the 
man in him grows to 
be a man within 
whom something of 
the boy still survives. 


There is much of 
the great out-doors 
in Texas, where I 
was born, and there 
was even more of it when I was a boy.. | en- 
joyed to the full the freedom of mind and the 
expansion of muscle that this gives. Not one, 
but every Christmas brought its — delight. 
Recollections of these run one into another 
until they blend as a memory of happy emo- 
tions rather than of special events. Usually 
when a single experience stands out distinctly 
from all others it has in it that which is 
sacredly personal. 

A Christmas in war times has much of 
pathos, but at the same time more of the spirit 
of self-reliance and unity of sentiment than 
has the ordinary Christmas. In France and 
Belgium pathos and courage will both stamp 
their character upon this Christmas. Men 
who were boys during or soon after our Civil 
War will realize what this means. 

While the Boy Scouts of America are far re- 
moved from the conditions “over there,” the 
influence upon them will be such as to give 
purpose to their holiday spirit. 

e festival is of One whose blood was given 
for mankind. Shall we now hesitate at any 
sacrifice for the God of Righteousness? 

e Boy Scout can and is doing his bit, in 
the spirit of this anniversary, for those who 
now offer themselves in the catse of humanity. 

These sturdy boys who are now the Scouts 
of America are the making of a manhood which 
will insure perpetuation of a Christmas spirit 
and add to the happiness of this and all 
Christmases to come. 


© Clinedinst 


In his up-trip 





climbing over the floating cakes of ice. 

There was a splash and a yelp behind, 
then another, and another. . The foremost 
wolves had been unable to check their 
headway in time, and had plunged into 
the icy water. They didn’t like it a bit, 
and instead of swimming after the boat 
turned and climbed back upon the ice, 
where they stood yowling dismally. 

The White Fox crossed the open water, 
and immediately began climbing upon the 
firm ice beyond. Clint watched her per- 
formance with gleaming eyes. Safe on 
the ice once more, she scuttled toward 
shore at a tremendous speed. 

Clint brought her around on the other 
tack, and was well on his way to the 
broader reach around the bend before 
the wolves could recover from their aston- 
ishment and renew the chase. But the 
race was lost. With a favoring breeze 
and plenty room for manceuvring the 
rest of the trip was easy. 
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Our Cover Picture 


ERVICE for others is the outstand- 
ing note in this beautiful Christmas 
cover, by Stacy H. Wood, one of the 
ablest of the artists who embody 

a message in their decorative paintings. 
And because this is a “War Christmas,” 
as President Livingstone has so well ex- 
pressed it,a soldier represents the greatest 
service to others today in that he gives his 
life for his friends, as did the Founder 
of Christianity. The Crusader repre- 
sented the noblest form of service for 
others, in his day. He went forth as a 
knight to right wrongs and to save what 
was sacred from the hands of despoilers. 

Today the nations are in a death grap- 
ple, and our own great beloved country 
has entered this struggle in behalf of the 
weak and to defend Liberty and to pre- 
serve Justice in the world. Our young 
men are laying dowg their lives for this 


great Cause. It is their supreme sacrifice. “Greater love hath 


that morning Clint had found many soft spots on the ice. 
The warm sun had melted the thin ice so that a broad band 
of open water lay straight across his path. It seemed as if 
the very elements had combined against him. To stop or turn 
aside would mean instant death. The wolves, close behind, 
with their panting, dripping jaws would leap the moment he 
hesitated or swerved. 

Suddenly he gave a start and an exclamation of delight. 
“Why, what an idiot!” he said. “I can cross it, if all that 
Stan says is true!” 

There had been no open water or broken ice that winter for 
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no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 


Gay boy of the Crusader period looked upon the knight as 
the last word in nobility and courage and chivalry. The boy 
scout today, serving his country in this war time to the utmost 
of his ability, honors the soldier and will take the soldier’s place 
should his time come to do so in behalf of Justice and Liberty. 
It is part of the Scout oath “To help other people at all times.” 
That promise is made, not-only for the period of Scout age, 
but for life. 

















ELL, sir, if you want to 
know (1) What was most 
prominently associated with 
Christmas when I was a 
boy; (2) what has stuck 
to me down the years and 
: is important for me in 

Christmas today; (3) what 
~ of the same interest to present-day boys 
so that nothing else has taken its place or 
can take its place, I'll tell you in one juicy 
word: Eating. 

I include in that, naturally, the turkey 
roasted to a glittering brown, with slices 
of white meat as broad as a flapjack, and 
flavorous dark meat, straining full of 
stuffing with a special spot right by the 
tonsils where its flavor is most ap- 
preciated, and rich, thick gravy with 
lucky fragments of liver and such in it; 
the mashed potatoes with a lake of 
melted butter in the crater, like Lake 
Titicaca in the joggerfy book; cranber- 
ries, and quince jeiiy, and _ pickled 
peaches with cloves stuck in ’em, and 
spiced cherries with slivers. of cin- 
namon bark, and mince-pies—all that 
is included, 








= [IND oranges. I have to have 


4 oranges for Christmas Day. 
| In my young days oranges 
| were a rare treat. They came 

=< from far off, from lands 
where there were “natives.” In those 
days for a boy to get an orange in any 
other season of the year was a pretty 
chance-y thing, but Christmas Day he 
was sure. to. Christmas Day without 
oranges would have been unconstitu- 
tional. Christmas smells just as strong of 
oranges as it does of evergreens. Right 
after I holler “Christmas gift! just a 
second too late, I’ve got to dig my thumb- 
nail into the rind of an orange and have 
the fragrant oil squirt into my eyes. 

All these things and one more: Christ- 
mas was and is and ever shall be the 
day whereon you start in eating candy 
before breakfast and keep it up all day 
long. 





™e. SHOULD, explain perhaps the 
3 , candy of those rude primeval 

! ' ages when I was a little boy. It 

‘ eal wasn’t chocolates. Never. Choc- 

oe olate came in a brick in a blue 
paper. You shaved some off the brick and 
cooked it with milk and made a kind of a 
substitute for coffee with it. .It was all 
right for a time or two but you couldn’t 


stand it for every day and every day like | 


you can coffee. Except “lickerish drops” 
we didn’t have any such gloomy, despond- 
ent-looking candies as chocolates. Our 
candies were white and pink and violet 
and» ted and yellow and green, opaque 
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and clear. All cheerful. And they didn’t 
come in boxes tied up with a ribbon and 
wearing paper lace petticoats. In the store 
the sticks stood in wide glass jars with 
brown brass tops. Christmas Day the 
candy came in a big paper bundle tied 
with a string, for paper bags had not been 
invented either. 

Our candies weren’t made in far-off fac- 
tories, remote, detached from human life. 
On the other side of the street, just one 
block south of the Union School Building 
Mr. Plotner had his candy store in the front 
part of his house—the bell rang when you 
opened the door—and in the back part he 
had his kitchen where he cooked his candy 





and rolled it out and twisted it and all. 

You talk about “the spicy breezes that 
blow o’er Ceylon’s isle’—Man, sir! You 
don’t know anything at all about it. All 
around there was all stunk up with es- 
sence of cinnamon, and oil of cloves, and 
rosewater, and lemon extract, and winter- 
zreen and peppermint. And all the time 
there was this smell of cooking sugar. In- 
somuch that in the spring term when it 
got so warm they’d have to open the win- 
dows in the school-rooms and the wind 
would blow from Mr. Plotner’s, it was al- 
most impossible to do your arithmetic. 
You’d be ciphering on the slate and you'd 
dribble at the mouth so it would wash 
out all your figures. 


SST ANDY and oranges and a big 
‘ dinner so good that you ate and 
ate and ate and ate and ate and 
ate and ate and ate and ate and 
ate and ate and ate and ate and 
ate until your waist-band kind of choked 
you and you had to undo a button or two 
to get your breath. That was what was 
most prominently connected with Christ- 
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mas when I was a boy, which sticks to 
me down the years and which appeals to 
present-day boys so that there is no c 
for a substitute. Eating. 

And candy till it doesn’t taste good 
any more. That’s Christmas. And if it 
ever gets so that boys don’t care much 
for that I shall feel terribly worried 
about my country. 

Christmas presents? No. I remember 
a pair of skates I got once and the dis- 
illusioning jolt with which I sat down 
hard! the first time I put them on. I re- 
member a book about Frank and Archie 
end what their uncle said when Pierre 
Costello, (you'd know he was a Mexican 
bandit by the name) seized him. He 
said: “Unhand me, villain!” I’ve often 
thought I’d put that into an article. 
But every time I do the editor scratches 
it out and writes: “You leave go of 
me!” And I remember most brilliantly 
of all a little cardboard Sambo with 
striped trousers and pivoted arms and 
legs. I suppose that is why I am so 
interested in Negroes and like to see 
them rise, and so bitterly resent the in- 
justice with which they are treated. 

ut Christmas presents have always 
seemed to me something that didn’t be- 
long. 





SINDS and souls? Oh, sure. 
I’ve never doubted the use- 
} fulness of minds and souls, 
, well-nourished and all. They 
iSekiizcea come in right — at times. 
But, first off, you’ve got to have well- 
nourished bodies, If Santa Claus were 
to come to me and say: “You can 
have just one wish for all the boys of 
America, every last one of them _ the 
same thing. Now what'll it be?” Id tell 
him so quick—quick as a flash I'd tell him: 
“Eating. Two big slices of white meat and 
a chunk of dark meat, and stuffing, and 
oranges and candy. 

Food, you know, for muscular strength, 
and sugar, you know, for vital energy. 
Pollen and honey. And then I'd hunt 
around for. the proper person to apply 
to, the President or whoever it is, and 
get him to have it fixed so that for 
boys Christmas wouldn’t come just once 
a year in such a 
stingy way, but 
every day until they 
got their growth, 
Big strapping fel- 
lows. And probably 
by that time they 
would grow minds 
and souls to fit their 
bodies. 

I’m pretty sure 
pollen and honey 
would help a 
lot. 
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«¢ IRST, an ideal sledding day 
when the snow will some- 
what pack, The “field” may 
be streets leading up to 
and across the foot of a 
hill, plus the hill, and the 
field is of course to be set 
aside for the affair for the 
time being. The carnival can either begin 
or close (in the latter case with colored 
lanterns), by a sled parade composed of 
bobs drawn by their crews and carrying 
invited guests, by single sleds with or with- 
out passengers and in any order of forma- 
tion, tandem, two or more abreast. The 
sleds and bobs can be fancifully decorated 
and the passengers costumed. Bobs, for 
example, can be rigged ship fashion; .a 
single sled as an igloo; and in similar ways. 
Flags, gay colors, and oddities of costume 
and figure will suggest themselves. 











Any number of the following events can | 


be used in any order desired, and others 
of local devising included. They are 
named’ here in groups, first being the 
races. (1) Matched races between. bobs 
drawn by their respective crews, and 
carrying passengers or not. (2) The same 
for single sleds. (8) Single sleds pulled 
by owner and carrying the father or 
mother. (4) Relay between bobs or single 
sleds, half of the crew or team to ride and 
the other half pull, and change places at 
stated intervals once or oftener along the 
course. (5) Errand race in which only 
boys compete, drawing their sleds and 
picking up articles which must be piled 
and safely carried on the sled to. the goal. 
Or the competitors start with filled bas- 
kets unfastened on their sleds, to be safely 
drawn to the goal. (6) There can be a 
fathers’ race, pulling their boys on single 
sleds, and girls’ races similar to the above. 

For the downhill racing, there should be 
strict rules regarding the start and the 
leaving the track, to avoid accident. There 
should be a starter at the top, and proper 
watchers at the foot and along the course. 
Two tracks can be made for side by side 
racing by marking same off with snow 
divisions, say eight inches high, and icing 
the whole. Such races of course are the 
usual matches between bobs, single sleds, 
single sleds double-loaded, two single sleds 
hitched together like bobs, and the barrel 
sled made from a barrel stave with a seat 
fastened one-third of its length from one 
end, the long end being forward. Some- 
times two such staves are fastened parallel, 
but a few inches apart, making a double 
runner, and usually a pole is carried as 
a steering device behind. A good laugh is 
created by a downhill race in wash tubs. 

It is understood that all these races are 
for one of two points, distance or time, 
and of course do not require side by side 
work, though in the barrtel-sled and tub 
races the latter is more sport, 


“ECOND come stunts, 
4; practically describe 
selves in the mere _ statement 
of them: (1) For single 
Sleds the longest slide after a 
short run, either carrying or drawing sled 
and then dropping on at scratch. (2) 






which 
them- 
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Catching the runaway, in which several 
boys line the course ten or fifteen apart, 
and the runaway boy jerks his sled down 
the line until some boy successfully leaps 
on it in passing. The runaway getting 
farthest down the line before caught wins. 
The same thing is done with bobs, all but 
one crew lined up, the remaining crew 
drawing its bob past, and the crew reach- 
ing its goal with the fewest opponents on 
the bobs wins. (3) Bronco busting, in 
which the owner of a sled tries to dis- 
lodge a passenger by jerks and pulls on 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


for the Boy Scouts of America, and other 
boys, by Hon. Hoke Smith, Senator 
from Georgia. 






SHE holiday hunt was the big event 
in my boyhood Christmas seasons. 

4 In those days we depended upon 

4 our guns to provide variety for the 
"4 Christmas dinner. e used to 

i bring in quail, rabbits, ‘possum, 
wild turkeys and occasionally a 
deer or bear. 

I have never believed in 
useless giving at Christ- 
mas or any other time and 
I believe that ninety per 
cent of Christmas oe 
is wasted. I even suggeste: 
to Mrs. that she 
give our young grand- 
children Liberty Bonds 
this Christmas, but grand- 
mothers have _ ideas of 
their own about Christ- 
mas —— She thought 
the bonds all right now, 
but wanted something 
addition then. 

This year, if I were a 
boy again, i should send 
all the useful presents I 
could afford to give to 
the soldiers and _ sailors. 
I would find out how the 
men who have gone from 
my own’ town into the 
army and navy could be 
reached and I would send 
at least one of them some 
use ristmas present 
a_letter telling him 
that the folks at home 


are thinking of him and hoping that he is -.... 


well and having as good a time as possible 
in camp or on the battleship or wherever he 
may 


the rope. (4) Tilting, between two teams, 
one of each team drawing a sled, the other 
kneeling or standing or sitting on it and 
carrying a five-foot pole with a buffer at- 
tached to one end. As the teams approach 
from opposite directions, the feat is to 
dislodge the opponent from his sled with- 
out hurting him. (5) Poling, in which the 
rider stands on his sled and uses a pole 
of any desired length with a sharpened 
nail or metal in one end for propulsion. 
Similar race with either one or two pas- 
sengers sitting on a sled using two short 
sticks sharpened at end for propulsion. 
(6) @Tug-of-war, with same instruments 
of propulsion, between two or more sleds 








Hon. Hoke Smith and bearer. 
Lucia one of his twin devise other forms of snowball fun 
grandchildren. 




















headed in opposite directions and secured 
together by rope, say ten feet long. (7) 
An obstacle race between single sleds 
carrying one passenger each, consists in 
arranging various obstacles (barrels, boxes, 
etc.), so as to require rapid circling and 
negotiating of narrow passages without 
disturbing the obstacle. 

Besides sled work, the carnival could 
include a contest in snow shoveling and in 
making snow images, both individual and 
team work. It could also include ski, 
snowshoes and toboggan work where con- 
ditions permit. 

Snowballing. A distinct feature of the 
carnival, perhaps preferable for morning, 
would be snowballing: (1) At a target, 
from a moving sled, the sled to be drawn 
past the target at a stated rate of speed. 
The passenger could have three chances in 
passing. It may be a condition that he 
makes his balls as he goes. (2) Snowballing 
a pendulum target. (3) re Baggies for 
distance record. (4) Making snowballs; 
the largest number of most perfectly made 
balls in a given time winning. (5) Roman 
attack, in which three teams of two each, 
oppose three teams. One of each team, 
as shield-bearer, carries his sled before 
him, the other makes and throws 
the balls, the idea being to win 
past a dividing line back of which 
each force stands at the start, say 
25. feet or more apart, according to 
size of boys. (6) Standards, in 
which the teams carry one or more 
standards made by dividing a bar- 
rel hoop into four equal parts by 
fastening cross strips inside, and 
then pasting colored tissue paper 
over same, and fastening the con- 
trivance to an 8-foot pole. There 
may be from one to three or more 
standards to each side, held aloft 
by the bearers, the object of the 
opponents being to put a ball 
through each quarter of the 
hoop. When that is accomplished, 
that standard is retired with its 
Your own ingenuity will 


and skill, equally good. 


»=OR_ snowballing worth while, 
teams are necessary, fully or- 
ganized with captains, lieuten- 
4 ants, privates, and wder- 

monkeys. Each team should be 
half of any number of boys available, and 
should share alike in regard to general 
size and age. There are three classes of 
battles, namely, (a) that of the plains, 
(b) of the forts, (c) and of the sea, in all 
4 — much skill and strategy are pos- 
sible. 

First, as to the battle of the plains: 
One team represents civilized beings, the 
other Indians. The C. B.’s are surrounded 
in a spread out circle by the Indians, and 
the contest can be either of two kinds; (a) 
both sides carry the barrel hoop standards, 
and the contest is to demolish (retire) the 
paper coverings quarter by quarter. The 
C. B.’s stand within a defined space about 
their standards, which are kept moving 
(Continued on page 50) 
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i1WO hours more, and Tom 
and I were lashing the Fly- 
> ing Fish to the schooner 
Lucy Ann; and the chatter- 
ing monkey leaped into our 
rigging. Tom made for the 
cabin, while I sought out 
the water-butt, which I 
found over half full of sweet water. Tom 
soon joined me, having made sorry pro- 
gress in the cabin. The vessel was awash 
and lumber laden. The forecastle gave 
forth some sailors’ clothing, but no sails. 
Without a diver’s suit, Tom was in a poor 
way for exploring farther. 

“Mebbe she ain’t got no bad leak,” said 
Tom, “le’s try de pump.” 

After a half hour at the pump, inspec- 
tion showed that we were gaining. After 
two hours, Tom disappeared in the cabin 
to come forth again with a grind-organ 
in his grasp. This sight set the monkey 

ing at a rate; and no sooner had Tom 
relinquished the music-box to give a hand 
at the pump again, than Mr. Monk took 
possession, scrambling all over the organ, 
squeaking in the greatest excitement. 

The labor at the pump continued till the 
sun had gone to within an Hour of the 
horizon. Then Tom came up from below 
with the exciting news that he had found 
spare sails. Before the sun touched the 
water-line, we had the soaked sails trans- 
ferred to the Flying Fish,-and as well the 
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Illustrated by walt Louderback 


IN THE FIRST CHAPTER 

HE coast guard cutter “Seaward,” sent out 

to solve the mystery of a strange derelict 
reported by various vessels, after six days’ 
vain search is called by wireless to Nassau, 
where the story of the ship’s adventures is 
learned from Dean Markham, her cabin boy. 

The schooner yacht “Flying Fish” of Balti- 
more, had set out for a cruise in the Indies. 
Besides the owner, Capt. Overton, his wife, 
and the cabin boy, 
sailors—Kaspar, t e sate, en. Tinch, and 
Tom, a negro boy. he yac 
on a reef off the “TR. -8, The mate ordered 
Dean, Higgins and Tom into a small boat, 
which promptly filled with water from an 7 
hole in the bottom. Higgins drowned 
Dean and Tom swam to the “Flying Fish, " 
ogee had drifted off the reef. They found it 

ood — except the sails. On it they 

rifted for weeks, not knowing their location 
cal they found the ship’s sextant hidden in 
the mate’s cabin, together with other preot 
that he had purposely wrecked the vessel ho 
ing to salvage it in partnership with Tinc 
Finally the helpless ship sights another dere- 
lict and drawing close to it sees a small 
monkey aboard her. 








contents of the water-butt, and two cases 
of spring water, to say nothing of the 
monkey, who readily exchanged ships when 
he noted the transfer of the grind-organ. 

A cloud showing in the east hastened 
the final operations of the transfer. And 
when we had cut loose from the Lucy 
Ann, and the monkey saw his erstwhile— 
though lonely—home drifting away, with 
a screech he scampered across the deck, 





there was a crew of four ] 


t went aground 4n 


Het 


prepared to make a leap for it. Seeing 
which, Tom grabbed up the grind-organ, 
stood it on its one leg, and began to 
turn the crank, the thing hoarsely singing 
forth the air of, “There’s a Hot Time.” 

On the very rail the monkey came to so 
sudden a stop as to slip over the edge, 
saving himself from a wetting by a quick 
clutch with his long fingers. Then he came 
eaping back, and at once set up a dancing, 

feeling for his missing little red cap to 
collect the pennies. 

Tom was in ecstacy. He set himself to 
imitating the organ-grinders he’d seen; 
with uttering gutteral sounds, he urged 
the monk to his begging, the while grind- 
ing out that lively tune. 

I laughed till I was compelled to squat 
on the deck, and was hardly able to com- 
pose myself sufficiently to dig out a coin 
from my pocket and pitch it to the serious- 
faced monkey, who — back to Tom, 
looking at me as though wondering at my 
actions, and chattering and scolding. 

“Dat monkey sho’ am scandalized,” said 
Tom, “de way yo’ laugh at ’im.” 

And that was the beginning of a new 
state of affairs on the Flying Fish. Tom 
promised that we should be able to go 
where we willed, so soon as he could get 
some sails fitted. And so we spread those 
taken from the derelict Lucy Ann to dry. 

It was not many days later—a light 
wind on—that,. with some straining on 


Pe, 
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Day after day we tossed, beaten about by wind and wave. 
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the halliards, we jerked up mainsail, fore- 
sail, and jib; Tom chanting, “Blow, my 
Bully Boys, Blow.” The sails were smaller 
than our rig called for, but easier and 
safer for all that. Tom took the wheel, 
and looked on admiringly, as the sails 
bellied in the light, steady breeze. 

“Golly! Ah’d jes’ like to stan’ off to 
one side an’ see her now,” he said. “Dem 
millionaires ain’t got nothin’ on us.” 

We set our course to the southwest, and 
before many days had gone, we felt cer- 
tain that we were in the way of the north- 
east trade-winds, that promised to carry 
us back to America. Whenever the wind 
began to show inclination to perk up te a 
gale, or a storm cloud showed, we hove to 
and let go the halliards, put on the gaskets, 
and waited. 

On favorable days Tom 
amusement out of the monkey. 


got great 
It was 


on April the seventeenth; we were in 
longitude, 85° 
The sun 
Tom was 


latitude, 29° 30’ north; 
west—so my log-book tells me. 
was approaching the horizon. 
tramping about the deck, 
grinding squeaky music out 
of the grind-organ and 
stimulating the monkey by 
a long cord tied to his col- 
lar; the monkey dancing 
about, sporting a new cap 
made of a piece of red shirt, 
and now and again pranc- 
ing back to me (at the 
wheel) to collect a coin in 


his cap. 
Suddenly the monkey let 
out his peculiar screech, 


leaped off, surprising the 
cord out of Tom’s grasp, and 
in a jiffy was scampering 
aloft in the main rigging. 
The little animal’s gaze went 
to the southwest ;-and there, 
as Tom and I looked, we 
made out black smoke. 

Tom ran up the rat-lines, 
soon returning to take the 
wheel while I went aloft to 
gaze. A steamer’s hull 
showed, as I approached the 
cross-trees, making north- 
west. 

We held council, to decide 
whether or no we should 
show a signal of distress. In 
our improved state, we were 
both loath to do anything 
which might mean the aban- 
doning of the Flying Fish. 
And so, before we could de- 
cide, the steamer was gone. 
Just as the sun was sinking, we raised an- 
other steamer, to the east, nearly as far 
away as the former. And she, too, we 
allowed to pass without a sign. 

Day after day, week after week, of 
constant struggle to the west. On each 
noon, when the sun shone, came forth the 
sextant; and we marked progress on the 
chart, and so fed hope. Stormy weather 
found our sails furled under the gaskets; 
and we tossed, beaten about by wind and 
wave, fill the change. . 

Then came that sad day—May IIth. 


Tom 


— HE observation at noon told us 
: that we were near America, 
i close upon Watlings Island 
' (where Columbus made his first 
<8 landing), so close that we hoped 
to see the island sometime dur- 

ing the next day. 
Late in the afternoon, rather harmless- 
looking clouds began slowly to gather out 
of the south. The wind became a little 
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began to 
grind away at 
the organ. 


changeable, veering at times nearly half 
way round the compass. But there was 
no marked increase in its force; and Tom 
felt it would soon settle down to a steady, 
favorable breeze again. : 

And then suddenly it came upon us 
like an earthquake, ‘with not the slightest 
real warning. Before we could turn our 
eyes aloft the sails were all in tatters. 

In that terrible moment we were sent 
back to the condition in which we were 
months before, when we climbed aboard 
the Flying Fish. 

We crawled into the cabin, where we 
looked into one another’s despair-marked 
faces, and listened to the savage hissing 
of the storm above, and the snapping of 
the spray on the roof. We held by the 
screwed-fast cabin table, as the floor 
heaved under us, answering to the ever 
increasing surge. 

For two days it blew. Then followed 
three of changeable weather. On May 16th 
came the sun again. But he brought little 
cheer to the Flying Fish, Even the monkey 


The masts and rigging 
But to what use, 


showed dejection. 
all remained intact. 
without sails? 

We succeeded ‘in taking the observa- 
tion—latitude, 29° north; longitude, 72° 
80’ west. The storm had driven us north 
fifteen degrees. We had made a com- 
plete circle, and were back again very 
close to the very spot whence we had be- 
gun to drift four and one half months 
back; and again without sails or prospect 
of any. And; too, we were tantalized with 
the knowledge that we were stricken 
back almost within stone’s-throw of our 
own blessed land. ‘ 

From contemplation of the -chart, Tom 
and I looked up into one another’s eyes. 
Though we knew it not at the time, each 
harbored the same thought, which he 
dreaded to speak out—Are we again to 
drift around that great void at the mercy 
of the sea? Tom presently forced on a 
more cheering face. 

“Hit do look bad,” he said, “but mah 





mammy use ter say, ‘hit darkes’ jes’ ’fore 
de sun come.’ We sho’ guine to hit up 
wid some boat.” 

We went on deck, and there, to the 
east—hull up and trailing smoke—showed 
a steamer. Tom scrambled aloft on the 
rat-lines, to clear some _halliards, the 
monkey scampering past him. Then we 
ran up a signal, and waited. 

The steamer bore on, northeast, and soon 
was lost to view. That bit of hope was 
short-lived. 

I pass over the pain of that night—de- 
spair almost got us. 

The next noon we took observation. 
We were drifting northward! 

We were at the chart. Suddenly we 
heard the monkey, above, screeching out 
excitedly. We rushed on deck to see. the 
animal scampering up the shrouds. Smoke 
showed to the northeast. Within the hour, 
a steam schooner’s hull loomed up, coming 
straight for us. Providence had drifted 
us onto an ocean highway. 

The light northeast wind had made but 
little sea, so the Andres (from Bermuda 
to Havana) safely drew near enough to 
speak to us, and get the gist of our story. 
The captain sent us a set of sails, with 
instructions to leave them at Nassau. 

Again black sailor Tom revelled in sails. 
At the half offer of a tow, Tom had said, 
“We don’ need no tow ef we kin have 
sails.” He bent them on, set double-reefed 
for ease of handling, and for day after 
day, in a fair wind, we moved southwest- 
ward, each noon but one—clouded—we 
pricked‘on the chart a location nearer our 
goal. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of May 
28rd, the town and harbor of Nassau, 
Island of New Providence, became fully 
visible to us.. And we sailed proudly in, 
hove to, and let go our anchor. 


2" 6H, what a relief! How eager I 
b ‘dm, \. Was to get my foot on a bit of 
} ground again! And I remember 
y/ — how I dreaded lest some mis- 
_.. hap should give me to the sea 
again before I should get my 
clutch on the shore. 

Tom and I stood on the rail, holding by 
the shrouds and looking to the shore. The 
monkey chattered away above us. 

“If we only had a boat, Tom,” I said. 

“Dey be wt Hie boats in a minute,” said 
Tom. “Den we kin git to lan’ an’ mebbe 
buy one, honey.” 

Presently a number of small sailboats 
flocked about us. We begged the crew of 
one for a lift to shore. 

“Jes’ a minute!” called Tom, as the boat 
swung close. 

He dove into the cabin, directly to re- 
appear with the grind-organ and the 
monkey’s leash and cap. 

We were soon landed, and at once I 
began to dig my hands and feet into the 
sands of the beach. 


“Jes’ yo’ roll in de san’,” said Tom. 
“Ah’ll take a spell up de street.” 


And off went Tom, monkey, and organ. 


Finally I got enough of the beach, and 
set out to find my comrades. After some 
search, I espied a crowd ahead. From 
the midst came the squeaky music of the 
grind-organ, Tom working the crank, the 
monkey collecting pennies. The organ 
ceased, and Tom began a harangue. 

“Ladies an’ gen’lemen; me an’ Dean 
Markham, who is down on de beach, was 
wrecked on de schooner Flying Fish five 
month ago, an’ we bin a-floatin’ all over 
de ocean all dem months, widout sails. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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The Fox Patrol were polishing their 
shoes and sewing on a button 














Author of “Don Strong,of the Wolf Patrol ” 
Mustrated by Walt Louderback 


CHAPTER III 

(Synopsis of previous chapters on page 77) 
Tut Sranps By 

3T was a very quiet Don who 











: He had the com- 
} fortable conviction that he 
j had blundered. Having 
4 started to see Bobbie past 
trouble, he should have seen 
him through with quiet firmness. It had 
been a mistake to try to bargain. *® 

Regrets, though, would not do him any 
good. What was past was past. It was 
the future that troubled him the most. Tim, 
he was sure, would now carry a chip on his 
shoulder. If he tried to make him keep 
step with the other Scouts of the patrol, 
and if Tim did not want to keep step—— 

“You're not eating, Don,” said Barbara. 

He came to himself with a start, smiled 
sheepishly, and gave thought to his supper. 

Why had he gone back to Tim? And 
having gone back, why had he not told him, 
bluntly and plainly, that he would have to 
let Bobbie alone? Had there been a clash 
of wills, it would all be over with now. 
Instead, the time of decision had merely 
been put off. And because he had hesi- 
tated to meet it once, it. would be all the 
harder to meet next time. 

He awoke to the fact that he was again 
staring fixedly at his plate. He was glad 
when the meal came to an end, and went 
out on the porch. 

He was discouraged. Under Phil Mor- 
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ris the Wolf Patrol had been strong and 
vigorous. Phil had refused to stand for 
any nonsense. 

“TI guess—I guess I haven’t the spunk 
Phil had,” Don told himself. 

Presently Barbara came out. The chair 
in which he sat was wide. She touched 
his arm. 

“Push over, Don.” 

He made room for her. 

“Well,” she asked, “what’s the Scout 
trouble now?” 

He could always talk to Barbara as 
though she were an older brother. So he 
told her about Tim, and of the sorry way 
he had handled himself. 

“And now,” he ended, “Tim will think 
I’m scared of him and that he can do 
just as he pleases.” 

After a moment Barbara asked: 

“How about good turns, Don? 
Tim do any?” 

“Of course he does.: Isn’t he a Scout?” 

“What kind of good turns?” 

“Well——”. Don thought. “Remember 
last winter when Mr. Blair was sick?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tim fixed their furnace three times 
a day.” 

“Don,” Barbara said, “don’t you think 
he’s all right at heart if he does things 
like that?” 

Don stared. This was putting things in 
a new light. Then he thought of Tim rid- 
ing rough-shod over Bobbie, and wanting 
his own way in everything. 


“Maybe Tim’s all right at heart,” he said 


Does 


dubiously, “but he’s always making trouble 
just the same. I’m not going to let him 
stew up my patrol. Ill go to Mr. 
Wall is 

“Don Pr’ 

The sharp note of disappointment in 
Barbara’s voice sent the blood into his 
cheeks. 

“Stand on your own feet,” she said. 
“What would Mr. Wall think of you? Did 
the old-time Scouts like Daniel Boone go 
running for help every time they found 
themselves in trouble?” 

The boy was silent. There was a long 
pause. Barbara touched his arm. 

“Angry, Don?” 

“No. I—I guess I'll fight my own bat- 
tle,” he said. 

Somehow, that determination seemed to 
lighten his worries. He went upstairs and 
wrote some letters. Afterwards he picked 
up his Handbook and idly turned the 
pages. Presently his eyes fell on the tenth 
law, “He has the courage to face danger 
in spite of fear . . . and defeat does not 
down him.” Next he read the fourth law, 
“He is a friend to all and a brother to 
every other Scout.” Then he closed the 
book and for a long time stared straight 
ahead. 





| grenade brought a busy day—bird- 
houses all morning, base-ball practice 
in the afternoon, and a troop meeting at 
night. 

During the morning, as Don planed and 
sawed and hammered, he whistled a gay 
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But after dinner. as the time for 


air, 
base-ball practice approached, the whistle 
became subdued and at last stopped. 

Up to now, he had pitched against high 


school boys, lads of his own age. Tomor- 
row, though, he was to face a town team 
with older, more experienced players. He 
wondered if he would be able to make 
good. And he wondered, just a little, how 
he and Tim would work together. 

He might have saved himself the worry 
of wondering about Tim, for that after- 
noon’s practice gave no time for anything 
save work. Ted Carter drove the players 
with a high-strung, nervous vim. He 
seemed to find time for everything—first 
a signal drill, then fielding, then sliding 
into bases. 

Don was kept on the jump. As soon 
as his arm was warm and limber, Ted 
hustled him to the mound, and for fifteen 
minutes he stood there and threw to bases 
as signals were flashed to him. Then Ted 
gave him ten minutes of fielding 


be all right. He walked home cheerfully. 

Tim, Andy, Alex and Ritter were at 
headquarters: when he arrived for the troop 
meeting that evening. 

“We've been inspecting each other,” 
Andy laughed. “Look at those fellows 
oyer there.” 

The Fox Patrol had blacking and a 
brush, and two Scouts were polishing their 
shoes. One of the Eagles, under the watch- 
ful eye of his patrol leader, was sewing on 
a button. 

“This is going to be a fight,” Andy went 
on. “Those Scouts are in earnest.” 

“That’s the way for a Scout to be,” 
said Don. The prospect of a struggle 
sent a sparkle into his eyes. “We'll have 
to do that, too.” 

“Needles and thread and shoe-brushes?” 
Tim demanded. 

Don nodded. 

“Not for me,” said Tim. “I’m no kid. 
Nobody has to tell me to clean myself.” 


score, 





bunts. By that time the sweat 
was running down his face and 
his breath was coming hard. 

“Get into a sweater,” Ted or- 
dered. “I'll want you back here 
in ten minutes. Now, Tim, I’m 
going to let some of the fellows 
steal bases.’ Let’s see you throw 
them out.” 

Don was glad of the respite. 
He retired beyond the foul lines 
and watched. There was no 
doubt that Tim knew his job. 
Short and stocky and agile, he 
seemed made in a catcher’s 
mold. He could reach second 
base with a forearm throw while 
squatting on his heels, and a 
snap of the wrist was enough to 
send the ball to first or third. 


“He’s got awfully strong 
arms,” said Don to himself. 
“All right, Don,” called Ted. 
He shed his sweater and went 
back to the mound. One by one 
the batters were called.in to hit 
against him. He watched for 
Tim’s signals, and tried to put 
the ball where Tim wanted it. 
The batters hit him freely. 
When practice ended, he was 
worried. If older players could 
hit him like that 
“Forget it,” said Ted. “Fielding 
bunts for ten minutes took a lot 
of your sap. You'll go in fresh 
tomorrow. Isn’t that right, Tim?” 
“Sure,” said the catcher. 
“And another thing,” said the 
captain. “Toward the end there 
you were shaking your head to 
Tim’s signals and pitching what 
you wanted. None of that to- 
morrow. Let Tim judge the bat- 
ters. This is his second year 
against town teams; he knows 
their game better than you.” 
Tim swelled out his chest and 
swaggered. 
“All right,” said Don. If Ted 
thought nothing of the way he 
had been batted, everything must 
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The Scoutmaster’s whistle called the troop 
to attention. Don gave a quick glance as 
his patrol took its station. His heart sank. 
Bobbie Brown was not in place. 

Mr. Wall was halfway through inspec- 
tion when Bobbie burst into the room. 
He came to salute, and quietly tip-toed 
to his place. But his face was flushed 
from running, and his hair was awry. The 
troop was at attention. Bobbie could not 
lift a hand to rearrange his hair. He had 
to stand there stiffly just as he was. 

The inspection came to an end. 
Wall faced the waiting lines. 

“Fox Patrol,” he announced, “a perfect 
Eagle Patrol, all present, all clean, 
but one Scout talking in ranks, one-half 
point off. Wolf Patrol, one Scout untidy, 
one Scout late, one and one-half points 
cff.” 

As soon as the lines were broken, Tim 
turned to the unhappy Bobbie. 

“See what a fine fix you got us in?” he 


Mr. 





“Geel I thought you had more nerve than that” 
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demanded angrily of the crestfallen Scout. 
“I couldn’t help it,” Bobbie explained. 


“My mother didn’t know she was out of ; 


sugar, and the man in the store had to open 
a new barrel, and he couldn’t find his 
hatchet, and I had to wait.” 
“You should have gone for 
the sugar this afternoon,” Tim 

insisted. “The rest of us take : 

the trouble to come here right 

and then you spoil things.” 

“I couldn’t help it,” Bobbie 
said miserably. “I——” 

“It’s all right, Bobbie,” said Don. 
“Don’t let it happen again.” He - 
was disappointed, but what was the ae 
use ef jumping on a Scout who was ¢ 
trying to do right? 

“What's the use of me slicking 
up,” Tim scowled, “if other fellows 
are going to do as they please?” 
The Scout Scribe walked toward 
the slate. Every eye in the room 
watched while the Scribe rubbed out 
and wrote: 


Points 


Patrol 

Eagle eeeecces 28 y 
ON: dae thaw wan - 80 
MN 4dtevdeas 80Y, 


The Wolves were still 
in the lead, but Don did 
not feel the least 
like cheering. 
For the next 
hour, while the 
troop worked at 
signalling, map- 
reading and ad- 
vanced knot- 
tying, he did 
his part and forgot to 
be despondent. He 
brightened when the 
logs were brought in 
and the theory of 
bridge building ap- 
plied. But when the 
bridge was done—this 
time it held—he lost 
interest. 

“The Wolf Patrol 
has the assignment of ; 
having’ headquarters «. . . and played 
clean for the next leap frog down 
meeting,” the Scout- the room” 
master announced. 

The usual hubbub followed this dismissal. 

The session was over. Don told his 
patrol not to forget Monday’s practice and 
walked out alone. He had gone but a 
short distance when running footsteps 
sounded behind him. He stopped, and hope- 
ful of almost anything encouraging, turned. 

“Don!” It was Bobbie. “I’m sorry e 
he began humbly. 

The patrol leader forced a smile. “You 
only lost us a point and a half, Bobbie. 
Maybe you'll get that back in the first aid 
contest.” 

Bobbie’s mouth tightened. “It won’t be 
because I’m not trying,” he said; and Don 
went home telling himself that he knew 
one Scout the Wolves could count on 
through thick and thin. 
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EXT morning he tried to build 

- bird-house:, but for once he 

—. could find no pleasure in the 

-} work. His thoughts were on the 

~~ afternoon. The Glenrock team 

had a reputation as hitters, and he won- 

dered, in spite of what Ted had said, 

whether he would be able to hold his 
own. 

When Ted had asked him to pitch for 
the Chester town team, he had protested 
that he was only a high school player. 
Ted, however, had told him earnestly 
that many town team pitchers were no 
better. Besides, wouldn’t it be fine ex- 
perience to pitch against stronger bat- 
ters? Weeks ago that argument had 

sounded all right but now Don was 

worried. 


tised. Don was sure that there 
would be quite a crowd. Nor was 
he mistaken. Early as it was when 
he came to the field, spectators 
were already gathering. Ted, 
with a veteran’s poise, was un- 
ruffled, but there was a notice- 
able tension among most of 
the other players. Don sat on 
the rough bench and waited 
for the signal to warm up. 

Presently the Glenrock 
players arrived. He looked at 
them closely, and his nerves 
jumped. Gosh! didn’t they 
look big? . And what big, black 
bats ! 

“All right, Don,” said 
Ted. “Warm up. Take it 
easy. These fellows can 
strike out and pop flies just 
as easily as anybody else.” 

Don tried to smile, and 
took his place. By this 
time a solid wall of spec- 
tators ran along the base- 
lines and down toward the 
foul flags. Don’s first few 
pitches went wide, and Tim 
glanced at him sharp- 
ly. The catcher was 
almost as cool as Ted. 


ik The game had been well adver- 


he began tossing the 
ball into the air after 
Wh , it plunked intohis mitt, 
ad of \ catching it in his bare 
hand as it came down. 

As soon as his arm felt right, Don tried 
out his curves. His drop,—his best ball,— 
worked nicely, but his in-curve and his out- 
curve were only fair. He kept trying 
them, and became worried, and went back 
to his drop and found that he had lost 
his control of that, too. What was the 
matter? Was he getting stage fright? 

“That’s enough,” called Ted. 

- He walked toward the bench. Tim hur- 
ried to his side. 

“Scared?” the catcher asked. 

Don nodded. 

“Gee!” said Tim. “I thought you had 
more nerve than that. Just go out there 
and stick it over. You don’t see me get- 
ting rattled.” 

“You don’t have to serve the ball,” 


To show his calmness. 





said Don. ‘Tim did ‘not help his nerves. 
- “No,” said Tim; “but I’m the fellew who 
has to decide what balls they get. I guess 
that’s some responsibility. You pitch the 
way I tell you to and we'll be all right.” 

Don watched Glenrock’s practice. They 
handled the ball well, but not better than 
Chester. If their hitting had been over- 
rated 

“They’re through,” said Ted. “Come on, 
Don. Don’t get excited now. Watch Tim’s 
signals and give him what he calls for. 
We're in back of you.” 

“That’s what. I’ve been telling him,” said 
Tim. 

A minute later Don faced the first bat- 
ter. Tim squatted, rose up on his toes, 
stuck his mitt between his legs, laid a 
finger on the mitt, and then spread his 
hands wide. 

“Come on, Don,” he called. “Easy pick- 
ing, here; easy picking. Put it right over.” 

Tim had signalled for the drop. Don 
swallowed a lump ‘in his throat. Would 
the ball break true? Would this broad- 
shouldered young man who stood so confi- 
dently at the plate hammer his curve a 
mile? 

Don _ pitched. 
missed. 

The second signal was for an in. Don 
pitched. The batter tightened his muscles 
to swing, changed his mind, and allowed 
his arms to grow limp. And the ball that 
looked as though it would be outside the 
plate, suddenly broke inward and crossed 
the corner. 

“Strike two!” ruled the umpire. 

A wave of gladness ran through Don’s 
veins. His curves were working, and this 
batter didn’t seem to be any harder to 
pitch to than some high school players he 
had faced. 

Tim called for pitch-outs on the next 
two, hoping that the batter would “bite.” 
The Glenrock player, though, seemed to 
have become cautious. Then Don pitched 
a drop, and the batter hit over it, sent a 
grounder toward third base, and was 
thrown out. 

The next batter caught the first ball 
pitched and hammered it to center field 
for a base. 

Don’s lips twitched. He wondered if 
the runner would try to steal, and if he 
would be too green to hold him to the 
bag. Ted signalled him to play the plate. 

Tim signed for a pitch-out, or waste 
ball. Don pitched, 

The catcher had shrewdly judged that 
Glenrock would try to steal the moment 
she got a runner on. He saw the runner 
break for second. He got the ball, drew 
back his arm, and shot the ball down with- 
out rising from his squat. 

It was a beautiful throw. The runner 
was out by a yard. 

“Try to get fresh with the kid pitcher, 
eh?” yelled Tim. 

“That’s turning them back.” shouted Ted 
Carter. “Get this fellow, Don.” 

Don “got” him on an incurve that was 
hit for a puny infield pop. 

Glenmore was out. She had had her 
first inning and had not scored. Ted came 


(Continued on page 51) 
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The batter swung and 
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* © SPECIALLY at,Christma 
highly honored but, if we 
%. in the mistletoe’s life, the p 
S* ostracized and expelled from g 
a tree thief. Fromsthe’\ human point"® 
aner plant does not exist. No, I take that 
The dodder is aS bad, if not worse. ~ 
jates the character.of the mistletoe, and 
labels ithwith the term, Phofadendron, tree thief. That 
is right’ Tree thief. is. . The Qword sets it forth to the 
world 4 ‘its, tru€ light, “\But)it is strange that among some 
of the meanest people, the meanest plants, the most pernicious 
afiimals, this thief amd some others ate highly honored. The. 
Anierican mistletoe is somewhat different from the, English. ~, 
Qurs is well-known as growing largely upon walnats and other 
degiduous trees (those that, shed their leaves) chiefly from 
the Qhio Rivér ee As it is a.dainty evergred@i, and 
: ae it feeds,» 








bae 
The scientisQapper 





dropped in the posing cracks of the bark there germinate 
and insinuate their root-like ‘projections into the living tissues 
beneath. From this living tissue the plant absorbs its food. 
As the branch of the invohimtary host increases in diameter 
. the Woody tissue Is pile Fis, hares the thieving mistletoe. 
But curiously the parasite d obtain its livelihood en- 
tirely by thieving, ag it haSteverg leaves and can elaborate 
materi@is taken directly from the air and work these over in 
the leg laBORa tory practically by the same method as that of 
leave Work over the material taken from the soil. - 
 odder is well-known to every Scout who is in the 
n is a mass of or andiyeliow threads 
completely 


ene 
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by 


weather | 
~planted ‘in a 


-dies, but it usually 
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flower pot Gr ‘a% 
box filled with 
earth. Thé slen- 
der root  pene- 
trates the ground 
and a slender tip, 
Supported chiefly 
the --nourish- 
ment in, the seed, 
reaghes from side 
to.. side in“ its 
search for a host. 
If it finds none it . 





Nature's, Merry Christmas blossom, oy 
‘mistletoe e ss i 


clings to the weeds and bushes that ‘are abundant in the molat 
places where the dodder prefers to-live. 
Those of us who cultivate the experimental habit: should le 

to grow some of these tiny seeds in connection with a larger. 
plant, which may be placed in the experimental box... The, 
germinating seeds of the dodder, as well as those of the. 
mistletoe, are interesting and instructive. It is only from our 
human point of view that we assert that either the letoe .. 
or- the dodder is morally bad. Unlike human beings no | pla 
can be inherently bad. But from another point of view. br 
plants are admirable, sings both prove their stg Sp tos 







ditions. What may be dist 


jpoint of view may be ady 


nsiders plants in tf 
the struggle, for exis 
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abundant com 


observed He 


He found 
that he 


He was solitary but not alone 
panionship tn the plants and 
said that he could find occupation enough in 
Thoreau required no merry-go round, 


inimals 
watching the 


— - 
progress of the seasons 


no brass band, no tennis racket, no baseball club, no games 


He lived alone but was not lonely Nowadays a man would 
not attract the slightest attention if he should go and live 
alone by the pend side, but Thoreau led the van in a long 
eries of ind cabin dwellers But we have yet toe 


( imp rs 
learn that when we go to 
the woods we 
behind us the things of the 
city and not try to take the 


city into the woods 


what \ f 
Slow fie 


should le ive 


That is 

Thoreau did \ 

ly but surely boys \ f 
and men are learn- S| 


ing that the woods 

and ponds have : 
charms sharply dis ej 
tinct from -the oc- ' 
cupations of — the . 
city. The Scout. Naturalist 
recently Walden. 
The accompanying  illustra- 
tion shows’ bim with his 
daughter at | this 
monument erected in 
ory of a famous naturalist. 


revisited 


unique 
mem- 


IN GERMINAT- 


Keys 


EXPERIMENTS 
inc Marie 
~~. - VERY Scout is in- The 
terested in the fly- 
ing machine as well as in the kite. The principles of 
both are exemplified in the maple key which some- 
times carries the seeds of the maple to a long dis- 
tence from the parent tree. The keys are often seen com- 
pletely covering the sidewalk under the trees that border the 


maple hey 


The Scout Naturalist has some fun with his beex 








conspicuous parts of the aeru 


Then the 


My They are the most 


plane that carries the little maple to its new home 


highway 
eed germinates One sprout comes through the ground and 
puts forth Ltthe leaves, the other enters the ground in search 
The two large cotyledons that resemble the 
two halves of a bean are the parts that supply the tiny new 
food until it can get food for itself through its 
Thus the wings or the kite-like parts of the key 
tree in the 


of nourishment 


plant with 
own roots 
decay as soon as the seed has established the new 
Then the food-supplying cotyledons decay as soon 
nourishment from the 


few place 
as the little tree us able to obtain its 
ground 


Tere is Fun 1n BEEKEEPING 


HERE is fun in keeping bees. I fancy some of the 
fe i] Scouts are exclaiming, “Yes, and stings, too.” It 
ae ‘is true that honeybees can sting. If they could not, 

. they could not protect their property. Other bees, 

flies, wasps, yellow jackets and various honey loving 

animals would steal their store of sweets. Let us not find 

fault with the stings but rather admire the little insects for 
their ability to protect their own. 

But bees do not sting promiscuously. They will not sting 
their caretaker when gently handled, except on rare occasions, 
and after all an occasional sting is not so bad. The bee- 
keeper puts on gloves and veil and is then immune from 
their attacks, even if he works rapidly and does not always 
handle them gently. ‘The accompanying illustrations show how 
hees may be freely’ handled 

It is an interesting fact that when the thirty-two sections 
are put into the upper part of the hive, each of which is to 
be built into’a pound of honey, the bees do not begin on all 
of them simultaneously although the entire box, known as the 
super, may be filled with bees. One would suppose that when 
this box is added and the bees crowd into it, they would 
begin work on each of the sections, but they do not. ‘They 
start in the center, and will even carry to completion some 
of the central sections before they begin to fill the comb in 
the remote corners. When a section is filled to the edges it 
is known, in the honey producer's terms, as a “fancy section.” 

Scouts that are seeking for Some 
occupation with which to make 
money are invited to turn their 
attention to honeybees. The Scout 
Naturalist will gladly send free 
literature upon request, if accom- 
panied by a stamped and self-ad- 
dressed envelope, and an address 
will be given. at which all forms 
of apparatus, as well as a liberal 
supply of pamphlets of instruction, 
may -_be Especially in 
these times of the high price of 
sugar, the United’ States Govern- 
ment is encouraging the keeping 
of honeybees. The Department of 
Agriculture issues a supply of free 
pamphlets, and will give personal 
information by circular or-even by 
personal letter Let the Scouts 
carefully consider the advisability 
of honeybee culture and the pro- 
duction of honey for the coming 
season. There are plenty of people 
>: willing jto instruct and encourage. 
‘Unless a buy is a coward, as we 
hope none of the Scouts are, an 
‘occasional sting is not unbearable. 
It is, to be sure, a little worse than 
a mosquito bite, but I would rather 
have severalstings than endure the 
innumerable mosquito bites that I 
have known to be inflicted on some 
campers. But where is the Scout 
that would run away from camp 


obtained, 
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Lecause he is afraid of a mosquito? 

see culture is not only interesting but it calls for watehful- 
ness and vigilance, two qualities good to be developed, and it 
is also profitable, another quality not to be neglected at. the 


present time 
\ Pus Doc With Savpre ano Biranket! 


O, you must guess again when you look at the accom- 
panying illustration. It does not look. like a pug 
dog, but it is suggestive of one. The “saddle and 
blanket, however, closely resemble a saddle and 
blanket It is the picture of a small larva or cater- 








The caterpillar ‘thus wears a blanket 


pillar found on cornstalks occasionally in the northern states, 
but more frequently in the southern. Dr. W. J. Holland says 
of this curious larva: 

“The green caterpillars with little brown saddles on the 
back are familiar to every southern boy who: has wandered 
in the cornfields, and many a lad can recall the first time he 
came in contact with the stinging bristles as he happened to 
brush against the beastie. Nettles are not to be compared in 
stinging power to the armament of. this beautifully colored 
larva.” 

A Ransrr “Freezinc” iN THE SNow 


F we use a popular expression, the cottontail rabbit 
shown in the accompanying, illustration may be said 
to be “freezing” though he “is, as warm and com- 
fortable on the beautiful winter day as he can be. 
Freezing is the term used to 
describe the action of an animal when 
it keeps perfectly still in its attempt to 
escape from an enemy. The method is 
adopted by many animals and by a va- 
riety of insects. ‘The Scout Naturalist 
was taking a photograph of the winter 
woods and had not the slightest notion 
that any animal was present. -He had 
exposed several photographic plates 
‘and was reaching down for the sec- 
ond or third time to pick up the holders 
when he saw in the hollow of a tree 
trunk this cottontail perfectly motion- 
less, “freezing” in this nice resting 
place. You may imagine his astonish- 
ment. This rabbit was not tame; it was 
a thoroughly wild rabbit of the woods, 
As the camera was on a swivel top 
tripod, and required only a slight swing- 
ing and tilting to turn it to the base 
of the tree, this photograph and sev- 
eral others were secured. So confident 
was the rabbit that he would escape 
attention by his freezing attitude that 
after tlis photograph had been taken 
the Scout Naturalist advanced to within 
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four feet of the tree, when, with one gigantic bound, the animal 
leaped frow the boHow and vanished within the protection of 
a near-by stone wall. Some naturalists attribute human quali- 
ties to animals, and tell us how one may get near to them by 
being merely friendly. That is not altogether truce, though 
there are times when it does seem as if a manifestation of 
friendship is réciprocated, but in this particular instance the 
rabbit regarded the camerist as an enemy and adopted the 
best method within its animal knowledge to escape from that 
enemy. It was a wise method. Suppose the camerist had 
had a gan. The most dangerous thing that rabbit could have 
done in that case would have been to bound out of the hollow 
and run. It tuok that method only as a last resort to escape 
capture by the actual placing of hands upon it. 


Front View or A Wuarisit 


EAR SCOUT NATURALIST: What bird is:it that 

is all red except the top of its tead which is black ? 
| } It is ‘about the size of a robin or a little: smaller. 
Be The one that I saw was ‘sitting in the top of a tree 

and facing toward me, so that £ had only a front 
view of it.—Scout R. O Shootan, Jr. 

Your description dves not absolutely apply to the red- 
headed woodpecker, although it is closer to that ‘than to any 
other bird that I can recall. This woodpecker has head, neck, 
throat and upper breast deep .red, while its back is bluish 
black. I think that you must have seen over the head the 
black upon the bird's back. The tail is also black and possibly 
in the position in which you saw the bird this black tail gave 
it the appearance of having the upper part of the head black 
Let me suggest that wherever possible you get more than one 
view of a bird. 

I sent your article to the American Museum of Natural 
History for their opinion, and have received the following letter 
from the Associate Curator of Birds:— , 

This yives me a text for the necessity of 


careful identifi- 
cation. 1 receive a yre at number of letters from scouts and 
others giving descriptions that- are impossib!s te fit up with 
any known form of life, and I eften exclaim, ax did the farmer 
when he saw a giraffe for the first time, ‘There ain’t no such 
animale”? * 

The description differs in so many important respects from 
any of our local birds that, in my opinion, it is absolutely im- 
possible to identify it. If the bird seen was actually largely 
red in color, it must be one of two species—cither the ‘Cardinal 
or the Scarlet Tanager It would be impossible to describe the 
Red-headed Woodpecker as “all red, except for the top of 
the head.” 


This rabbit was a thoroughly wild one of the Woods, 
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By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 
Illustrated by Cherries L.wirenn 


(Conclusion) 


N the following day they were at 

Alexandria on the Potomac, where 

the great council was to be held, Here 
Braddock’s camp was spread, and in a 
larger tent he met Governor Dinwiddie of 
Virginia, Governor de Lancey of New 
York, Governor Sharpe of Maryland; Gov- 
ernor Dobbs of North Carolina and Gov- 
ernor Shirley of Massachusetts. 

It was the most momentous council yet 
held in North America, and all the young 
officers waited with the most intense eager- 
ness the news from the tent. Robert saw 
Braddock as he went in, a middle-aged 
man of high color and an obstinate chin. 
Grosvenor gave him some of the gossip 
about the general. 

“I.ondon has many stories of him,” he 
said. “He has spent most of his life in the 
army. He is a gambler, but brave, rough 
but generous, irritable, but often very kind. 
Opposition inflames him, but he likes zeal 
and good service. He is very fond of your 
young Mr. Washington, who, I hear, is 
much of a man.” 

The council in the great tent was long 
and weighty, and well it might have been, 
even far beyond the wildest thoughts of 
any of the participants. These were the 
beginnings of events that shook not only 
America but Europe for sixty years. In 
the tent they agreed upon a great and 
comprehensive scheme of campaign. Brad- 
dock would proceed with his attack upon 
Fort Duquesne, Shirley would see that the 
forces of New England seized Beauséjour 
and de Lancey would have Colonel Wil- 
liam Johason to move upon Crown Point 
and then Niagara. Acadia also would be 
taken. Dinwiddie, after Shirley, was the 
most vigorous of the governors, and he 
promised that the full force of Virginia 
should be behind Braddock. 

While Robert sat with his friends in the 
shade of a grove, awaiting the result of 
the deliberations in the tent, his attention 
was attracted by a strong, thick-set figure 
in a British uniform. 

“Colonel Johnson!” he cried, and running 
forward he shook hands eagerly with Col- 
onel William Johnson. 

“Why Colonel!” he exclaimed, “I didn’t 
dream that you were here, but I’m most 
happy to see you.” 

“And I to see you, Mr. Lennox, or 
Robert, as I shall call you,” said Colonel 
Johnson. “Alexandria is a long journey 
from Mount Johnson, but you see I’m here, 
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awaiting the results of this council, which 
I tell you may have vast significance for 
North America.” 

“But why are you not in the tent with 
the others, you who know so much more 
about conditions on the border than any 
man who is in there*” 

“I am not one of the governors, Robert, 
my lad, nor am I General Braddock. 
Hence I’m not eligible, but I’m not to be 
neglected. I may as well tell you that we 
are planning several expeditions, and that 
I’m to lead one in the north.” 

“And Madam Johnson, and everybody at 
your home? Are they well?” 

“As well of body as human beings can 
be when I left. Molly told me that if I 
saw you to give you her special love. Ah, 
you young blade, if you were older I 
should be jealous, and then, again, perhaps 
I shouldn’t !” 

“And Joseph?” 

“Young Thayendaneagea? Fierce and 
warlike as becomes his lineage. He de- 
mands if I lead an army to the war that 
he go with me, and he scarce twelve. What 
is more, he will demand and insist, until I 
have to take him. ‘Tis a true eagle that 
young Joseph. But here is Willet! It 
soothes my eyes to see you again, brave 
hunter, and Tayoga, too, who is fully as 
welcome.” 

He shook hands with them both and the 
Onondaga gravely asked: 

“What news of my people, Waraiyageh?” 

Colonel Johnson’s face clouded. 

“Things do not go well between us and 
the vale of Onondaga,” he replied: “The 
Hodenosaunee complain of the Indian 
commissioners at Albany, and with justice. 
Moreover, the French advance and the 
superior French vigor create a fear that 
the British and Americans may lose. Then 
the Hodenosaunee will be left alone to 
fight the French and all the hostile tribes. 
Father Drouillard has come back and is 
working with his converts.” 

“The nations of the Hodenosaunee will 
never go with the French,” declared Tayo- 
ga with emphasis. “Although the times 
seem dark, the men’s minds may waver 
for a while, they will remain loyal to their 
ancient allies. Their doubts will cease, 
Waraiyageh, when the king across the sea 
takes away the power of dealing with us 
from the Dutch commissioners at Albany, 
and’ gives it to you; you who know us so 
well and who have always been our friend.” 

Colonel Johnson’s face flushed with 
pleasure. 


“Your opinion of me is too high, Tayo- 
ga,” he said, “but I'll not deny that it 
gratifies me to hear it.” 

But while Colonel Johnson was not a 
member of the council and could not sit 
with it, he had a great reputation with all 
the governors, and the next day he was 
asked to appear before them and General 
Braddock, where he was treated with the 
consideration due to a man of his achieve- 
ments, and where the council, without wait- 
ing for the authority of the English king, 
gave him full and complete powers to treat 
with the Hodenosaunee, and to heal the 
wounds inflicted upon the pride of the na- 
tions by the commissioners at Albany. He 
was thus made superintendent of Indian 
affairs in North America, and he was also 
as he had said to lead the expedition 
against Crown Point. He came forth from 
the council exultant, his eyes glowing. 

“°Tis even more than I had hoped,” he 
said to Willet, “and now I must say fare- 
well to you and the brave lads with you. 
We have come to the edge of great things, 
and there is no time to waste.” 

He hastened northward, the council 
broke up the next day, and the visiting 
governors hurried back to their respective 
provinces to prepare for the campaigns, 
leaving Braddock to strike the first blow. 


Cuapter XV. 


The Forest Fight 


once, but annoying delays occurred. 
He had noticed that Hamilton, the 
governor of the great neighboring province 
of Pennsylvania, was not present at the 
council, but he did not know the cause of 
it until a young Virginian told him. 
“Pennsylvania is in a huff,’ he said, 
“because General Braddock’s army has 
been landed at Alexandria instead of 
Philadelphia. Truth to tell, for an ex- 
petition against Fort Duquesne, Philadel- 
phia would have been a nearer and better 
place, but I hear that one John Hanbury, 
a powerful merchant who trades much in 
Virginia, wanted the troops to come this 
way that he might sell them supplies, and 
he persuaded the Duke of. Newcastle to 
choose Alexandria. °Tis a bad state of af- 
fairs, Lennox, but you and I can’t remedy 
it. The chief trouble is between the gen- 
eral and the Pennsylvanians, many of whom 
are Quakers and Germans, as obstinate 
people as this world has ever produced.” 
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As fast as they could reload their rifles, they fired at the demon horde that pressed closer and closer 


The differences and difficulties were soon 
patent to all. A month of spring was 
passing, and the army was far from having 
the necessary supplies. Neither Virginia 
nor Pennsylvania responded properly. In 
Pennsylvania there was a bitter quarrel 
between the people and the proprietary 
government that hampered action. Many 
of the contractors who were to furnish 
equipment thought much more of profit 
than of patriotism. Braddock, brave and 
honest, but tactless and wholly ignorant of 
the conditions predominant in any new 
country, raged and stormed. He de- 
nounced the Virginia troops that came to 
his standard, calling shameful their lack of 
uniforms and what he considered their 
lack of discipline. 

Robert heard that in these turbulent 
days young Washington, whom Braddock 
had taken on his staff as a colonel and for 
whom he had a warm personal regard, was 
the best mediator between the testy gen- 
eral and the stubborn population. In his 
difficult position, and while yet scarcely 
more than a boy, he was showing all the 
great qualities of character that he was to 
display so grandly in the long war twenty 
years later. 

Willet was undoubtedly anxious. The 
delays which were still numerous weighed 
heavily upon him, and he confided: to Rob- 
ert that every day lost would increase the 
danger of the march. 

“The French and Indians, of course, 
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know our troubles,” he said. “St. Luc has 
gone like an arrow into the wilderness with 
all the news about us, and he’s~ not the 
only one. If we could adjust this trouble 
with the Pennsylvanians we might start at 
once.” 

An hour or two after he uttered his 
complaint, Robert saw a middle-aged man, 
not remarkable of appearance, talking 
with Braddock. His. dress was homespun 
and careless, but his large head was beau- 
tifully shaped, and his features, though 
they might have been called homely, shone 
with the light of an extraordinary intelli- 
gence. His manner as he talked to Brad- 
dock, without showing any tinge of defer- 
ence, was soothing. Robert saw at once, 
despite his homespun dress, that here was 
a man of the great world and of. great 
affairs. 

“Who is he?” he said to Willet. 

“It’s Benjamin Franklin, of Pennsyl- 
vania,” replied the hunter, “I hear he’s 
one of .the shrewdest men in all the col- 
onies, and I don’t doubt the report.” 

It was Robert’s first sight of Franklin, 
certainly not the least in that amazing 
group of men who founded the American 
Union: 

“They say,” continued Willet, “that he’s 
already achieved the impossible, that he’s 
drawing General Braddock and the Penn- 
sylvanians together, and that we'll soon get 
weapons, horses and all the other supplies 
we need. . 


It was no false news. Franklin had done 
what he alone could do. One of the great- 
est masters of diplomacy the world has 
ever known, he brought Braddock and 
Pennsylvania together, and smoothed out 
the difficulties. All the needed supplies 
began to flow in, and on the tenth of an 
eventful May the whole army started from 
Wills Creek, to which point it had ad- 
vanced, while Franklin was removing the 
difficulties. A new fort named Cumber- 
land had been established there, and stal- 
wart Virginians had been cutting a road 
ahead through the wilderness. 

The place was on the edge of the unend- 
ing forest. The narrow fringe of settle- 
ments on the Atlantic coast was left be- 
hind, and henceforth they must march 
through regions known only to the Indians * 
and the woods rangers. But it was a fine 
army, two British regiments under Halket 
and Dunbar, their numbers reinforced by 
Virginia volunteers, and five hundred 
other Virginians, divided into nine com- 
panies. There was a company of British 
sailors, too, and artillery, and hundreds of 
wagons and baggage horses. Among the 
teainsters was a strong lad named Daniel 
Boone destined to immortality as the most 
famous of all pioneers. 

Robert, Willet and Tayoga could have 
had horses to ride, but declined them. 
They knew that they could scout along the 
flanks of an army far better on fooi. 


Robert looked with a kindling eye from 
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started their trains. 
“A great force! 


before it!” 


“How far is Fort Duquesne?” asked 


Grosvenor. 


“In the extreme western part of the 


province of ‘Pennsylvania, 
many days’ march from 
here, It’s in the Ohio 
country, because the waters 
there flow westward, the 
Alleghany and Mononga- 
hela joining at the fort 
and forming the great 
Ohio.” 

That day a trader named 
Croghan brought about 
fifty Indian warriors to the 
camp, among them a few 
belonging to the Hodeno- 
saunee, and offered their 
services as scouts and 
skirmishers. Braddock, who 
loved regularity and out- 
ward discipline, gazed at 
them in astonishment, 

“Savages!” he said. “We 
will have none of them!” 

The Indians, uttering no 
complaint, disappeared in 
the green forest, with Wil- 
let and Tayoga gazing 
somberly after them. 

“*Twas a mistake,” said 
the hunter. “They would 
have been our eyes and 
ears, where we needed 
eyes and ears most.” 

“A warrior of my kin 
was among them,” said 
Tayoga. “Word will fly 
north that an insult has 
been offered to the Hod- 
enosaunee.” 

“But,” said Willet, “Col- 
onel William Johnson will 
take a word of another 
kind. As you know, Tayo- 
ga, as I know, and, as all 
the nations of the Hodeno- 
saunee know, Waraiyageh 
is their friend. He will 
speak to them no word that is not true. 
He will brush away all that web of craft, 
and cunning and cheating, spun by the In- 
dian commissioners at Albany, and he will 
see that there is no infringement upon the 
rights of the great League.” 

“Waraiyageh will do all that, if he can 
reach Mount Johnson in time,” said Tayo- 
ga, “but Onontiv rises before the dawn, 
and he does not sleep until after midnight. 
He sings beautiful songs in the ears of the 
warriors, and the songs he sings seem to 
be true. Already the French and their 
allies have been victorious everywhere save 
at Fort Refuge, and they carry the 
trophies of triumph into Canada.” 

“But the time for us to strike a great 
blow is at hand, Tayoga,” said Robert, 
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the wilderness back to the army, the great- 
est that had yet been gathered in the “Behold this splendid army! 
forest, the red coats of the soldiers gleam- 
ing now in the spring sunshine, and the ican wilderness. 
air resounding with whips as the teamsters 


A grand force!” he 
said. “The French and Indians can’t stand 


Tayoga. 


depths.” 





But Tayoga, quick as lightning, hurled his pistol with all his might. 


Soon after Croghan and his Indians left 
the camp a figure tall, dark and somber, 
followed by a dozen men wild of appear- 
ance and clad in hunter’s garb, emerged 
from the forest and walked in silence to- 
ward General Braddock’s tent. The regu- 
lar soldiers stared at them in astonishment, 
but their dark leader took no notice. Rob- 
ert uttered an exclamation of surprise and 
pleasure. ‘ 

“Black Rifle!’ he said. 

“And who is Black Rifle?” asked Gros- 
venor. 

“A great hunter and scout and a friend 
of mine. I’m glad he’s here. The general 
can find many uses for Black Rifle and 
his men.” 

He ran forward and greeted Black Rifle, 


who, with Grosvenor had been listening. who smiled one of his rare smiles at sight 
No such of the youth. Willet and Tayoga gave him 
force was ever before sent into the Amer- the same warm welcome. 
When we take Fort 
Duquesne we shall hold the key to the 
whole Ohio country, and we shall turn it 
in the lock and fasten it against the Gov- 
ernor General of Canada and all his allies,” 
“But the wilderness is mighty,” said 
“Even the army of the great 
English king is small when it enters its 


“What news, Black Rifle?” asked Robert. 

“The French and Indians gather at Fort 
Duquesne to meet you. They are not in 
great force, but the wilderness will help 
them and the best of the French leaders 
are there.” 

“Have you heard anything of St. Luc?” 
asked Robert. 

“We met a Seneca runner who had seen 
him. The Senecas are not at 
war with the French, and the 
man talked with him a little, 
but the Frenchman didn’t 
tell him anything. We think 
he was on the way to Fort 
Duquesne to join the other 
French leaders there.” 

“Have you heard the 
names of any of _ these 
Frenchmen?” 

“Besides St. Luc there’s 
Beaujeu, Dumas, Ligneris 
and Contrecoeur who com- 
mands. French regulars and 
Canadian troops are in the 
fort, and the heathen are 
pouring in from the west 
and north.” 

“Those are brave and 
skillful men,” said Willet, as 
he listened to the names of 
the French leaders who 
would oppose them. “But 
*twas good of you, Black 
Rifle, to come with these 
lads of yours to help us.” 

After the men had en- 
joyed food and a little rest, 
they were taken into the 
great tent, where the general 
sat, Willet having procured 
the interview, and accom- 
panying them. Robert wait- 
ed near with Grosvenor and 
Tayoga, knowing how use- 
ful Black Rifle and his men 
could be to a wilderness ex- 
pedition, and hoping that 
they would be thrown to- 
gether in future service. 

A quarter of an hour 
passed, and then Black Rifle 
strode from the tent, his face 
dark as night. His men 
followed him, and, almost 
without a word, they left the camp, 
plunged into the forest and disappeared. 
Willet also came from the tent, crestfallen. 

“What has happened, Dave?” asked 
Robert in astonishment. 

“The worst. I suppose that when unlike 
meets unlike only trouble can come. I in- 
troduced Black Rifle and his men to Gen- 
eral Braddock. They did not salute. They 
did not take off their caps in his presence, 
—not knowing, of course, that such things 
were done in armies. General Braddock 
rebuked them. I smoothed it all over as 
much as I could. Then he demanded what 
they wanted there, as a haughty giver of 
gifts would speak to a suppliant.. Black 
Rifle said he and his men came to watch 


(Continued on page 84) 
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gee wO GENTLEMEN 
AGREE. Much, perhaps all, 
“3 of the feeling between this 
| country and Japan may be 
1 ended by the informal 
agreement between the two 
governments reached on 
November 2 when Secre- 
tary of State Robert Lansing and Vis- 
count Ishii, Special Ambassador from 
Japan, exchanged notes committing the 
two nations to a recognition of Japan’s 
special interest in China because of her 
“territorial propinquity,” “particularly in 
the part to which her possessions are con- 
tiguous,” both nations denying that they 
have any purpose to “infringe in any way 
the independence or territorial integrity 
of China,” and both declaring that they 
will “always adhere to the principle of the 
so-called ‘open door,’ or equal opportunity 
for commerce and industry in China.” 
The agreement, which is not, however, a 
treaty of alliance between the two gov- 
ernments, is a very important event in our 
history, and may not only cement friendly 
relations with Japan, but work out the 
freer development of China, 


MALLER NATIONAL BONFIRES. 

Reports credit the forest patrolmen 
with having extinguished in the Pacific 
Northwest 7,688 fires, 988 of which were 
bad ones, this past season, and with hav- 
ing greatly reduced the number of. de- 
structive fires throughout the timberlands 
of this country. The Federal and State 
forces are augmented by patrolmen hired 
by the timberland owners, 
to say nothing of the many 
volunteer bands of men 
and at who do exciting 
and valuable work on oc- 
casion in the smaller wood 
lots. 


NOTHER LAND- 
MARK OF AMERI- 
CAN BARBARISM 
DISAPPEARS. November 
7, convicts at Sing Sing 
prison, New York State, 
finished demolishing the 
gloomy and unsanitary old 
prison with its tier after 
tier of cramped cells, 1,200 
in number, in which, since 
1825, thousands of prison- 
ers, many of them notori- 
ous criminals, have paid the 
nalty oftheir misdeeds. 
umane methods are none 
too fast supplanting the al- 
most criminal prison sys- 
tems that have so long dis- 
graced our various States. 


and heel. 
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UST ANNIHILATE GERMANS— 
Yi NO, NO, GERMS. From within the 
doors of the Mellon Institute of Indus- 





part of Japan, besides doing other ma 
which by custom are left outside of Japanese houses. 
shoe is a wooden affair like a sandal with blocks under 


Boy Scouts are here seen 


Santa Claus Still Lives 


HEN I was a boy in a small village, 

Christmas was the celebration of the 

year, and boys eagerly looked forward 
from b o D ber for the coming 
of Santa Claus. I hope in every part of Amer- 
ica, Santa Claus will visit every home in 
which there is a little child. Not even the 
tragedy of war should deprive the children of 
the romance and joy of Christmas. But I 
think also that every boy and girl with 
pl t anticipati ° P g their own 
stockings, should look ahead to make pro- 
visions for “boys grown tall” who have gone 
“over there” to fight for their country. These 
older boys no longer hang up their stockings, 
but remembrance from home on Christmas will 
bring them a gladness that can be found in 
nothing else. This will be increased by the 
knowledge that they are in the loving thought 
of the folks at home. 

The Boy Scouts are living up to their tradi- 
tions in enterprising a movement that this 
Christmas, Americans over the Santa Claus 
age shall pend the hange of gifts to 
each other and concentrate their gifts by 
sending them all to the sailors and soldiers 
who are denied the delight of the Christmas 
firesides and the old time feasts that mark 
the winter festive day. 


Sincerely, 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 











(Signed) 








Recent typhoon and flood which caused much suff. in the Northeast 


damage 


shoes to poor 


away the shoes 
you know, 
the 


trial Research comes the challenge to stu- 
dents of today to enter the field of chem- 
istry and bring about improved conditions 
of living by the eventual extermination of 
all injurious germs even in the air itself; 
by the invention of unburnable, ,ever-pol- 
ished, soft floors; and the saving of life, 
health and comfort in countless ways, pos- 
sible, it is asserted, through the develop- 
ment of the principles and laws of chem- 
istry. Such work will doubtless include 
an attack upon imported land pests which, 
according to the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association, destroy one-half a billion dol- 
lars worth of plants and trees annually. 
These foreign agents of destruction in- 
clude the Hessian fly, the codling moth, 
the San Jose scale; and the diseases that 
are killing the chestnut trees and white 
pines. The Federal Government now spends 
millions of dollars annually combating all 
this destruction. 


UNTERS ALL. While stalking 

duck which were seeking edible in- 
sects recently in Arizona, former Secretary 
of State William J. Bryan was chased by 
a wild bull, which was trying to get away 
from some maddening insects, and escaped 
serious injuries only by climbing a mes- 
quite tree. 


OST EVERYONE SIGNS THE 

PLEDGE. On November 6 it was 
reported that one family out of every three 
in the United States had pledged support 
to the Food Administration’s plan for 
voluntary food conservation, the total en- 
rollment being 7,406,544, 
with the expectation of 
passing the 10,000,000 
mark. Even Alaska, which 
was not included in the 
campaign, enrolled nearly 
700 families. 


NCLE SAM SHORT 

OF CHANGE. Ray- 
mond T. Baker, Director 
of the Mint, gives warn- 
ing that the hoardin 
of pennies, nickels, 
dimes, at a moment when 
the war taxes call for the 
addition of one or more 
odd cents on various small 
matters, threatens to cause 
serious obstruction in 
transacting business. The 
nearness of the holiday 
shopping season is another 
cause for worry on this ac- 
count. The situation is a 
reminder of the story 
about the schemers who 
tried to gather up all the 
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nnies in existence so as 
to control the supply and 
get a big price for them, but 
after getting the coin from 
innumerable sources found 
there was still plenty left, 
due to the fact that they 
had overlooked the collec- 
tion boxes in the churches 
—but that was years ago, 


REVOLVING REVO- 
LUTION. Uuhappy 
Russia is being torn by 
revolutionary governments 
which one after the other 
seize power and assume 
control of the nation’s des- 
tinies. As Boys’ Lire goes 
to press, Kerensky, looked 
to by the Allied nations as 
Russia’s hope, has been de- 
posed by a strong combina- 
tion in Petrograd which an- 
nounces its determination 
to make peace with Ger- 
many at once, and to open 
the vast proprietary lands 
of Russia to the peasants. 
Kerensky is reported in 
flight toward Moscow 
where he may attempt to 
establish an opposing gov- 
ernment. Boys should keep 
themselves well informed on the prog- 
ress of events in that country as indeed 
upon all the great events taking place to- 
day. 





Loan Bonds. 


EW STYLES IN COLLEGE 

GROUNDS. From Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands comes the interesting word 
that the campus of the University of the 
Philippines, on which is located, of course, 
the football gridiron, tennis courts, etc., 
is tastefully (that’s my own pun) decor- 
ated with orderly rows of growing. pota- 
toes, corn, cabbage and other garden pro- 
duce, the work of the college boys who 
have responded to the call from Washing- 
ton. 


UGHT THIS TO 





San Diego (Calif.) papers announced that an unnamed man would go about 
his regular duties on Monday, October 22, and would purchase a $10,000 
Liberty Loan Bond from the first Boy Scout who invited his subscription. 
Evidently Boy Scouts have a sixth sense, for seven of them were waiting 
for the man of mystery when he entered his office 4 o’clock that afternoon. 
He turned out to be Mr. Milton McRae, a Vice-President of the National 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, and here he is in his office at 4 P. M. 
on Monday, October 22, signing up for $10,000 worth of the Second Liberty 


powerful tool will do even better than this, 
and may be used to supplant soldiers in 
the terrible task of digging what too often 
in the present war has proven to be their 
own graves. 


NE NEUTRAL SPOT YET. The 


Federal War Trade Board has issued. 


to Captain Raoul Amundson, the explorer, 
the following license: “Permission is 
hereby granted Raoul Amundson, of New 
York, N. Y., to export 292 cases of food 
stuffs from the United States to Raoul 
Amundson at North Pole.” 


HEN IN A HURRY. An average 


speed of 135 miles an hour would be 
adequate for most hurry errands, certainly 





HAVE BEEN A 
GENUINE STAR? 
The famous English 
publisher, Lord 
Northcliffe, now in 
this country as head 
of the British War 
Mission to the United 
States, on October 27, 
at Dayton, Ohio, deco- 
rated Orville Wright 
with the medal annu- 
ally awarded by the 
Royal Society of Arts 
of England for emi- 
nent work in the field 
of arts and sciences, 
in recognition of the 
contribution that the 
Wright brothers have 
made to aviation. 


Sww | N G 

GRAVES BY 
MACHINERY. The ie. 
machine is really il 
called a trench digger, 
and as designed ex- 
cavates a ditch two 
feet wide by five and 
one-half feet deep at 
the rate of a yard and 
more a minute. The 
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This monster was not captured from the British by 
by scouts of Montclair, N. J., who invaded New York City with their remarkable 
ed a heavy indemnity in Liberty Bond applica- 
up Fifth Avenue just a few days before in a 
monster parade (see page 31 for a goo — of this modern instrument of war) 
sharing honors with a genuine German su 

Park, in the city’s Liberty Loan drive. 


imitation of a British Tank and collect 
tions. A genuine British Tank passed 
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Boy Scouts but was manufactured 


marine which had been set up in Central 


for getting to school be- 
fore the last bell rings, and 
it is interesting to learn 
that Lieut. Baldioli, of the 
Italian Royal Flying 
Corps, made that speed in 
a Pomilio Aeroplane be- 
tween Mineola, N. Y., and 
Langley Field, Newport 
News, Va., November 38, 
covering 336 miles between 
12.80 noon and 2.58 p. m., 
on an almost direct course. 





ISON NOT YET EX- 

TINCT. The herd of 
Buffalo on the national 
range in the Flathead Res- 
ervation, Montana, now 
numbers 200, according to 
reports in the Spokane 
Chronicle, including three 
calves born during the 
year. These industrious 
relics are able to obtain 
their own feed no matter 
how severe the Winter. 


“INTERESTING IF 

TRUE.’ A. corre- 
spondent of the New York 
#lobe states that on a re- 
cent visit abroad to some 
of our war ships she was as- 
sured that the notorious habit of swear- 
ing among sailormen is rapidly disappear- 
ing. If sailors can get along without 
this sq-called aid to one’s feelings, who 
cannot? So there is no longer a necessity 
for boys to acquire this “manly” accom- 
plishment. 


ET A PEST TO CATCH A PEST. 

If rats and mice are pests, white mice 
must be, yet white mice are exceedingls 
valuable in determining the presence of 
impurities in the air of confined places such 
as subways, submarines and other subs, 
and a shortage in the supply has been cre- 
ated by the war because of the greater use 
of submarines. This interesting news is 


brought out by the effort of the Health 


Department of New 
York City to secure 
white mice in order to 
make tests of pneu- 
monia germs prior to 
treatment of patients. 


faite 


EACE HAS HER 
CASUALTIES 
BUT LESS DE- 
NOUNCED THAN 
WAR’S. In a vigor~ 
ous campaign to 
awaken the public to 
the dangers of city 
streets, the fact is 
stated in a report by 
the Legislation 
League for the Con- 
servation of Human 
Life, that 4,948 deaths 
by violence occurred 
in New York City in 
1916. The proportion 
for the nine months of 
» 1917 is larger. The 
causes of these deaths 
include street and 
other accidents as well 
as crime. Surely such 
figures suggest how 
Boy Scouts may be of 
great usefulness as 
scouts. 
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The Juramentad 


lo Gunboat 





Another Pliang Adventure 





Mustrated by Edger S. Lingo 


T was Christmas Eve. There was nothing in 
the stifling jungle to remind the soldiers of 
the anniversary, but their hearts were heavy 
with homesickness, for they had long wearied 
of the fascination of the Celebes Seas. At 
home snow was falling, bells jingling, and 

y families gathering without the far away 
boys in the Sulu jungle. In a cocoanut grove at the edge of 
the black jungle, the handful of men waited. They hardly 
knew. what they waited for, but orders had been to camp on 
the north coast of Basilan and wait. Ominous whispers of 

Juramentado had reached Jolo, and General Beach had sent 

a troop of the 6th Cavalry to quell the uprising. A young 

lieutenant, graduated from West Point only two months be- 





fore, was in command of the expedition, much to the disgust 
of the seasoned old troopers: 
“Sergeant Greer!” called Lieutenant 


Lewis. A brawny, leather-colored old man 
came to attention before the lieutenant’s 
tent. “Give the men liberty for an hour. 
Tell them to be cautious and not to wander 
off into the jungle alone.” 

Consternation flashed across the sergeant’s 
face. 

“But, sir,’ he stammered, “you do not 
know these Moros. They seem friendly, but 
they are treacherous, and the men should 
be kept in camp.” 

“That will do, sergeant,” replied the lieu- 
tenant. “I wish the men to make friends 
with the natives. If we stop dodging these 
Moros I believe they will stop lying in wait 
for us. Carry out my instructions.” 

The old soldier stiffened into a salute, 
wheeled and disappeared down the company 
street. Inwardly he cursed the War De- 
partment for sending troops into a hostile 
jungle under command of a baby. 

“Piang!” A small, dark figure rose from 
the shadow of Lieutenant Lewis’s tent and 
glided swiftly toward him. “Piang, what is 
all this business about Juramentado? Tell 
me about this custom of your people.” 

Bashfully the boy hung hic head and wrig- 
gled his toes. He was ashamed of his fierce 
people since the good Americano had taken 
him into his home. 

“Juramentado, him bad,” finally said the 
boy. “Him kill Christians, but him good 
for Mehammedan.” 

Gradually the lieutenant pieced the facts 
together and get the following story: 

When a Moro wishes to take a short cut to Paradise, he 
goes about it in a very systematic manner. 
by the priest and the Sultan, arms himself with his wicked 
campilon (two edged sword), and patiently awaits his oppor- 
tunity. The more Christians he can kill and the more spec- 
tacular the method, the greater the reward in the hereafter, 
Piang told of one Juramentado he had seen. Pierced by a 
bayonet, the Moro drove the steel further into his 
own vitals in order to reach the soldier at the 
other end of the gun, whom, hefore he died, he 
cut in two. The horror on Lewis’s face made 
Piang pause. 
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They paraded the onli boy on their shoulders 
through the camp. 


He is anointed , 


“Go on, Piang.” The kindly voice reassured the savage boy, 
but he glanced furtively over his ‘shoulder into the lowering 
jungle as he continued. His big black eyes filled with mystery 
as he described how the Juramentado rides to the abode of 
the blessed on a shadowy white horse taller than a carabao 
(water buffalo), just as dusk is falling. He had seen this 
very phenomenon himself, and shivered at the recollection of 
the unnatural chill and damp that had crept through the 
jungle as the spirit passed. 

“Bosh, Piang! you mustn’t believe those fairy tales now. 
You are a good Americano now!” 

“Sure, me good Americano,” grinned the boy, and he set- 
tled down at his master’s feet. Together they watched the 
twilight close into night. Through the warm fragrance un- 
familiar sounds kept reminding Lewis that he was far from 
home, and pipe in hand 
he watched the weird 
scene before him. The 
troopers had gathered 
about the camp fire and 
the jungle echoed softly 
their songs and laughter: 

“Jingle bells, jingle 
bells, jingle all the 
day... 
A parrot’s shrill pro- 
test rang through the 
jungle; a crocodile bel- 
lowed its mating call. 
Picturesque Moros 
in many colored trappings 
stood about, curiously 
watching the big sol- 
diers. It was against the 
customs of the Sulu Isles 
to allow natives inside a 
camp, and the Moros 
were making the most of 
the unusual privilege the 
lieutenant had given 
them. Lewis liked to 
think that he was bring- 
ing about a new regime, 
and that by reposing 
trust in the savages he 
would reap a similar re- 
turn. 

Suddenly Piang sprang 
to his feet and darted 
into the circle, scattering 
and upsetting soldiers 
and natives. 
“Juramentado!” yelled the boy, pointing into the dusk. 







oe TALL Moro, without any warning, had begun to 
’ shriek and whirl, cutting to and fro with his terrible 
, campilon, and before anyone could prevent, he had 
| felled two troopers. With a howl, Lewis plunged 

into their midst, pistol leveled; but before he could 
pull the trigger, the Moro buried the sword in his 
own vitals and pitched forward, dead. 

“See . . .'. another . -” eried Piang, and 
just in time a bullet from the lieutenant’s revolver 
silenced a second deadly fanatic. They had 











The Sultan had come in state attended by slaves and retainers arrayed as for a great ceremony. 


slipped into the gathering, well concealed beneath enshrouding 
green sarongs (tunics), but Piang’s quick eye had detected 
them before they had gotten a good start. 

“Piang has saved us from a terrible row, boys,” said Sergeant 
Greer, and when the wounded had been cared for the soldiers 
tossed the graceful boy up on their shoulders and paraded 
through the camp, much to the delight of the hero. When the 
excitement was over, Piang returned to Lewis’s tent. 

“I go to find the Sultan tomorrow, sir?” asked Piang. “Him 
at Isabella, and I must give him Kali Pandapatan’s message.” 

“Well, Piang, I am with you. I’m going to face that old 
scoundrel and tell him what I think of his fiendish trick of 
killing us off by this beastly Juramentado, when he claims to 
be at peace with America.” 

Lewis learned many things during the trip. Piang delighted 
in guiding his friends through the jungle he loved so well— 
through the grass eight feet high—under trees-laden with 
strange fruits. Monkeys were swinging in the trees chattering 
and scolding the intruders. 

“You want monkey, sir?” asked Piang. 

“Can you catch one without hurting it?” 

“You watch Piang,” chuckled the boy. The others hid, and 
Piang struck a match. The tree shook as the curious. little 
people scampered about trying to see what Piang was doing. 
He paid no attention to them, and as he struck match after 
match, they gradually crept nearer. Shielding the flame from 
the inquisitive creatures, he excited their curiosity until they 
were unable to resist, and soon one hopped to. the ground— 
another and another. Piang continued to hide the flame in 
his hands. Lewis almost spoiled it all by laughing outright. 
Consumed with curiosity, walking upright, their funny hands 
dangling from stiff elbows, the wild little creatures advanced, 
One venturesome little grey form clinging to the branch over- 
head by its tail, timidly touched Piang’s shoulder, paused, 
touched it again, and finally confidently hopped upon it, all 
the while craning its neck and making absurd faces at the 
sulphur fuimes: Two little arms went around Piang’s neck; 
a soft little body cuddled up against him, while the monkey 
twisted and turned in its efforts to discover the mystery of 
the flame. 

The click of a camera sounded like a gunshot in the intense 
stillness, and up the trees went the little band in a flash, all 
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but the prisoner caught in the arms of the smiling Piang. 

“Great, Piang!” called Lewis. “I hope the picture will be 
good, for it was the strangest sight I ever beheld in my life.” 

“Oh, me love monkeys,” replied the boy, stroking and sooth- 
ing the frightened creature. “You want this one?” 

“No, let the little beast off. I couldn’t bear to cage it up.” 
A banana and some sugar repaid the monkey for the experi- 
ment and after he was fed he followed the travellers, chatter- 
ing and begging for sweets. 

When they came to a clearing Piang stopped in front of a 
filthy hut, half way up two cocoanut trees. Lewis was impa- 
tient to get on to the Sultan’s palace before dark. Piang was 
arguing with a dirty woman cleaning fish in the river, 

“Piang, what’s the idea? Let’s get on,” impatiently objected 
Lewis. 

“This His Excellency Paduca Majasari Amiril Sultan Harun 
Narrasid’s house,” replied Piang with awe. 

“Gee, what a name!” exclaimed Lewis. “And to go with 
that crow’s nest, too. I suppose we could call the old chap 
Pad for short?” 

Piang grinned, but instantly went on his knees, head touch- 
ing the ground, as a sullen, dark face, a white scar slashed 
across the cheek, appeared at the opening. 

“That’s the old boy himself, sir, wanting to know why you 
have disturbed his royal sleep,” explained the Sergeant. 

Lewis was dumfounded. This dirty insignificant creature 
the Sultan! He had been a hero of musical comedies for 
years, . . . and this the reality! He wanted to laugh, 
but Piang’s solemn little figure, prostrate before the man, made 
him say quietly: 

“Piang, get up, I want you to talk to him.” 

Timidly the boy raised his eyes to his august Lord; a grunt 
seemed to give him permission, for he rose and faced Lewis. 

“What you want Piang to say?. Be careful, he not like 
joke, and might kill Americanos,” 

Lewis realized it was no trifling matter to meet this villain 
alone in the jungle. His message was simple, short and im- 
pressive: 

“Ask him why the devil he allowed those Juramentados to 
invade my camp?" 

With much ceremony Piang addressed the Sultan, bowing 
and scraping before him. The low, ugly growls in response 
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made Lewis furious, but he refrained from showing his anger. 

The Sultan expressed his indifferent regrets that the camp 
had been disturbed. But (he threw up his hands to indicate 
his helplessness) who could stop the sacred Juramentado? Not 
he, powerful Sultan though he was. Today was a feast of the 
Mohammedans . . . today was a most holy day, and the 
Sultan could not be held responsible if some of his men had 
become excited. True, many good Americans had met their 
death in this way; it was most unfortunate, but how could it 
be stopped? Did the Christians not have their Christmas, and 
did they not kill turkeys and cut down trees? The Moros are 
a fierce people and celebrate their feast days in a more violent 
manner, 

Thoroughly exasperated, Lewis tried to argue through Piang, 
but found it hopeless, 

Discouraged, he started back through the jungle, wondering 
how many more fanatics had broken loose during his absence. 
The Sultan was deliberately picking the troops off a few at a 
time, always insisting that he was at peace with the Americans; 
and the War Department, many miles away, was unable to 
understand the 
situation, Orders 
required that the 
Moro receive hu- 
mane treatment, 
and forbade any 
drastic measures 
being taken 
against the Jura- 
mentado, saying 
that time would 
cure it. It was 
outrageous. In- 
telligent men 
were being made 
fools of by the 
Sultan. 

Suddenly an 
idea flashed into 
his head. He hur- 
ried Piang, bid- 
ding him find a 
shorter cut home, 
as night was 
gathering. 

**Sergeant 
Greer, come to 
my tent imme- 
diately,” ordered 
the Lieutenant, 
when he had 
looked over the 
map and found 
everything safe, 

“Allow no one 
to enter, order- 
ly,” and he closed 
the flaps. 

**Sergeant, 
I have a plan, 
and I need your 
experience and 
advice to carry 
it out. That old 
Sultan is a fiend, 
and I am going 
to get his goat!” 

“That’s been 
tried many times, 
sir, and he is still 
ahead of the 
game.” 

But after 
Lewis had talked 
rapidly for a few 
minutes, disclos- 
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The curious little people scampered about trying to see what Piang was dbing. 


ing the plan that was slated to best his majesty, a smile broke 
over the weather-beaten features of the Sergeant, and he 
slapped his thighs in appreciation. 

“Well, sir, we can try it, and if it does work Headquarters 
will flood you with thanks; if it fails—and I warn you it 
might,—you will be cut irito hash either by the Sultan or the 
War Department.” 

“I know it, Sergeant, but I am going to take the risk, if you 
are with me,” and the enthusiastic young man dashed out of 
the tent to make the necessary preparations for the great event. 


II. 


PSS IHRISTMAS morning dawned sultry and heavy. 
4 When the mist lifted after reveille the troops were 
, | astonished to find that their gunboat, the Sabah, had 
_} disappeared. A corporal was in charge of the camp 
' and there was a positive order that no trooper should 
enter the barrio (native village). An air of mystery hung over 
the whole camp. Where was the gunboat? the Lieutenant? the 
Sergeant? and 
the _ interpreter 
Piang? The Cor- 
poral shook his 
head to all their 
questions. 

Suddenly rapid 
firing was heard 
in the direction 
of the barrio. 
Every man seiz- 
ed his gun and 
ran into the com- 
pany streets, but 
the Corporal, 
calm and undis- 
turbed, dismissed 
them. _ Nervously 
the men wander- 
ed about. 

The firing 
ceased after 
about ten min- 
utes, and new 
sounds took its 
place; _ wails, 
shrieks, and the 
crackling of bam- 
boo told the story 
of the burning 
village. But who 
had attacked the 
town? The Cor- 
poral smiled to 
himself. 

In about two 
hours a cheery 
whistle sounded, 
sending the men 
running to the 
beach; there was 
the Sabah, trip- 
ping jauntily 
through the 
water toward her 
recent mooring 
place, and on her 
deck, sh and 
waving, ‘were the 
missing men. 

“Merry Christ- 
mas!’? Lewis 
greeted the men, 
as he walked 

(Continued on 
page 71) 
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American troops in France learn- 
ing to throw hand grenades, 


Wear 





Camouflagers have partly dis- 
guised this huge Italian gun (at 
the left) as part of the scenery. 














Fe ee ee eS a! 
A French camp at the rear where fighters recuperate. 
(French official photograph.) 


a mee ye abe aa : 
This war souvenir isa shot-riddled service engine captured by the British. One of the latest French hydro-aeroplanes. 
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A German battle- 
lane which was 
rought down be- 
hind the French 
lines, burying the 
aviator and his ob- 
server beneath it. 


Cenes 


The war man’s 
burden. 





é 


Underwood and Underwood 
Italian soldiers using body armor like gladiators of old. 


An injured 
member of the 
Red Cross has 
his wounds 
treated. 


This man may 
have stopped 
this British 
a as it © sc 
plunging “Over 
the Fon but 
we doubt it. 
(© Underwood and 
Underwood.) 
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National 
Scout 
Commissioner 


a prairie schooner for carrying their duffel on 
hikes. This prairie schooner was a light wagon 

with bicycle wheels, easy to pull, but in its 
/ place the Scouts seem to have adopted the 
i =) African Dutch trek wagon, which even without 
a eg ~~ a load of duffel is a heavy cart to pull. 
This is America. We are Americans. When anything 
foreign is better than our own, borrow it and give credit for 
it, but when an American idea is better suited to America, for 
goodness sake, let us stick to it! So after the writer has 
described and told how to make a light, American sled don’t 
substitute heavy, cumbersome foreign things in its place. But 
the o-dab-ban may also be appropriately used by the English 
Boy Scouts be- 

cause it is in gen- e G J 




















eral use in Canada, o,f = Sat neem armas 

which is an Eng- 

lish province. The 2 Cc D 
ab-l ever 

o-dab-ban howe = = tea — im 





belongs to the 
American conti- 
nent. It was 
evolved by the natives of this continent, and is still used by 
the natives of this continent. It is the dog-sled of the North, 
the one-man sled of the trappers, and the only conveyance used 
in the Northern wilderness. It is so light that a child can 
handle it, so strong that the husky dogs do not wreck it, so 
simple that a boy can make it, and it is American! 

Like the birch-bark canoe the o-dab-ban was evolved by the 
American Indians, adapted to fit conditions under which it is 
used. It is typical of the country. 

Last month, accompanied by Scoutmaster Frederick K. 
Vreeland, and first-class Scout Joseph Van Vleck, both of 
Montclair, the National Seout Commissioner went to Ottawa, 
thence to Mattewa, thence to Kepyewa, and thence to a whole 
lot of other “wa’s” which he does not remember. Only two 
days did the sun show us its face during the month of October. 
But we had a fine time. We were in the land of the o-dab-ban, 
the land of the Algonquin Indians, where Frank Jawbone and 
Antoine Dogwood and all their relatives live; the land where 
the old trapper, Jimmy Hunter, makes his home. There is a 
whole tribe of the Hunters up there, and a mighty interesting 
crowd they are! They got their name Hunter from a Scotch 
ancestor who came over from the Orkney Islands, and they 
got their woodcraft with the red blood of the Algonquin 
Indians from the squaw wife of the old Scotchman. 

There are two or three styles of 
o-dab-bans used by the Indians in the 
North, also by the white travelers of 
the same section, but the differences 
between them are slight, usually con- 
sisting of the difference in construction 
caused by the use of white man’s iron 
nails or the red-man’s lack of the use of 
any nails, The o-dab-ban the writer saw 
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northwest of Lake St. John, among the burnt-head Indians 
(téte brulé) and the Montaganis, was made without the use 
of nails, wire or iron, but Jimmy Hunter’s o-dab-bans are 
Steel shod, and sometimes nails are used in their construction. 


be a real Scout.one should build his o-dab-ban without the 

use of nails, but maybe that is expecting too much of you 

fellows, and we will count it worth a coup, nick, or notch if 

you build one, a good one, even with the use of civilized 

material. The wilderness o-dab-bans are made of birch, but 
ash will do, or even spruce or pine. Hickory would be fine. 

The one-dog o-dab-ban, Fig. 1, is made with four long strips 
of birch for the runners, three short strips for the cross pieces, 
one cedar board for the middle piece, and six short up-rights 
for the runners, Fig. 2. 

The wood should all be split out by the use of an axe from 
the logs themselves, but since few Scouts have access to the 
logs we will allow a special dispensation for the boys who live 
in cities and will not count it against them if they use milled 
lumber, provided that the sleds are well made and strong. 

In the wilderness the top board C-D, Fig. 2, would be split 
from the trunk of a eedar-tree by the use of an axe as Scout 
Joe Van Vleck learned to do while on the wilderness hike with 
Mr. Vreeland and the National Scout Commissioner. 

But the axes we use in the wilderness are sharp, and after 
a board has been split from the trunk of a tree it can also be 
smoothed off or planed, so to speak, with the blade of the axe. 
On our trip we sharpened our lead pencils with our axes. I 
am telling you all this because it is interesting, and you may 
pretend you have done it, too. 

Then get a board at the lumber yard to take the place of 
C-D, Fig. 2. Let it be a light but strong board, as thin as 
may be without 
rendering it lia- 





| ble to break. 
SA rere se 8 Meme The thickness 
ny of the one in 





the diagram is 
! just six-tenths 
! of an inch; that 
iT FOS Pol is, one-tenth of 

ae an inch over a 
: \ half. The thick- 
ness of the run- 
- ga ters in the dia- 
gram are a 
fraction over 
three-quar- 
ters of an inch, 
the width of the runners in the diagram are exactly two inches. 
The sled itself is about two feet wide and five feet long. 

The runners are cut from the green wood, which is ; easily 
bent up at the bows to conform to the model of a sled runner, 
but with your mill lumber you will probably be compelled to 
soak the ends in hot water in order to bend them” without 
cracking. Figs. 8, 4 and 5 show the form of the upright. 
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These up-rights may be made of almost any sort of wood; 
hickory or ash or birch. They are fastened into the top slats 
and the bottom slats by having the ends thrust through holes 
made for that purpose. In the one-dog sled here shown, the 
top of the upright is in the form of a rounded peg, while the 
bottom is squared. In this particular sled these parts were 
secured in place by having a hole carefully bored in the slides 
of the runners and the top piece at A and B, Fig. 4. Through 
this hole or into this hole a long slender wire nail was driven 
which locked the up-right in place. 


NLESS the holes are bored at A and B there will be grave 
danger of splitting the wood of either the up-right, the 
runner, or the top piece, or all three of them. 

The cross pieces which support the reach board C-D of the 
sled consist of short sections of wood about the same width 
and thickness as the runner. Through each end of the cross 
pieces E-F, G-H, and J-K holes are bored to fit over the 
rounded peg on the up-rights, Figs. 8 and 4. 

The sled is shod with long strips of sheet iron which come 
over the top 
board, L-M and 
O-P, at the bow 
of the sled and 
over the run- 





American flag on your sled, for three 
purposes: First, to commemorate your 
victory of having the first one; second, 
because the sled is an American design 
and was made in America, and third, 
because the Boy Scouts are loyal to 
Old Glory. 

Now then load her up with Christmas gifts, Fig. 9, Christmas 
gifts for the soldiers, Christmas gifts for the hospitals, and 
Christmas gifts for the Red Cross, but best of all gifts for our 
soldiers’ children! Start on your way like Santa Claus’s rein- 
deers, spreading joy and happiness in your wake, so that the 
soldiers’ little children will shout of the Scout as they are wont 
to of Santa Claus— , 





He comes in the night! He comes in the night! 
He softly, silently comes. 

While the little brown heads on the pillows so white 
Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 

He cuts through the snow like a ship through the foam, 
While the white flakes around him whirl. 

Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the home 
Of each good little boy and girl. 


by ee 





ner at the stern 
of the sled, 
Figs. 6 and 7. 

In Fig. 6 nails 
are not used ex- 
cept to hold on 
the iron shoes. 














The up-rights 





are fastened in 
by fitting them 











into holes cut 
for the purpose in the runner and the top boards, L-M and O-P, 
to fit the square tops of the up-rights. But before these up- 
rights are put in place the top pieces are carefully partly split 
(Fig. 8) in order to admit neatly made wedges (Fig. 5). 

The up-rights are first put in place, then the wedges are 
driven into the carefully made splits and this holds the parts 
together more securely than nails, 

Fig. 6 shows the real o-dab-ban, which is stripped of all 
extra weight until it is a mere skeleton. The weight comes 
with the load. Figs. 6 and 7 are supposed to be from six to 
eight feet long, and in place of a reach board on the top are 
two slats. These may be fastened by hardwood pegs driven 
into the holes bored for that purpose, or by “civilized” manu- 
factured screws. 


Now who is going to be first to build an o-dab-ban for 
their troop for hikes this winter. in the snow? We 
offer a prize of any one of the writer’s books for a 
photograph of the first such o-dab-ban loaded up with 
the duffel bags and ready for the start. Den’t fail to put an 
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Have an eye to the dotted lines 
in these diagrams, for they sim- 
plify your work and insure you 
against errors. It is a good idea 
to make new drawings on a larger 
scale and indicate the exact di- 
mensions of each part. 





A Christmas “Without” 


HEN Herbert Hoover was a baby the greatest mis- 
‘ fortune that can come to any child came to him. 
. His father and mother died. However, there was a 
_ large family of uncles and aunts left to bring the 
“este orphan up and they shouldered the duty with the 
thoroughness and devotion that is characteristic of the sect to 
which they all belonged—the old-style friends. 

In the rigid Quaker doctrines there is no place for the 
Christmas celebration. So in this man’s memory-pictures there 
are no Christmas trees; no stockings hung by the fireplace, no 
waking in the morning to gifts and feasts and merrymaking. 

But Herbert Hoover, the boy, like Herbert Hoover the man, 
wasted no time in fighting the inevitable. If neighbor children 

had Christmas gifts and he didn’t, why then he didn’t, 

—that was all! “Whether you like it or not,” we can 

hear him saying sturdily to himself, “You belong to 

a family that does not celebrate at Christmas time.” 

And this year we can hear him saying to his own 
boys, as well as to all the other boys in the land, 

“Whether we like it or not, this Christmas time should 
* be one of sacrifice rather than selfishness. You, who 

are at home well-fed and safe, must think of our 

armies on land and sea. Whoever adds to the com- 
fort and well-being of a soldier, on Christmas day 
or any other day, helps to win the war.” 
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 SetY CRAWFORD and Rod- 
‘ ney Shaw had been at 
Camp de 8S exactly four 
| days. They were members 
~~ Of the newest aviation class, 
composed of ten men, seven Amer- 
icans, two Spaniards and a Belgian. It 
was a separate class for foreigners who 
had volunteered to serve the cause of the 
Allies, and the members were regarded by 
the enthusiastic Frenchmen with the warm- 
est feeling of friendship. 

The class was forming on the big parade 
grounds of the camp, when the two young 
Americans appeared. So were a half 
dozen other classes, composed mostly of 
young Frenchmen ambitious to make the 
air unsafe for the Boches. 

All accounted for, the officer from whom 
they received instructions in handling the 
penguin gave a sharp command, and off 
they stepped toward the tiny hangar from 
which the mechano was wheeling that per- 
verse bird which had been causing the 
class so much trouble. 

The penguin, or trois pattes, is a baby 
aeroplane that is not a flying machine at 
all. Just as the penguin, after which it is 
named, is a bird that does not fly, so this 
machine remains on the ground, for like 
the bird the machine has wings that are 
far too short to permit flight. In other 
respects, however, it is a regulation ‘plane 
of a small type, driven by a three-cylinder 
engine, its chief mission in life being to 
cause trouble for the éléves, or student 


nguin'F , 


ole 








Machines drawn up for inspection in.a French military aviation center. 


“Come now,” said the French officer in 
command of the section, “we must get 
better results with the trois pattes. So 
far not one of you is master of it, although 
you are all learning very well. Monsieur 
Dutton, since you were the last to try yes- 
terday and were conspicuously unsuccess- 
ful, suppose you try first to-day?” 

Ray Dutton, a tall, good looking chap, 
who, before the war, had been a freshman 
at an eastern “Tech,” blushed considerably 
when he recalled his performance of the 
day before. Then with a broad smile, he 
said, “Very good, Prof, I’ll try and smash 
her again,” and climbed into the fuselage, 

The mechano started the motor, and Ray 
witha firm grip on the controls, started 
the penguin very slowly. It was quite evi- 
dent that Ray intended to keep very calm 
and make a successful journey across the 
field if he had to travel at a snail’s pace. 
Presently he had it going famously, tail 
up straight as an arrow and everything 
running beautifully. Then suddenly a 
slight puff of wind got under one of the 
abbreviated planes and the craft began to 
wabble. 

Every one could see the determined ex- 
pression on the young fellow’s face as he 
struggled to keep the machine under con- 


master it the more cranky the thing gets. 
First. it made a quick dart to the left; 
when Ray headed it across the wind it 
turned at right angles to the course he 
wanted and ran head on into the wind. 
Then it wobbled furiously from side to 
side, and Ray in desperation shut down the 
gas. The propeller slowed down and the 
machine stopped dead. 

Gauging his course and getting every- 
thing ready, Ray started again. But he 
let the gasoline into the engine so fast that 
the machine started off with a whus-s-s-sh 
bankety-bang-bang-bang, and fairly leaped 
across the field. Then it stopped suddenly 
and went round and round so fast that 
before Ray knew it, it was actually stand- 
ing on its nose to the imminent risk of a 
shattered propeller. Ray shut it down im- 
mediately, and with the whole class roar- 
ing at him, he stepped down from his un- 
happy position in the fuselage and walked 
disgustedly away from the machine. 

“Aw, laugh, you fellows,” he shouted, 
“I’m going to sit down and watch some of. 
you smash it this time.” 

“How much do you charge for a ride on 
your merry-go-round?” jeered one of the 
Americans. 

“Say, I vote we make Ray go last after 














aviators. In this machine the students get trol. But the peculiar part about the this. He’s too reckless to drive such a 
their first lessons in handling an aeroplane. penguin is that the more one struggles to delicate creature,’ shouted another, and 
They drive it the bantering 
along the kept up until 
ground trying the penguin 
to operate it in was brought 
a straight line. in from the 
But that is a field where 
harder task os had left 
than it would 

appear, for the “And now, 
cranky craft Monsieur 
seems to want Shaw, I see 
to travel every you grin so 
way but direct- much at Mon- 
ly ahead, and sieur Dutton’s 
sometimes it misfortunes, 
wil even go suppose you 
round we : try?” said the 
round exactly 5 on French officer. 
like a puppy 4 French aeroplane Scout under orders from the Division Commander starts out over the Everyone 
chasing its tail. French lines on a perilous trip. laughed at the 
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change of expression on Rod’s face when 
he heard the officer’s command. His broad 
grin faded. 

“Very good, sir,’ said Rodney, “only I 
wish the wind would stop blowing.” 

“Yes, don’t you want the sun to stand 
still and the moon to turn over and lie 
down, and maybe you'll have some one go 
up and blow out the stars too, eh, Rodney?” 
shouted Ray Dutton derisively, determined 
to get some fun out of the situation. 

Everyone roared, even the officer. Then 
when things sobered down, he said: 

“J will admit there is too much wind. 
In fact no one can use the trois pattes 
properly except there is absolute calm. 
That is why all you men have been so un- 
successful. But we can’t wait on the wind. 
You must get some experience in the fuse- 
lage, therefore I am holding classes in 
spite of weather conditions. When it 
comes a calm day you will be able to handle 
the machine to perfection, I am _ sure, 
Ready, Monsieur Shaw?” 

“Ready, sir,” said Rodney, and the 
mechano gave the propeller a whirl, and 
jumped away. 

Zum-zum-zum-m-m-m-m drummed the 
motors, and Rodney adjusting himself in 
his seat comfortably started out. Away 
leaped the penguin sailing along famously, 
but Rodney soon realized that he was 
traveling in a wide and almost perfect 
outcurve, not in the direction he wanted at 
all. Indeed, he was headed straight for 
one of the long barracks buildings, and had 
he not shut down the motor a crash would 
have followed. 

“Congratulation !” yelled Ray Dutton, as 
Rodney came tramping back with a sheep- 
ish look. “Finest outcurve I ever saw any- 
one fly. What were you going to do, take 
the penguin into the mess hall and give it 
a feed?” 

“Aw go ’way. I didn’t break it, any- 
way,” retorted Rodney. 

“Not quite, but nearly,” came the sarcas- 
tic answer. 

Back ¢ame the little machine, and this 
time Cy was selected as a victim. 

“Huh, what luck!” said Rodney. “Not a 
breath of wind when you get your turn.” 

“Oh, well, something else will happen 
sure pop,” said Cy as he climbed aboard. 
And it did. 

The mechano gave the propeller a whirl, 
Cy started the gas. Then he sat up with 
a jerk, for it seemed that he had started 
everything else too. Above the drumming 
of the motor and the hiss of the propeller 
he heard the most 
unearthly din he 
had_ experienced 
since he had quit 
ambulance driving 
in the firing zone. 

Sirens shrieked 
everywhere, and 
from five different 
points of _ the 
camp 75’s began to 
boom, while be- 
tween could be 
heard the staccato 
rattle of machine 


guns. . 
What had hap- 
pened? Cy looked 
up in surprise. 
And there, far 
above him, sailing 
slowly _ about like 
great gulls, was a, 
silvery winged fleet 
of aeroplanes, flash- 
ing in the sunlight. 
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Type of German aeroplane attacked by Captain Guynemer. 





And on each wing was.an ominous black 
German cross. 

“A raid! A bombing raid!” he ex- 
claimed, as he shut down his engine and 
gazed aloft at the big fleet. 

Far up the field men were scurrying 
about, dragging out the half dozen battle- 
planes stationed at the camp for emer- 
gency purposes, while pilotes of the Esca- 
drille de chasse got ready to attack the 
raiders. 

One machine went up with a rush, then 
another, and another, and another, while 
the practice ’planes that had been making 
tours about the piste came down like a 
flock of homing pigeons, not being of a 
mind to be caught by any of the German 
hawks sailing overhead. 

But before the French ’planes could get 
well under way for attack, the Germans, 
high up among the clouds had worked into 
ao pote for their bomb dropping. They 

ad scattered like a huge flock of birds and 
presently far up toward the end of the 


© Underwood & Underwood 


This remarkable photograph, taken from an aeroplane, shows a French battleplane 
at the right driven by the famous Captain Guynemer, getting into position to 
complete his attack upon a German plane. Captain Guynemer, after making an. 
unequaled record in bringing down enemy aeroplanes, met his own death in a duel 
in mid-aid some few months ago, honored as the most daring aviator of the war. 


camp, Cy saw a great balloon of black 
smoke rise from the ground, followed by a 
dull rumble. Then another and still an- 
other ballooned forth at different points. 
The bombing had begun. 

It was really a beautiful sight, and Cy, 
still sitting in the stalled penguin, watched 
it with eager interest without a thought of 
danger for himself. Slowly the ’planes 
circled round and round, while puffs of 
white smoke all about them showed where 
the shells from the thundering guns of the 
camp were bursting. And ascending in 
great spirals were the French battle ’planes 
hurrying upward to cut off the Boches, so 
they could not return to their own lines. 

But the Germans were aware of the 
French airmens’ plans and all had wheeled 
for their return journey as they began 
bombing. Now the aerial torpedoes came 
thick and fast. Black smoke leaped sky- 
ward from a dozen different points in the 
camp, each time accompanied by rumblin 
explosions that sounded like subdu 

thunder. 














This one was captured 
by the British. The tron cross painted on the plane is said to denote a successful 
attack against the enemy. 


HEN §ssudden- 
ly, looking di- 
rectly upward, Cy 
discovered one of 
the ’planes of the 
black cross almost 
directly over his” 
head, about two 
thousand feet in 
the air. 
It was then that 
-he realized his 
danger for the first 
time. Looking 
hastily about he 
discovered that the 
class was scatter- 
ing in all direc- 
tions. He began to 
climb out of the 
machine to follow. 
But hardly had he 
moved a. muscle 














hissing sound overhead, and thirty feet 
away a long black object flashed through 
his range of vision and disappeared into 
the earth. 

The next instant the broad green field 
seemed to open in a huge crater, and tons 
of earth like so much water rolled sky- 
ward, accompanied by a terrific explosion. 
Everything moved into the air, including 
himself and the penguin. Up, up he sailed, 
the shock: of the explosion hurling him 
clear of the machine and whirling him 
through space thick with flying earth. It 
was a terribly sickening sensation. He 
felt himself sprawling like a crab. He 
felt as if he were being pulled and torn to 
pieces. 


Then just as he was certain that he had 
reached the sky, he began to fall. First 
he settled slowly, then with greater and 
greater speed until he brought up with a 
thump into something very soft. Every- 
thing was black before him. 

Full consciousness came to him with a 
snap. He was buried alive! That’s where 
he was, and if he did not make an effort to 
get out he would smother. He was smoth- 
ering! He could not breathe! The soft 
black stuff that got into his mouth and 
nose was earth, soft earth that had packed 





Teo ==HE troop was just about 
; seared to death when the 
; Scoutmaster announced at 
: the close of the meeting 
. that the visitor would re- 
: main for an informal talk 
i with the boys. 

The visitor was a big 
man in more than height, He was a State 
Commissioner—the kind you spell with a 
big C—a Commissioner of Forests, or 
Weights, or something like that; and he 
happened, too, to have an official position 
with Boy Scout Headquarters. He was, 
so to speak, a heap big Scout, and Troop 1, 
Saranac Lake, which is away back in the 
Adirondacks, felt uneasy. 

“There aren’t many of you,” said the 
Commissioner to the group of Scouts 
gathered about him, “but you’re all good 
stuff. You have a chance most Boy Scouts 
don’t get. You were all born in the big 
North Woods. You have inherited in- 
stincts that can’t be driven into a boy 
with teaching. You don’t have to be taught 
trailing, or woodcraft, except maybe for 
an organized way of handling them. You 
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about him and buried him. He wondered 
how far below the surface he was. He 
wondered if he could dig himself out be- 
fore he strangled. He ‘hepei that some 
one would try to rescue him. He began 
to ak and dig like a huge ground 
mole. 


Oh.for a breath of good clean fresh air. 
His head ached, and his lungs seemed on 
the point of bursting. He could not stand 
it much longer. But still he dug and dug 
and dug frantically, clawing at the earth 
above his head and twisting and wriggling 
about like a big earth worm. 


But the ground was so heavy that every 
time he moved it seemed to pack in closer 
about him. What would be the end! He 
knew it could,not be very far off.. But 
still he struggled and dug and clawed. 


_ And suddenly, just as hope of ever get- 

ting out was going fast, his hands broke 
through. He felt cool air on his temples. 
He reached out, clawed, struggled, and 
pulled and presently his head came clear. 
Fear suddenly he was seized and dragged 
orth. 


He staggered weakly to his feet to be- 
hold a crowd of staring frightened faces. 


“Are you hurt much, Cy?” asked Rod- 


can open old trails as a good turn to the 
public. You can patrol the woods, report 
forest fires, and you can fight forest fires, 
too, as I hear you have been doing. I 
hear, too, that the Municipal Board picked 
this troop to select a Christmas tree; that 
you felled that tree in a neat way and 
rought it to the village, helped set it up, 
and then patrolled the crowd with your 
staffs, so the little kids crowding around 
Santa Claus’s municipal wagon wouldn’t 
get hurt in the erush.” 

This made the Scouts breathe a little 
easier. P 

“But there is more than that to this 
Scout game—” 

The Scouts began to fidget again. They 
knew they were not going to be let down 
as easy as all that, especially by a big 
Scout like this who knew conditions all 
over the country. 

“The thing that comes easy for you to do 
is good. But, like bravery, the best form 
of it-is doing what you are afraid to do, 
or doing what isn’t second nature for you 
to do. You belong to the second genera- 
tion of the wilderness. There are towns 


The Mascot of 
“Troop 1 
By Stephen Chalmers 


Mustreted by Forrest Orr 





ney, in a voice that he hardly recognized. 

“Hurt—phoowish,—_no—pluh—pluh—but 
I got enough dirt in me to start a pretty 
good farm. Eyes, ears, nose, mouth,— 
pluh—pluh—all full.” Then after cough- 
ing and gagging and spitting a lot more 
he added, “I guess I went a mile up in 
the air. I sure was flying at that time 
and I guess the old penguin actually flew 
too. Did we go very high?” 

“Oh, about fifteen feet. But we thought 
you were killed, sure thing, we—” 

“Fifteen feet!” exclaimed Cy incredu- 
lously, “why, man, I know I went up two 
miles. At least it felt so.” 

“Aw, go ’way! You can’t put anything 
like that over on us. We saw you. An’ 
now you’ve gone and busted the penguin, 
too,” said Ray Dutton. 

“I told you something would happen, 
didn’t I, Rod? And just when I was go- 
ing to make a record trip in the old bird, 
too,” said Cy, disgustedly. 

“Well, never mind,” said the officier 
heartily. “It’s fine to know you are still 
alive. If that bomb had been a few feet 
nearer, you never would be able to make 
that trip.” 

“I guess that’s right,” said Cy. 







now and you live in them, and it is in the 
towns—” 

The big man suddenly hesitated. He was 
looking at a small black face that emerged 
from a khaki collar between two first class 
Scouts in ‘the front row. The Commissioner 
pointed at him and said, abruptly, break- 
ing off his remarks: 

“By the way, what’s your name?” 

The small black face went into strange 
contortions of embarrassment. It tried to 
hide like the ostrich, but the Scouts in front 
parted and revealed a little negro boy in 
Scout uniform with a tenderfoot badge 
pinned where it should be. 

“I’m Smokey,” said a faint voice. Then, 
remembering, he stiffened up, saluted the 
big man, and amplified: 

“Dey calls me Smokey, sir. Dat’s all de 
name I ever has. I’se just a li'l nigger, sir, 
but dey all’s a moughty good bunch and 
dey don’t mek no difference ’cause I ain’t 
white.” 

There was a little applause and much 
grinning. The Commissioner of Forests, 
or Weights—I forget just what he was— 
stared in a queer way, then went on with 
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his address from where he had left off. 

I remember he laid particular stress on 
the fact that doing one’s simple everyday 
duty was all right, but not just what was 
called a “Good Turn.” 

But all the time he was watching 
Smokey, who stood there drinking in every 
word and nudging his neighbor, a thin, 
pallid boy, who also wore a tenderfoot 
badge. 

“What’s your name?” the speaker broke 
off again to ask, pointing at Smokey’s 
neighbor. 

“I’m Jimmy,” said he. “Smokey’s me 
pal,” he added, scrambling to his feet with 
a belated salute. “We—we likes bein’ 
scouts, sir.” 

Smokey wriggled in absolute approval of 
Jimmy’s loyalty and comment. 

Again the Commissioner looked puzzled. 
He went on with his talk, however, and 
when he had finished and the Scouts had 
left, he went into the Scoutmaster’s office 
to compare notes with him. But he dis- 
missed the notes pretty swiftly and sud- 
denly said to the Scoutmaster: 

“Where did you pick up those two kids— 
the little nigger, Smokey, and his—his pal, 


Jimmy ?” 

“Oh, that’s quite a yarn,” said the 
Scoutmaster. “Both of them were New 
York newsboys. They got sick down there 
—ill-feeding, lack of care and so on, and 
drifted up here. We have a lot of invalids 
who come here for their health—rich most- 
ly. But Jimmy and Smokey weren’t rich. 
In fact, if a couple of our boys hadn’t 
heard about them and done one of the best 
turns ever pulled off, I—” 

The Commissioner leaned forward and 
tapped the Scoutmaster on the knee. 

“Tell me the whole story,” said he, his 
eyes sparkling. And the Scoutmaster did. 


Tue Srory tHe Scovurmaster Top 


: M@MOKEY and Jimmy were news- 
j + boys in the big city. Smokey’s 
: } a little nigger, as you see. He 
= was much littler, I expect, when 
he invested his first pennies in 
papers and tried to hold his own 
with the newsboy gang at the Grand Cen- 
tral Station. Jimmy was cock of the walk 
and had licked every newsboy on the stand. 
He looked little Smokey over. He re- 
sented the smokiness, but haie: to wallop 
him; there was ‘so little to wallop. And 
because the other newsboys tried to, Jimmy 
walloped the whole lot of them all over 
again. After that he felt sort of respon- 
sible for Smokey’s welfare. 

By and by Jimmy found out that the 
little nigger never had had any parents. 
He came out of a colored orphan asylum— 
ran away, I expect. Jimmy didn’t know 
anything about his parents, either. He 
came out of a foundling hospital—ran 
away, too, perhaps. Anyway, Jimmy says 
he felt he didn’t have much on Smokey. 
They became close friends. Smoke 
thought Jimmy was God’s little brother, 
and Jimmy proved it by taking absolute 
charge of that little nigger’s destiny. 

They saved their pennies. . Their living 
didn’t cost much. They fed mostly at the 
back door of an east side quick-lunch place. 
For domicile they shared a basement with 
a drunken janitor, an Italian organ-grind- 
er, and a monkey. The monkey got shoved 
off a second-story window ledge by some 
Christian person who probably resented the 
Darwin theory and died several: days later 
of internal injuries. Smokey nursed him, 
while Jimmy and the organ-grinder worked 


- harder and raised enough money to get a 
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doctor. The doctor was indignant when 
he found that his patient was of the Simian 
‘persuasion. But that’s a story by itself. 
You ought to hear Jimmy tell it. You'd 
find yourself laughing on only one side of 
your face. 


A TOAST 


MANY tears, so many fears, 
For older folk, this Christmas 


Oo 
Day! 
But there’s that Scout with a smile 


on his lips . . . 
And here’s to the Scout, I say! 


So much to do, such heavy tasks, 
For one and all, this Christmas Day! 
But along comes a Scout with a blithe 
“Pll help” ... 
And here’s to the Scout, I say! 


So many swords, such bitter words 
In every land, this Christmas Day! 
But somehow the Scout hasn’t learned 
OE cs 
And here’s to the Scout, I say! 


With a ready smile and a ready hand, 
And a heart of good will, this Christ- 
mas Day! 
The Scout is brother to all the world . . . 
So here’s to the Scout, I say! 


SE st— 9927 997 0-o nem o o.- op Oa, ® 2 
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About a week after the monkey died, 
Smokey fell ill. He hated to get up in the 
morning. He was just as dead-tired in 
the morning as when he lay down. His 
smokiness turned from a soft coal to an 
anthracite hue, and he went off his feed. 
Jimmy thought maybe Smokey needed a 
little Christian Science and walloped him 
as an experiment. Smokey took it as he 
would have taken anything from Jimmy, 
but he said—and his eyes were probably 
as big and solemn as an owl’s: 

“Jimmy,” said he, “dey ain’t no use’n 
you-all wallopin’ me. Hones’, Jimmy, Ah 
tinks Ah’s a moughty sick li’l nigger.” 

That stuck in Jimmy’s mind. He was 
sorry he had applied what he thought was 
practical Christian Science. He _ tried 
Smokey with therapeutic treatment. He 
gave him a cone of strawberry ice-cream. 
When the little nigger ate only half of it, 
Jimmy knew it was a grave case and that 
something ought to be done about it. 

That night after Smokey had crawled 
into the packing case where he was in the 
habit of sleeping—usually with the lid on 
—Jimmy talked over the crisis with the 


organ-grinder and the janitor, The janitor 


thought corn whis- 
key was good and 
went out to get 
He didn’t 
come back that 
night and brought 
no whiskey when 
he turned up two 
‘days later.. The 
organ-grinder, em- 
bittered by the loss 
of his monkey, had 
little faith in the 
medical profes- 
sion; and in this 
Jimmy. concurred. 
The newsboy, how- 
ever, read the 


papers he sold, and 


was under the impression that Jimmy 
ought to get out into the country. Also, 
he wasn’t sure that it was the best thing 
for Smokey to sleep in that packing-case 
with the lid on. Lacking funds, however, 
they were compelled to table the motion 
that the little nigger be sent to the woods. 
Meanwhile Smokey got thinner and weaker 
and finally he hadn’t the strength to push 
the lid off when he needed more air. It 
was then that the Lord provided. 

One of Smokey’s patrons was Pat Mul- 
cahy, who drives the engine of the Mon- 
treal Express out of Grand Central every 
evening at 6.55. Smokey had been in the . 
habit of taking a latest evening edition 
through to Pat in his engine cab, Mulcahy 
didn’t get his paper one night, but next 
evening Jimmy turned up alongside the big 
locomotive and said: 

“Here’s yer paper, Mister Mulcahy. 
Smokey’s down an’ out. I tink he’s got 
de OY Con. He. worried hisself near stiff 
last night ’cos he fergot t’ tell me youse was 
partic’lar "bout gettin’ de final. But don’t 
youse worry, Mister. I’m runnin’ the whole 
biz till Smokey’s to rights again—see?” 

Mulcahy was a gi fellow. He'd 
bought from the little nigger because— 
well, perhaps he liked the little nigger. 
He questioned Jimmy, and next night he 
cross-questioned him, about Smokey, and 
on the third night, when Jimmy reported 
the patient in a bad way, the engineer said: 

“Now, lookee here, Jimmy. Can Smokey 
walk? Do you think he could stand a trip?” 

“It couldn’t make him no wuss, any- 
how,” says Jimmy. 

“All right,” said Mulcahy. “You get his 
things together. Well just as he 
is, then and bring him along here 
about 6.45 sharp tomorrow night—Hear?” 

“I get yuh,” said Jimmy. “Youse gonna 
give Smokey a free ride up to the coun- 


y- 
“You betcher life, Jimmy.” 
(Continued on page 46) 
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¥ Here we have the secret of a comfortable : One of the rare (even raw) winter camp joys. | se 
id by Eagle Scout E. W. Smith.) (Spokane Scouts.) 
e 
=e f 3: OYS’ LIFE is iriformed by a number of During all this time our equip- -~ 
feck Scouts in different sections of the country — was undergoing a_ steady My 
that Winter camping is a rare treat. To ‘hange- When we started in May, | LOV 
‘ ; repeat a pun used under one of the pic- it consisted of a heavy tent, a frying- Z| 
: tures, we should say it might almost be a an, & hatchet and a blanket. The 
° raw treat. We have a faint idea that it is eavy tent was first discarded for a ; 
e not an overdone treat: in other words, it forester tent weighing only four pounds. A cook kit and bree 
PS 2 is something a great many troops are still reflector-baker next found its way into our pack, for we thei 
to learn about and then do—and the quicker the better. had learned that | fried meat is spoiled meat,” and that a mig! 
The pictures on this page credited to Eagle Scout E. W. good old “hunter’s stew” was much better. Our blankets, all 
Smith were sent in to help illustrate a very interesting ‘'™ which we rolled ourselves according to the story-book lodg 
° account of a plan to make camp every month in the year. customs, were soon fashioned into sleeping-bags with light T 
Here are some of the things which he has to say: water-proof covers. As the weather grew colder two blan- clim 
Py Three years ago my chum Emery thought it would be kets were better than one heavy one. During the cold » hori 
} quite a stunt to camp out during every month of the months & snow-tent was set up snug against the forester, Stu 
A ear. It would also prepare us e. our camping merit and a light tent-stove was used instead of the open fire. our 
“4 adge. We started in the month of May and during TI 
each month spent at least one night in the open. ANOTHER article on this interesting subject begins were 
od Photos were taken of each trip and a short report written. (accurately enough, too) as follows: ( - 
For the first few months all went well, the weather was It may be a surprise to the Boy Scouts of the East and of b 
warm and our packs were light. We were able to take Middle West to know that their brother Scouts of Seattle havi 
e long hikes to near-by ponds and lakes. Our only enemy seldom have the pleasure of coasting or skating on natural on t 
was the mosquito, but we covered the front of our tent ice. Although Seattle is five degrees of latitude north of \ a 
oY with netting and thus kept him out. Rain, of course, was Boston, we have many winters without snow, and ice 
3 ore — age nn soon became accustomed to getting — forms omer along Le pag a our lakes. So . 
soa every so en. when we want the sports aN i 
e About October the weather began to be rather chilly. have to take to the anes, rei ss. oy cm amagaee held 
In November we experienced our first snow-storm. n The report continues: On the day following Christ- accol 
December .toboggan and snowshoes were necessary before mas, twenty-five Seattle Scouts, with mittens in their repr 
we could reach our camping site. In January old Jack pockets, mackinaw coats and snowshoes on their backs, ber, 
Frost was busy. The thermometer went down, down until might have been seen wending their way through snow- bags 
we thought it would burst. February was nearly as cold, less streets toward the Chicago & Milwaukee Railway feet 
vut in March we had the red-polls and crows with us, and Station for a trip to the Cascade Mountains. ride of camp 
spring was on its way back again. Hacd wae . an elevation of 3,000 feet took them to -— 
noqualmie Pass. or 1 
There for the first time they put on snowshoes, some the i 
made, some borrowed and some bought. Six feet of out ¢ 
snow! Marvelous! Many of them had never experienced fello 
the like. With their sleeping bags strapped to their backs the | 


} 
; 
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‘ Seems to be stewing around with an empty frying eon It ‘\ese 
‘ay, fellows, I’ll bet they’re having a stupid time back in Chicago. looks like good fun just the same. (Photo by Eag Scout ‘ther a 
THIS is the life! E. W. Smith.) 
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| severe test for the cooking merit badge. 


(Spokane Scouts.) 
(| 
i“ | some of the older Scouts reached 
the lodge. After taking a short 
breathing spell they hastened down the trail to relieve 
their younger brothers of their packs so that they 
might make better time. At the end of three hours 
all were gathered around the great fireplace of the 
lodge “thawing out.” 

Then followed days of real winter sports. Ridges were 
climbed to “lookouts,’”’ where an extended view of neigh- 
‘boring peaks and winding valleys could be obtained. 
Stunts were put on for the movie man so that some of 
our eastern brothers may sometime see us in action. 

The morning after our arrival, as we went outside, we 
were greeted by a dozen hungry gray jays. The Scout 
Commissioner, who is an expert in gaining the confidence 
of birds, soon had them eating from his hand. Later, 
having learned of Scout Law No. 6, the birds would perch 

4on the Scouts’ hands and eat their morning meal. 


and about fifteen pounds of grub 
each, the ascent to the Moun- 
taineers “Lodge began. 

After two hours of hard work 


VERY stimulating report of the Christmas vacation 

camp of the Spokane, Wis., first class Boy Scouts, 
held from December 27th to December 29th, 1916, was 
accompanied by dandy photographs of which three are 
reproduced on these pages. These Scouts, twelve in num- 
ber, went by train to in Lakes, Idaho, and with duffel 
bags hiked to the Cabin on the Lake. “Snow was two 
feet deep, thermometer had been below zero, but during 
camp did not go far below.” This probably was quite a 
disappointment to the boys. However, the wind made u 
for it by sweeping all but about two inches of snow o 
the ice on the lake. (This, of course, cheated the boys 
out of the very exercises snow is created to provide.) The 
fellows had plenty of, fun in such ways as getting into 
the deep woods armed with two matches and a scout 





It \ese fellowe cannot make us believe it is winter. This és 
Scout “her an early spring or a late fall after dinner talk. (Photo 
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by Eagle Scout E, W. Smith.) 
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Spokane Scouts practice the art of getting up a 


a dead tree 


axe, and there finding material for a good cooking fire 
and making a fire; by long hikes up the lake and into 
the woods for forestry study, estimating the height of trees 
and the approximate amount of timber in a section of 
the woods; by tracking games, skating, skiing, and most 
probably by using the snow in one or another of various 
ways best known to boys. The account closes with this 
interesting item: 

“In spite of the fact that we stayed in a summer-cabin 
which could not be heated above the freezing-point, no 
one was cold, no one slept in their day clothes; no colds, 
no’ illness, or accidents occurred.” 

Equally interesting accounts of Winter camps are re- 
ported from Chicago, Scouts going out to wooded districts 
and there playing the Winter camping game for all it is 
worth. Two pictures on these pages give something of the 
interior atmosphere of such a camp, and we regret that we 
do not have photographs to be reproduced showing the 
great sport the fellows have in the wild outdoors. 

As a final hint to the wide-awake reader of this little 
article we suggest that there is no time like the Winter 
for snow camps. They have never been a success except- 
ing somewhere between November and March, and in all 
that period the great week of the year from December 
25th to January ist seems the most ideal. 


Boxs’ Lire is fond of publishing real stories about real 
boys doing real things, and it would be a pleasure 
next year, perhaps earlier than this in the year, to pub- 
lish some first-class pictures of this Winter’s camping 
experiments, together with some accounts of what you 
fellows discover in the way of snow fun. To somewhat 
alter a familiar line, make fun while the snow lasts. 
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badge school. 


Sas a ail a 
sweat, by cutting down 


Bie 


“Over the Top.” (Photo 
by E. F. Fuller.) 
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few more of the Chicago Scouts hard at work over their 
lessons (?) in the winter lodge built by members of their merit 
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&) | he Beginning of Something New 
A Word of Introduction 


REETINGS to all scouts and readers of Boys’ 
=} Lire! A new department of Boys’ Lirt, our offi- 
*) cial magazine, begins with this issue. Each month 
‘ will have one or more pages devoted to short 
<4 paragraphs. giving “WHAT EVERY SCOUT 
= WANTS TO KNOW.” I have agreed to be the 
Editor of this department because I want to help 
to make Boys’ Lire more useful to all scouts and 
the Boy Scout Movement. Indeed I hope to make these pages 
so interesting an interpretation of the things pertaining to 
scouting that all scouts who are readers of Boys’ Lire will turn 
to them as soon as they open the magazine. 

Even more, I trust they will be so helpful that all scout 
readers will feel like telling the other members of their troops 
and coépcrate in an effort to have every one of the 274,351 
members of the Boy Scouts of America read these and the 
other pages of the magazine. 

Let me tell you something officially about the new plans for 
Boys’ Lire. This new department is only 
a part of a big scheme that has been 
worked out for a bigger and better Boys’ 
Lire. Our good friend and the idol of so 
many American boys, National Scout 
Commissioner Daniel Carter Beard, is to 
have two pages in.each issue, telling boys 
how to do things. Lieut. General Sir 
Robert S. S. Baden-Powell,- Chief Scout 
and Founder of the 
British Boy Scouts, 
has agreed to write 
a series of articles 
on the principles of 
Scouting. 

But this is not 
all. The life of Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Ex-President of the United States, 
is to be presented in Boys’ Lire in serial 
form by a writer who knows how to in- 
terest boys, and because of the early life 
of Theodore Roosevelt and the way he 
overcame his physical handicaps, it is 
especially appropriate that a story of his 
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This Department of official news 
is conducted personally by 
JAMES E. WEST, Chief Scout Executive 
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life should be given to the readers of Boys’ Lair. 

Of course the regular departments are to be 
maintained and there are to be more and better 
stories. 

My, I wish we were all here together.and I could introduce 
to you personally each one of the editorial staff and editorial 
board. The members of the staff are: Franklin K. Mathiews, 
who, as Chief Scout Librarian, has done so much to give boys 
interesting and worth while reading; Dan Beard, who needs 
no introduction to American boys; W. A. Perry, whose short 
stories always are eagerly looked for; Edward F. Bigelow, the 
Scout Naturalist; William B. Ash- 
ley, whose work during the last few 
months as the Managing Editor has 
shown that he knows how to make a 
magazine attractive; Frank J. Rig- 
ney, the Art Editor, whose talent 
and wit is to be more largely em- 
ployed than ever before; and Fred- 
erick L, Colver, the Business Mun- 
ager, who, from his long experience, has acquired a knowledge 
and an ability to serve so acceptably in his present capacity. 

Then there is the Editorial Board, Mr. William D. Murray, 
Frank Presbrey and Henry van Dyke, the famous preacher- 
author-diplomat. 

I am sure if we were all face to face and you knew that 
these men are planning to make Boys’ Lire the best possible 
magazine for you, you would be enthused and would gladly 
clap and cheer for each and all of them. This is impossible, 
but I will tell you scouts what you can do, 

You can start right now and become a booster for Boys’ Lire. 
It is our official magazine. It is your magazine. It is not pub- 
lished for profit or the gain of any individuals but solely in the 
interest of scouting and all of the boys of our country. When 
you read something that you especially like, tell others about it 
and write a word of appreciation to the 
editors. If you can make criticisms or 
suggest improvements, also write the 
editors. From this time on let all of us 
work together to have every scout un- 
derstand that Boys’ Lire is OUR official 
magazine and should be read each 
month by all members of the Boy Scouts 
of America and indeed by all boys of 
scout age who might be interested in 
becoming members of the Boy Scouts 
of America. Will you do this? 























- Liberty Loan Awards 





VER 8,000 scouts earned War-Service 

Emblems in the first Liberty Loan 
a and it now looks as if fully 
25,000 boys will have earned emblems in 
Liberty Loan No. 2, 

Scoutmasters have until November 15th 
to mail reports to the National Council. 
As soon as possible after this, the Treasury 
Department will arrange for the manu- 
facture and awarding of War Service Em- 
blems, and the Womans’ Liberty Loan 
Committee, through whom the President’s 
flags have been offered, will arrange for the 
distribution of the flags to the troop in 
each state having the best record in pro- 
portion to its enrollment, as shown by rec- 
ords at National Headquarters. The Livy- 
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ingstone medals will be awarded by the 
National Council just as soon as all of 
the official reports have been received and 
compiled. 

Let’s prepare,.scouts, to take our hats 
off to all the. winners even though some of 
us may be disappointed. The big consid- 
eration is that we have had the satisfaction 
of serving our country and we can look 
upon the awards as of little importance 
compared to this great satisfaction. 





War Service Policy 
igre, eae it is physically impossible 





for scouts to do everything requested 


by local committees and keep up their 
school work and at the same time carry out 
the Scouting program, the Executive Board 
of the National Council at its meeting on 


October 8th adopted a resolution which 
has for its purpose conserving the strength 
of all the members of the Boy Scouts of 
America for work for the National Gov- 
ernment. 

Ask your scoutmaster about this. The 
resolution was published in the November 
Ist issue of Scouting. 


Red Cross Seals 


VEN before the war, the Red Cross 
Christmas Seal campaign was a big 
undertaking. Now that the Red Cross has 
shouldered the enormous task of caring for 








the sick and wounded soldiers of the~ 


United States army and all the armies of 
the allies, it will need the hel 
in Selling Red Cross seals this Christmas. 
The money will. be used for keeping up 
the fight against tuberculosis. 
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National Flags Exchanged 


HE British flag now hangs beside the 

Stars and Stripes in a school at Capi- 
tol Heights, Md., and the Stars and Stripes 
occupies a place of honor next to the Brit- 
ish standard in a school in Croydon, 
England. The Maryland school has a troop 
of scouts. The scoutmaster was formerly 
a student in Croydon. His old schoolmas- 
ter interested his present pupils in raising 
funds and purchasing a flag for a gift to 
the American school. When ‘it arrived at 
Capitol Heights the presentation was made 
by General MacLauchman of the - British 
army, who spoke enthusiastically of Amer- 
ica and Americans. The pupils immediate- 
ly purchased and forwarded to the Croy- 
don school a large United States flag. 








We Serve Our Country 


ELL scouts, a new feather has been 

added to our cap and the representa- 
tive men throughout the United States are 
joining with Col. Theodore Roosevelt in 
saying that members of the Boy Scouts of 
America have made Uncle Sam’s team. 
The success of our efforts in Liberty Loan 
No. 2 was even more than we anticipated; 
856,061 subscriptions amounting to $75,- 
268,950 have been definitely reported 
through the various zone chiefs, but this by 
no means all that was secured by Boy 
Scouts. 

The reports from each troop on the offi- 
cial blanks are coming in by the thousands 
from individual scoutmasters, 
and it now seems certain that 
the total amount secured 
through Boy Scouts will 
amount to over $100,000,000, 
representing at least 400,000 
individual subscriptions. If 
this is so and assuming that 
a total of 8,000,000 individual 
subscriptions were received by 
the Treasury Department 
from all sources, it now looks as if the 
Boy Scouts of America sold one out of 
every twenty bonds, and one dollar out of 
every fifty dollars raised. Certainly each 
and every scout and scout official ‘can feel 
happy over this splendid achievement. 

Better still, I have been reading the 
individual reports from the scoutmasters 
and it is truly inspiring to see that genuine 
patriotism and service to our country has 
been the basis upon which scouts have 
worked everywhere. There are very few 
cases where it appears that scouts were 
primarily interested in securing rewards. 








Keep at Scouting 


COUTS are sticking to the Scouting 
program. The records show that dur- 
ing the month of October 2,249 scouts 
qualified for merit badges as compared 
with 1,269 during October of last year; 
15 boys became Eagle Scouts as compared 
with 9 last year; 53 boys earned the Life 
Scout badge as compared to 24; and 49 
won the Star Scout’s badge as compared 
to 28 last year. From January Ist to No- 
vember Ist 22,508 merit badges of all kinds 
were awarded as compared with 10,455 last 
year. Are you working for a merit badge? 
I am pleased to note that there is a great 
increase in the number of boys who are 
qualifying as Second and First Class 
Scouts. All of this proves that scouts 
and scout officials are sticking to their 
program and certainly they should. It 
was never more important that scouts re- 
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«intend to send abroad. 


member their motto, “Be Prepared,” and 
to realize that by faithfully following the 
Scouting program they can be prepared to 
help their country and other people at all 
times. If necessary, scouts, let’s give a 
little more time to patrol and troop meet- 
ings in order to make up for all the time’ 
necessary to give to War Service. ’ 





Sea Scouting 


COUTS, have 

you heard of 
James A. Wilder, 
of Honolulu? Some 
of us call him “Pine 
Tree Jim.” He is 
one of the original 
Boy Scouts. He 
has done many 
things to prove 
himself a worthy 
scout, The Na- 
tional Council has 
just authorized the 
selection of Mr. Wilder as director of the 
department of Sea or Nautical Scouting, 
which plans to give every boy who is in- 
terested in the life of a sailor an oppor- 
tunity to receive special training under 
Mr. Wilder’s leadership. Mr. Wilder is 
now in New York and is deferring his re- 
turn to Honolulu because of his great 
interest in boys and intention to make 
this sea scouting a rousing success, We'll 
tell you more about this a little later when 
the details have been worked out. 


War Affects Christmas Giving 


ILLIONS of dollars are usually spent 

each year at Christmas time for cost- 
ly presents, elaborate dinners, fetes of 
various kinds. The National Committee of 
Patriotic Societies, of which the Boy 
Scouts of America is one, is urging the 
American people to divert a considerable 
part of the money ordinarily spent in this 
way for the aid of wounded and crippled 
soldiers of France, and other war relief 
measures, 

The Executive Board of the National 
Council has approved this plan and I take 
pleasure in urging every scout and scout 
official to consider himself a committee of 
one to urge the value of the plan upon 
everybody with whom he has any influence. 

Certainly every scout can make it known 
to everyone from whom he ordinarily re- 
ceives presents that because of the war 
conditions it is his wish to make a Christ- 
mas sacrifice in order that more money 
may be made available for war relief work. 

Let us all make a reality—“It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” Let this 
missionary work be one of the scouts’ good 
turns at the Christmas season. 

By the way, remember the importance 
of co-operating with the Post Office De- 
partment about sending any presents to 
the soldiers “over there.” The regulations 
are very explicit. Consult your local post- 
master before making purchases which you 
The maximum 














weight is seven pounds. 





“Scouts’ Honor is to be Trusted” 


NE of the many inspiring things about 

# the Boy Scouts’ Liberty Loan Cam- 
paign has been the number of individual 
instances which have been brought to the 
attention of the National Office, showing 
that the average Boy Scout when he under- 
stood the motive and object of the scouts’ 
participation in the Liberty Loan Cam- 














SCOUTS 


These famous American Path- 
finders were your ancestors: 
LEWIS & CLARK 
SAM HOUSTON 
DANIEL BOONE 
DAVID CROCKETT 
BUFFALO BILL 
GENERAL CUSTER 





Do you 

know what ——— 
wonderful 

adventures OPENING THE 
they had, - WEST WITH - 
how they LEWIS:AND-CLARK 


EDWIN L.SABIN 


lived and 
what they 
acco m- 
plis.hed? 
W ouldn’t 
you have 
loved to 
have lived 
for a while 
under their 
leadership? 
Some boys 
did and they told others about those 
thrilling times. The authors of the 
TRAIL BLAZERS SERIES have 
woven those stories into books that 
every true born American Scout will 
beg, borrow or buy. Billy Bookworm 
has endorsed them. Here they are. 
You can buy one and we recommend 
the latest, OPENING THE WEST 
WITH LEWIS & CLARK, and we 
know you'll want them all, and you'll 
keep and read them for many years. 


WITH SAM HOUSTON IN TEXAS, SABIN 
GOLD SEEKERS OF ’49, SABIN 


BUFFALO BILL and the OVERLAND 
TRAIL, SABIN 


ON THE PLAINS WITH CUSTER, SABIN 
WITH CARSON AND FREMONT, SABIN 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
FORBES-LINDSAY 


DANIEL BOONE, FORBES-LINDSAY 
DAVID CROCKETT, Scout, ALLEN 


Each illustrated in color and in black 
and white by prominent illustrators. 
$1.25 net, per volume. Postage extra. 


A NEW “HOLLAND ” 
BOY SCOUT STORY 


The Blue Heron’s Feather 


By Rupert Sargent Holland 
Illustrated by Will Thomson. $1.25 net. 


A fascinating story of the adventures of a 
young Dutch boy who in the days of Peter 
Stuyvesant comes to New Amsterdam to win 
his fortune. 


By the same author of 
BLACKBEARD’S ISLAND 
BOY SCOUTS OF SNOW SHOE LODGE 
BOY SCOUTS OF BIRCH BARK ISLAND 


Write for Circulars. You th 
books AT ALL BOOKSTORES or gies 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
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The Boys’ Book of 
Mounted Police 


By Irvinc Crump 
Author of “The Boys’ Book of Fire- 
men,” etc. 

Who guard our bridges and aque- 
ducts, keep order in our mines, pa- 
trol our forests and borders? Who 
dare face any danger and are too, 
vigilant for any evil to escape? Our 
Mounted Police. This story of the 
romantic lives and service of our 
Military Constabulary is a tale as 
fascinating as instructive. Jilus., 


$1.35. 
Insect Adventures 


By J. Henrt Fasre 

Whether interested in nature sub- 
jects or not, you can never resist 
what the great French naturalist, 
Fabre, tells you about insect life in 
this book of fascinating adventure 
about caddis-worm “pirates,” “in- 
sect submarines,” the life stories of 
wasp, bee and fly and all manner of 
interesting things. Profusely illus., 


Money Making for Boys 
By A. Freperick CoLLins 


Author of “The Book of Wireless,” 
etc. 

How a boy can earn money in city, 
village or backwoods, and how to 
handle it after he has earned it. 
Not visionary ideas but the practical 
schemes by which boys have actually 
earned money. JIilus., $1.00. 


The Adventure Club Afloat 


By Ratpw Henry Barsour 
Author of “Left End Edwards,” etc. 
The cruising adventures of thirteen 

school boys who set sail in search of ex- 
citement, and what with pursuing a stolen 
boat, fighting storms, being nearly ship- 
wrecked, engaging in a rescue and saving 
a valuable cargo, their quest is amply re- 
aid. The first of a new series. Iilus., 
1.35. 


Center Rush Rowland 


By Raten Henry Barsour 


A spirited Barbour football story about 
a backwoods boy who Leia over a 
bad start in his school career. IJilus., $1.35. 


Gibby of Clamshell Alley - 
By Jasmine Stone vaN DRESSER 


How a plucky little waif makes his way 
in a salt water town. Jilus., $1.35. 
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paign refused to split up subscriptions or 
do other things merely for sake of 
benefiting his personal record. The aver- 
age scout understood that the Boy Scouts 
of America were not merely working to 
secure credit for the greatest number of 
subscriptions made through them, but rath- 
er were working to induce people who 
would not otherwise have subscribed to do 
so and thus help their country. 

It is true that in some cases scouts who 
did not understand gave way to the temp- 
tation to stand in front of the banks and 
intercept people who had already made 
up their minds to subscribe. These scouts 
missed the point but, for the most part, 
Boy Scouts did not consider this any serv- 
ice at all and certainly not worth while 
claiming credit for. 


A Distinguished Friend Sends 
Greetings 


Tue Boy Scouts Association. 
London, S. W. 1 
October 10th, 1917. 
I AM mighty glad to see in Scouting the 
announcement that the Liberty Loan 
Committee have done two notable things 
in regard to the Boy Scouts. They have 
invited the Chief Scout Executive to their 
Conference and secondly they have asked 
the scouts to take part in the campaign 
for the second Loan on exactly the same 
lines as they adopted for the first. 

Well, that is “Some” acknowledgement 
that the work of the scouts in the first 
loan was work well done and worth hav- 
ing. It means that they have rendered 
valuable aid towards the winning of the 
war, and their brother scouts in Britain, as 
no doubt in others of the Allied Countries, 
feel warmer than ever toward them. 

(Signed) Roserr Bapen Powe t. 


“Every Scout to Feed a Soldier” 

















4th Avenue and 30th St., New York 
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HE two Liberty Loan Campaigns made 

it necessary to give first consideration 
at this time to the slogan “Every Scout to 
Save a Soldier,” but we must not forget 
the slogan “Every Scout to Feed a Sol- 
dier.” From all of our allies the urgent 
appeal is still for food and ships. 

The importance of the conservation and 
increasing of food production is greater 
today than when Mr. Hoover cabled us 
from London urging scouts to plant beans 
and help to save food. Scouts everywhere 
almost without exception were responsible 
for increasing the food supply last sum- 
mer. The reports now coming in show 
wonderful results. The War Service Em- 
blems for accomplishments under this 
slogan will be awarded as soon as all the 
reports have been received and tabulated, 
but,.scouts, we must not let this interfere 
with our plans for doing even better next 
year, because the need will be greater. 
Help to keep the members of your troop 
interested and plan now so that next sum- 
mer you can do twice as much as you did 
last summer. 





Christmas Good Turns 


ve can tell the age of a horse by look- 
ing in his mouth. To estimate the 

of a rattlesnake you must look at his tail. 
When you want to know how old a boy 
is, watch him at Christmas time. 

There’s a fellow almost six feet tall. 
Weighs 160. How old is he? Listen! He 
is telling what he wants for Christmas, 
how he has made his wants known to his 

















HELLO, SCOUTS! 


What Fund Are | 
You Working For? 


No matter. Whatever it 
may be—soldier, fund- 
troop treasury or for your 
own outfit—write to me 
and I will tell you of an 
easy way to “do your bit.” 
This is a special short- 
time offer for active, hust- 
ling Scouts, the kind that 
can go into the best homes 
and intelligently present 
a high grade proposition 
on its merits. 


Promptness — that’s the 
word! You MUST be 
prompt if you want to 
share in this splendid 
opportunity. I know your 
motto “Be Prepared” so 
I will expect to have you 
send me the attached 
coupon by return mail. 
In the next mail I will 
tell you “how”. 


If you are not already a Scout, 
write me anyway and I will 
tell you how to qualify finan- 
cially as a Scout. Camp Fire 
Girls are invited too. 


Yours for Finances, 
Manacer, Scout Helps. 





Manager, Scout Helps, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


Please tell me how I can make money 
for the fund for which I am now work- 


ing. I am working for.............. 


Business Man, or 
Scoutmaster’s Name.......eceeesceees 
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BOYS’ LIFE 








parents, relatives, and friends. He is plan- 
ning to take in all the celebrations, at 


school and church and in the public square," 


and gobble as much candy as he can get 
his hands on. Already he is gloating over 
his Christmas dinner. Maybe he has 
worked it so he can have two, at different 
places. 

He is just six years old. No matter 
what his birth certificate may say, he’s 
just a kid! 

But a scout is always twelve years old, 
at least. At that age a real boy is almost 
a man. Beginning tu think as men think. 
Beginning to look after the welfare of 
others, as men do. Not so anxious to get 
as he is to give. 

There are 12,000 troops in the Boy 
Scouts of omgwosncltngy, — § scouts to each 
troop on the average. When a troop ap- 
plies for re-registration for a new year it 
reports what it has done the year before. 
In all these reports there is never a word 
about what a troop or a scout has received 
for Christmas. But there’s a whole lot 
about the gifts and the service they have 
given. 

It is not the scouts who tell about these 
things. They do not brag about their 
“good turns.” The scoutmaster writes the 
report. It is part of his duty as a scout 
official. 

The reports are always brief and to the 
oint. Here are some of them: 


Helped with traffic duty, also shoppers, through 
Christmas week. Gave a “basket” to a poor 
family, and distributed baskets for the el- 
fare Association. Sold Christmas seals and 
ushered at a lecture for the Red Cross. 

We have given the town a public Christmas 
tree. 

Distributed food to poor for churches. 

Scouts carried food and clothing to the poor. 

Annual good turn to needy people at Thanks- 
giving and Christmz<s. 

Gave building blocks and toys to lad af- 
flicted with tuberculosis of bone, also fruit to 
poor. 

Assisted in delivering Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas Baskets to the poor. 

Provided necessities for a poor family. 

Scouts worked with the Department of Chari- 
ties and similar organizations. 

A number of families in poor circumstances 
were given dinners, trees, gifts, and good cheer. 

Helped Salvation Army week to collect money 
for poor and distributed baskets of food to the 


poor. 
Sold Christmas Seals for Red Cross. 
_Furnished large baskets of food and toys to 
widow with seven children. 
Sent flowers t. the sick. 


When 266,000 Boy Scouts testify that 
the real fun ot Christmas is in making 
someone else happy it must be the truth. 
If you don’t believe it, try it. Kids will 
be kids, but this year of all years men— 
young and old—must be men. 





Scouts Sell Liberty Bonds to Coach Yost 
of Michigan University . 
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A little box full of fun for you 


No. OO 
Cartridge Premo 


A camera that has been especially designed by us for our young 
friends. A gift that thousands of boys and girls are going to get this 
Christmas. You will enjoy having one too, for it is so easy to use that 
you can start right in Christmas morning -and make good pictures of 
everything you care about. 

Loads with six-exposure film cartridges, makes 114x1% pictures and is fitted 
with meniscus lens and automatic shutter for time or snap shot exposures. 


This is not a toy but a cleverly constructed, substantial camera which must a 
the same rigid inspection as must all other cameras made by the Eastman Kodak Co., 
still we have so systematized our factories for super-production of these models 
and manufacture them in such large quantity lots as to offer them at the price of 


Let your ee Seow that this is one of the gifts you 


really want. Somebody is sure to get it for you, especially 
when they know that so much fun can be had in a camera at 
such a little cost. And the film is only 10 cents a roll. - 


Below are actual size reproductions from pictures made with this 
little camera. Pictures may be made horizontally or vertically, and en- 
largements up to approximately post card size or larger can easily be 
obtained from No. 00 negatives. 

_ The Premo catalog is free at the dealer's, or will be mailed to you 
direct on request. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DEPARTMENT 
Eastman Kodak Company ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
































GILBERT : 
Electrical Sets © GILBERT Submarine 
uae ea Sfan thats — a ag ctual 
c * ig age ilbert Submarine “G-150" is an actua a habe M 
~. a like yrenkn, Morse and Edie qcling misheme model of the history-making Se 
: ee submarine. It is equipped with strong power Air G 7: ae 


ex 
electricity. The telegraph 
—the telephone — the elec- spring motor, submerg- . . Magazine Pi 


tric light are all the results ing planes, self-pro- J Sink 
of electrical experimenting.t torpedo, crank : 5 : E - 

These Gilbert Electrical , steel propeller, - Ficiag Coank 

Experimental Ap- » It cruises along Automatic Traverse 

eral = ——_ with the n the Elevatio 

ustrat elementary course lectrical Engineering—are “ 
most fascinating playthings for Yeaching. demonstrating and apply- eo Bae oo ee Elevating Crank 
ing the secrets and principles of elect: su , Full Circle Swivel = u 

set, it will submerge and continue its course below the surface Pa — a 

pick up objects. Wire in electric door bells. Operate toys and J Trait nd 


ricity. 
ake a motor that will lift your own weight and magnets that identically like a real submarine 
models with electricity. Do a hundred ‘“‘stunts’’ that are i 
The “G-150" is non-sinkable and always rises to the surface instructions f | orgs 


done every day by grown-up slnctrinal engineers. 
Set No. 3004 contains all parts for building motor and gae at the end of its “voyage,” so cannot possibly be lost. It is 13% Think of thefun 3 
inches long by 7 inches high; finished in battleship gray. Price pany of your boy friend ds, 1 yo 
3 


Cltnads, $1 30 also a conanans, 100 Sg ee $2.50", Le = 
r it 1, 
‘anada er Electrical and $10; $1.50; in Canada, $2.25. just like real soldiers, 


in Canada, $150, $3.75, $15. 


GILBERT Chemistry Outfit 


Fi 
“| 
Ni 

This Gilbert Chemistry Outfit gives you all n 
the materials and instructions for conducting 
— experiments—doing things that seem 

marvelous. 
yr remember, in addition to the fun and fas- 
Cination of this Oufit, you are also learning Cc 
meas of the principles of Chemical Engineering. 
contains wet cell and equipment for electro- 
slediens nickel-plating; tests for metals; how to 
make soap; how to make ammonia; how to make 
ink; laboratory equipment; test tubes and filter 
paper: helping hints for laboratory; chemical 
th itter.”” With every outfit is a 
big illustrated manual which tells clearly how 
to make all the tests and experiments. 

This Gilbert Chemistry Outfit will give you 
hours and.days of worth-while amusement. Your 
dealer has it and will gladly show it to you. 
If I were a_boy, surely would want one for 
Christmas! Price $3; in Canada, $4.50, 





“THE TOY LIKE STRUC{U 


Win Prizes, Honor and Money 


Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys 


I founded the Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys last year to add 
to the fun you can have with Erector Electrical Sets and other Gilbert 
Toys. I was sure it would appeal to you boys—because I was a real 
boy myself and know the kind of fun and rewards that boys like. 

And it certainly has been a wonderful success! A big army of am- 
bitious, “up-and-doing” boys are now members of the Gilbert Institute. 
It proves that all you fellows know a good thing when you see it. 

The Gilbert Engineering Institute for Boys offers you great opportuni- 
ties to win fame and valuable rewards—and at the same time have lots 
and lots of enjoyment while winning them. There are no dues and no 
initiation fees—any boy can belong who has one or more of the Gilbert 
Toys which are needed to do the things that prove you are entitled to 
the Degrees which are as follows: 


VALUABLE REWARDS AND FINE DIPLOMAS 
First Degree—It is easy.to win this degree. There isn’t room here 
to tell what you do but it’s all described in thé literature which I will 
send you on request. When you win this degree, you receive a Diploma 
certifying that you are a Gilbert Engineer. eae 


Second Degree—This Degree is a little harder but any bright boy ss AT THIS BIG REALISTIC BATTLESHIP. Did you ever see a steel | odel t 


can win it. You not only get a Diploma certifying that you are a e 
qual it? It was made entirely from Erector girders, nuts, bolts and oth arts 
Gilbert Expert Engineer, but you also are given a handsome gold And it’s just one of the hundreds of splendid models. you can build with J oak 


Build Witi 
ERECTOk 


enamel lapel button. 

Third Degree—This is the highest Honor—well worth trying for—and 
winning! When you win this Degree you receive a “Gilbert Master 
Engineer” Diploma; a splendid Gold Watch: a beautiful Gold Rolled 
Fraternity Pin and you will also be given a recommendation for a 
position with the Gilbert Demonstration Department of a local store, 
which pays a salary of $10 a week for three weeks during the Christ- 
mas Season, in addition to a commission on sales. 

Join the Gilbert Engineers now. Start as soon as you can. This is 
fun with the “real stuff” to it. You have a good chance of being one 
of the fortunate boys who will win the honors and rewards of Gilbert 


Master Engineer. GC : fu 





submarines, machinery of all kinds, steam dredges, aeroplanes, elevators, etc. 
You can not only build lots of models but you can build big, strong ones—a)sifpensio: 
bridge, for instance, 21 feet long, capable of suppcrting a boy. The three bigimanual 
show 278 actual mechanical models which have been built with the No. 4 Set/@Bne. I: 
addition to those illustrated, thousands of other models can be built, depeM@g oni; 
upon your skill and originality. . i 
Erector is the construction toy which has every piece stamped accurately o86pf stec! 
scientifically made and correct in design and proportion. The bi reinforced # wheel: 
in the Erector sets are grooved and hubbed for every enginee ng purpose. Bin’t you 
forget it, boys—just as I’ve told you—Erector is the real thing! i 


_The A.C. GILBERT COMPANY, 128 






GILBERT Brik-tor 


Brik-tor adds a lot to the enjoy- 
ment of your Erector Set. You can 
make your steel models more like 
the real 4 

If you erect the steel framework 
of a building you can set red, white 
or slate bricks with strips of trim- 
ming wherever they will look best. 
The side walls, chimneys and foun- 
dation, of course, would red * 
brick, while just where the roof 
joins, you would put in a strip of 
white trimming. The roof itself is 
usually finished in slate color bricks. 

This is the first architectural 
building outfit ever invented that 
can be used in conjunction with your 
Erector Set—or with any other steel 
building toy you happen to own. I have prepared a handsome book 
of instruction, printed in colors, which is included with each set. 


Brik-tor Sets are sold in three sizes, $1.50, $3 and $5; in Canada 
$2.25, $4.50 and $7.50. 














Ready! Aim! Fire! Bang—bang— 
bang! Quick as lightning it works, 
this Gilbert Machine Gun—10 shots 
r second. 

I tell you, boys, 
- the Gilbert Machine 




























just like regular 
motor, wound for bat- 
tery use and has revers- 
ing attachment. rice 
3.50; in Canada, 
5.25. Other Gil- 

rt Toy motors, 
$1 to $5; in Can- 
ada,$1.50 to $7.50, 











tures shown in the picture— 
they’re just like the machine 
guns used by all the armies 
of te world. Gun ae Mounted 
on heavy tripod and is 28% 
inches long, 15% inches high; 
finished in nickel 
and black enamel. 
Machine Gun Man- 
ual, free with every 
ij Gun, contains full 
ons fot) organizing Machine Gun Company. 
of th@fun you can have, organizing a com- 
ends, h y lf as Captain, and practising 
3 P $3; Sanada, $4.50, 
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iC¥URAL STEEL” 


OU’VE heard about it because it’s the steel construc- 
tion toy that has given more fun to more boys than 
any toy ever invented, 

Ask Bill or Jim or Harry—any of your chums—which 
builds the most, the strongest and best models. They will all answer—Erector! Well, 
N then, isn’t Erector the construction toy you want this Christmas? Of course it is! 

: to The big reason why Erector is the choice of so many thousands of boys is because 

, we it’s genuine. I guess I’ve never got over being a boy myself. I know the importance 

d ith to you boys of having things genuine. You can build toy steel bridges, skyscrapers, 

battleships, machines with Erector and never lose interest in them because they’re 

7 j true! Tney’re exactly like the real thing. Erector girders have lapped interlocking 

- j 6 R edges (a patented, exclusive feature all my own) so you can build with square, four- 
sided columns, instead of flat strips. “ 

With most sets you get the powerful Erector Electric Motor which operates with 
reversing switch base, control switch, multi-geared box, etc. This motor is more than 
a toy; it will lift your own weight when properly geared. Think of the fun you'll 
have, hooking up this sturdy motor to a model that will actually work when you turn 
on the power! 





ERECTOR SET NO. 4 IS A WINNER 
4 Erector Set No. 4, pictured on the right, is the most popular set. 
because it includes hundreds of parts and the powerful Erector Electric 
i Motor. There are big girders, large and small wheels, shafting, corner 
4 plates,. angle irons, pinions, pulleys, gear wheels, nuts and bolts. You 
can build at least a thousand good models with this No. 4 set and the 
motor enables you to make many that operate like real machinery. 
Price of No. 4 Set, $5; in Canada, $7.50. Other Erector Sets $1 to 
$25 (Canada $1.50 to $37.50.) 


EO par SOMETHING NEW—MASTER 
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Dealers Everywhere Sell Gilbert Toys. 
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for Boys. You will enjoy read- gp , Prego TRS 
ing this issue of nine ge i - 
Write your name and ad- rd 128 Blatchley Ave. 
dress on the coupon, New Haven,” Conn. 
paste it on a postal Rog Please send me, free, the spe- 
ecard or enclose it %* cial Holiday Issue of your boy's 
ep magazin 


Blahley Ave., New Haven, Conn. Menzies & CO: Limited, Toronto, Ont. : 
in an envel- e, Gilbert Toy Tips. 
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It requires ten minutes for a locomotive 
to develop its maximum speed, yet owing 
to the tremendous power of the Air Brake 
it can be brought to a complete stop within 
22 to 24 seconds. 












What the Air Brake is to 
the Locomotive the 
Corbin Duplex Coaster f 
Brake is to the Bicycle 


Experienced cyclists the country 
over can testify to the reliability 
of this most famous of all coaster 
brakes. For es pee it has been 
recognized as the standard brake equip- 
ment and during that time it has been 
developed to the highest state of brake 
efficiency. 

_ The Corbin Duplex answers every demand the 
rider may make on it. With Corbin uipment 
he has at all times complete control over his bicy- 
cle. No grade is too steep and no corner too 
sharp. Complete ball bearings throughout mini- 
mize friction and assure that smooth, easy action 
for which the Corbin Duplex has always been 











































































noted. The large brake surface provides a powerful grip, enabling the bicycle to be brought 
to an instantaneous or gradual stop as the occasion demands. 


A slight pressure of the foot is all that is required. 
at rest and always in a convenient position to apply the necessary control. 


When coasting, the feet remain 


Carefully constructed, handsomely finished, the Corbin Duplex will outlive the sturdiest 
bicycle and stand up under the most rigorous service. _ 
hen purchasing your new bicycle specify and insist upon the Corbin Duplex. Now 


is the time to do it. 


Equip it to your old wheel—it makes all the difference in the world. 


Corbin Control Means Safety Assured 


BOYS 


Fill in the coupon as indicated and send 
it to us and by return mail we will send you 
this attractive souvenir 

Write for this pin today. You will be de- 
lighted with it as is every boy who has 
seen it. 

Just out! The new 1918 fully illustrated 
catalog. You should have one. Write for it. 


CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 


] The Amer. H’dware Corp., Successor 
206 High St., New Britain, Conn. 





send today for this hand- 
some Liberty Pin — it is 


i THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION, 
; ed American Hardware 


FREE 





Corporation, Successor, 


High St., New Britain, Conn. 
:_ Dear Sirs: Please send me handsomely colored 
: Liberty Stick Pin. 

: The name of my bicycle is—.......s.eeeceeseee 




















Free to a Limited Number 
of Boys 

A novel, interesting and profitable 
idea has been evolved for teaching 
boys the science of salesmanship, a 
science which is practised by every 
successful man no matter what his 
occupation may be. 

If you would be enrolled in this free 
class in salesmanship write at once 
to 


Frederic L. Colver, Business Manager of 
BOYS’ LIFE, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 








| “RED DEVIL” TOOLS| 


Fer Boys Who Make Useful Things 

| Boys who do carpentry, glazing or 
mechanical repair work will ap- 
preciate working with real tools for 
real Used 


\ by skilled me- 
chanics. For salz by all good 


dealers. Ask for them. 

glaziers’ tool booklet and tool cir- 

ruars. 

SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 
103 Coit Street, Irvington, N. J. 


for 


N. J 








For 10 days only, ore pace oe a 
300 Marlin .22 cali. single sho 

rifles, $2.00 each. 200 Eastman Kodak Vest Pocket | descriptions. price, lis 
cameras, $3.00 each, or 3 different articles for $5.00. 


at $1.00 each. 


BOYS, READ THIS: 





J. JONES, Guernsey, Wyo. 
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structions on 
Send 


paid for butterfli 
ASHE: Easy 


boys earned 


mother’s help and my pictures, 


ple in- 
. ete. 
jpectus. 







Los Angeles, Cal. 





The Mascot of Troop | 


(Continued from page 37) 











Smokey, when informed of this new turn 
of his destiny, didn’t care much whether 
he went or stayed in his box; but Jimmy 
said he was to go, and of course that was 
all there was to it. 

Next evening, when Smokey, the most 
washed-out little nigger that ever wobbled 
on weak knees, turned up at the station 
with Jimmy, the whole gang was there to 
give him a send-off. The guards let them 
all through the gates after the conductor 
of the Adirondack section had passed a 
wink, and the group of youngsters escorted 
Smokey to the big, wheezing engine. Jimmy 
first presented Mulcahy with his final, re- 
fusing the usual cent for it. 

“Dat’s on de house dis time,” said Jimmy. 

“Here—you—beat it!” said he. “Do you 
want to make me trouble?” 

Smokey’s eyes were full of tears as he said: 

“So long fellahs. You-all’s a moughty 

bunch.” 

Then he whispered something to Jimmy, 
who said, “Aw, fudge!” and went away, 
much embarrassed. 

The engineer turned Smokey over to the 
conductor of the Adirondack section, and 
whca the Montreal Express got under way 
he was comfortable on a pile of straw in 
a corner of the baggage car. At Pough- 
keepsie the conductor bought him a bottle 
of “pop.” At Albany he fell heir to an 
orange and a chicken sandwich. At Utica 
he was sound asleep and a colored porter 
came through and spread a perfectly good 
Pullman blanket over the boy. 

The train was wheezing at Tupper Lake 
when Smokey opened his eyes next morn- 
ing. The baggage car door was opened 
and the little nigger looked out. It was a 
big country, covered with trees and sur- 
rounded with great mountains. The sun 
was just rising and Smokey felt sure that 
this was the place where they made the 
movies. The golden east reminded him of 
his orange, and he ate it,—the orange. 

The colored porter came through and 
told the boy to stay where he was until 
ordered to get out. Smokey was disap- 
pointed to learn that his friend Mulcahy 
had gone off duty at Utica, where his wife 
lived. Ten minutes later the porter came 
back again. He had a glass tumbler in 
his hand and it was half full of quarters 
and fifty-cent pieces. 

“You is shuah a lucky kid,” said the 
porter. “Some o’ de gents in de Lake 
Placid smoker heerd ’bout you an’ chip- 
ped in all dis.” 

“Dey’s shuah-all a good bunch—folks 
is,’ said Smokey, his eyes big as he to- 
taled three dollars and twenty-five cents. 

The Adirondacks section was switched 
off the main line at Lake Clear junction, 
and less than half an hour later Smokey 
found himself in the main street of Sara- 
nac Lake. He made straight for the belt 
of woods that fringes the river below the 
falls of the power station, and sat down 
beneath a big pine. He felt that he could 
sit there forever and listen to the gos- 
sipy river and the whispering trees. It 
was very restful. He ate some of his ac- 
cumulated grub and went to sleep, his 
last thought a wish that Jimmy could be 
there. 

Mr. Commissioner (the Scoutmaster con- 
tinued), that little nigger was in town 
about six weeks before our boys got on 
to him. He was lucky enough to fr a 
job delivering newspapers for Tom Daley 
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and, luckier still, the little fellow began 
to get well. 

So long as the nights were still sum- 
mery he slept beneath that same pine below 
the falls, but when the Autumn snap” set 
in he had to find shelter. It was Tolman, 
the undertaker—a good sort—good as they 
make ’em—who picked him up, asked a 
few questions and. got him the loft of 
Fred Smith’s paintshop. A ladder ascended 
to a trap door and the garret was full 
of old truck, but Smokey thought it was 
a mansion with a marble staircase. He 
fixed up a couple of boxes for seats, and 
there was an old two-legged sofa that he 
propped up for a couch. He scurried 
around town, got hold of several burlap 
bags, stuffed them with hay and made 
himself a comfortable bed. Between this 
and improving health and the delivery 
business, Smokey felt that he was pros- 
pering in the world. 

Then he got a letter. It was from Jimmy, 
to whom he had sent picture-postcards 
without getting a word in reply. But 
Jimmy’s misspelled letter now explained 
everything. 

“Dere smoke” (it ran—or something like 
that—I read it), “I hate tu tell ya fot I 
dident think it was annything but I got the 
old Con too an im awful sick and duno 
whatin bleazes im gone do, say is there 
anny chanst up there where yu ar, but 
don you worry bout me. Jimmy.” 

It was a terrible blow to Smokey, but 
right away the optimism that seems to 
breed itself in these woods bolstered him 
to action. He promptly sent a picture- 
postcard, and on it he wrote: 

“yu se the injiner mr. Milcay, an come 
on up its fine an i got a swel plaze to liv 
and lots ov work, no selin jist deliverin. 
Smokey.” 


UT that was only the beginning of 

Smokey’s discharge of obligation. 
He interviewed the Pullman _ conduc- 
tor. The conductor passed the word 
to Mulcahy at Utica, and two days 
later the porter brought back word 
to the tense, waiting little figure at 
the Saranac Lake station that it was all 
fixed and Jimmy was coming on by next 
night’s train. 

All that evening and all next day 


Smokey was the busiest little nigger. He} 


bolted the delivery of the New York pa- 
pers, but at every house he stopped long 
enough to gasp: 

“Please, lady, has you-all got any ole 
pitcher supplements?” 

In the evening he had a pile of them. 
He had begged leave of Mat Munn, the 
grocer, to extract nails from discarded 
boxes. With these, and a brick for a ham- 
mer, he covered the sloping roof walls of 
the garret mansion with stage beauties, art 
supplements, Buster Browns, Happy 
Hooligans, baseball giants and magazine 
covers. This art paneling covered every 
draughty hole or crack. Flour sacks 
draped Jimmy’s sofa-couch. All that 
last night, while the Montreal Express 
brought Jimmy into the hills, there 
sounded the persistent tap-tapping of 
Smokey’s brick hammer. 

But in the morning when Jimmy, pale 
and sickly, climbed down from the bag- 
gage-car, there was no Smokey to meet or 
greet him. Jimmy wandered around, 
weakness of body conspiring with disap- 
pointment to sap his courage. He 
no idea where Smokey lived and, being a 
New Yorker with a metropolitan turn of 
thought, in that circumstance he felt him- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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The Gift o 
His Dreams 


—a Harley-Davidson Bicycle 


VERY boy dreams of the day when he will 
have a new “bike” just as he dreams of the 
days when he'll be aman. Didn’t you dream 

those dreams when you were his age? 


Can’t you recall that inexpressible gratitude which surged 
through your boyish heart when your dad saw the yearning 
in your eyes and Christmas morning brought a “bike?” 
Your lad is dreaming now of spring and a Hariey-Davidson—built in 


the same sturdy manner which has made the Harley-Davidson the 
Master Mount for sixteen years. Will he ride with the rest of the boys? 








With a Harley-Davidson bicycle, fresh air and sunshine, woods and 
fields are his. Help him answer that instinctive call of the great out- 
of-doors. 


Let the Christmas gift from his dad be a bicycle—see the joy in his 
eyes when he finds it’s a Harley-Davidson. 


Did you ever think what a bicycle and the out-of-doors can do for a 
young girl’s health? 


had| There’s a Harley-Davidson bicycle for every member of the family. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
517 B Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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*‘Dad’s going to 
get me one!’’ 


Gkudder 


yet is what every boy hopes— 
every girl too—over three and 


uncer twelve years old. 


ANY YOUNGSTER can drive the Skudder 
Car. Its actionis simple—the tilting board 
which operates the double-ratchet direct 

rive, requires only the shifting of the 
weight from one foot to the other. Speed, 
10 to12 miles an hour. Itis acoaster as well. 


The SKUDDER Car means tremendous 
fun for every boy and girl. It means much 
more than this to the mothers and fathers 
of the youngsters who drive the Skudder 
Car—it means outdoors, fresh air, sunshine, 
better, stronger, healthier, happy children. 
GET YOUR boy or girl a SkudderCar. You 
will find it at toy stores, hardware stores, 
department stores, etc. If your dealer 
hasn’t the Skudder Car in st write to us 
today for full particulars. 


Janesville Products Company 
Department 128 Janesville, Wis. 














SCOUTING WITH 
GENERAL FUNSTON 


Boys will like this new hook in the 
“Pioneer Scout Series” even better 
than Dr. Everett T. Tomlinson’s stories 
of “Kit” Carson and Daniel, Boone, be- 
cause it is right up-to-the-minute in interest 
and gives a timely picture of our troops in 
the feild. It tells of the adventures of two 
Texas boys who serve with General Funston’s 
forces in Mexico. 

At all Book Stores, Illustrated, Net $1.25 


Published by 





Doubleday, Page & Co., ARP vonk 
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know you! You're trying to get in here 

disguised as Santa Claus, but you won’t. 
See! No room around these parts for Idle 
Five Minutes just now. No Sir! Our motto 
is “Do a good turn daily,” but this being 
Christmas time we must do a good turn every 
minute. It’s the real way to_ have a happy 
Christmas. Beat it, Old Idle F. M.! But wait— 
“a scout is kind”—we give you two minutes 
and twelve and a half seconds to look at our 
joke page. Quick! . 

* 2 # 


Ouch! 

“What’s the hardest thing about roller skat- 
ing when you're learning?” asked a hesitating 
young man of the instructor at the rink. 

“The floor,” answered the attendant. 

* *# * 


“A Good Turn” When It Turns 
} one What is the hardest key to turn? 
NSWER: Donkey. 
* *# * 


This Makes You Draw Your Breath 
Visitor: What are you drawing, old chap? 
Artist: A horse and wagon. 

Visttor: I see the horse but not the wagon. 
Artist: The norse has to draw that. 
* *# # 


H APPY Christmas, Old Scout! Yes, we 


Star Gazing 

Break five tooth- 
picks in the middle 
and place them as in 
diagram. Can you 
make a five pointed 
star out of them 
without touching the 
toothpicks with your 
fingers or with any 
instrument? 


* +. * 


Bright 3 
Otpv GentLeMaN (who has just had his boots 
cleaned): And is your father a bootblack also, 
my son? ; 
Bootstack: No, sir, he’s a farmer. 
Otp Gentiteman: Ah, I see. He makes hay 
while the son shines. 
* *# *# 


A Mystic Square 
Fill in the eight 
empty squares with } 





numbers so that the 
two upper rows, the 
two side columns, the 
two long diagonals, 6 





and the four short 
diagonals add up_ in 
each case to 18, using 
in no case the same 
figure in more than 
one square. All nine 
digits will thus be re- 
quired. 




















+ * * 


Full of Air 
Travecer (in country store): What have you 
in the shape of automobile tires? 
Crerk: Fresh doughnuts. 
* > * 


Ahem! _—i. 

First Scout: Did you notice in the papers 
that the . S. is sending 10,000 sewing machines 
to France 

Seconp Scout: What for? 

First Scour: To hem in the Germans. 
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Safety First 
The teacher wrote on the board the following: 
“Don’t light matches; remember the Chicago 
e 


Little Willie erased it and in its place wrote: 
“Don’t spit; remember the Johnstown flood.” 
* * * 


Merit Badge for “Civics” 

The angry citizen puffed into the editor’s of- 
fice, ‘What do you mean by publishing my resig- 
nation in the papers,” he said. E 

7 y you said it yourself,” exclaimed the 


“But,” said the man, “you fools published it 
under ‘public improvements’.”” 








* * * 
: ; ‘ " : > 
D 
Not Wireless 


Arrange wires as in diagram with D on wire 
. The object is to separate the cross D from 
wires A, B, and C. 
* * * 


Mammy’s Decision 
_ A colored woman was busily engaged in empty- 
eg savings stocking on the desk of the 
Liberty Loan clerk. As the silver quarters, dol- 
lars, nickels, dimes, etc., rolled out on the desk 
the clerk said, “This must be the result of a 
number of hard years’ saving.” 

e old woman replied, “Yassah, ah been a 
saving it to bury maself, but ah got to thinkin’ 
it ovah an’ ah jus’ made up mah mind it would 
be a hea® bettah to buy a Liberty Bond to help 
*bury dat Kaisah.” 


* *# # 
© 
° ws °Q 
Divide this 
square intg four oO ° 
equal parts’ so as 
to obtain two 9 O Oo Oo 
dots in each, Gi: 
vision an eight 
in the center. ° ° ° 
° 
° 
°o 
* *# @ 


He’s Trying to String You 
Take a piece of string about three yards long 
and tie a loose overhand knot in the middle. Tie 
the ends to each wrist, then untie the overhand 
knot without removing the string from either 
wrist. : 
* *# # 


Square 
Cut two pieces the 
size of each of these 
and out of the four 
make a square. 


| REESE ARE REIL OEM 
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Thrilling Tales 
of the Pioneers 


The Boys’ Book of 


Scouts 
By Percy K. Fitzhugh 

You are sure to revel in these true stories 
of the perilous adventures of such fa- 
mous scouts as Davy Crockett, Sam 
Houston, Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, Buf- 
falo Bill, and others whose stirring 
careers are described in this book. 16 
illustrations, $1.25 net. 


The. Adventures of a Prospector 


The Great Pike’s 
Peak Rush 


By Edwin L. Sabin 
An exciting romance of the gold rush of 1859. 
The perils of the plains, and the continual 
danger in which the two young prospectors lived 
hold your interest at high pitch and keep you 
in constant suspense. Illus. $1.00 net. 
ORDER OF YOUR BOOKSELLER 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
New York City 


















ices are high 


’ m, Open. Min! 
Skunk, Muskrat, Wolf and ail 
other kinds are wanted. Trap 
and ship to us. We pay most— 
and in cash, 


Help-Book Free 
Tells how to trap and 
skins for highest prices; d lat- 
est traps, including new SMOKE TOR- 
PEDO. als _ in col 
supply catalog. 
WRITE TODAY. 
F.C. Taylor Fur Co, 
ag Exchange Bidg. 








BUY THE 50¢ SIZE 


8 times as large as 15¢ size 
2% times as large as 25c size 


Get a Half Pint of 3-in-One Oil for a Half 
Dollar and practice comment 3-in-One is 
ub: 


the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, a gre ee 
ines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores of 
other things. 

Best preperation for cleaning and polishing furni- 
ture. Also absolutely preventsrust on metal surfaces 


indoors and outdoors. Never t id and wi 
amy to To er turns rancid and will 


FREE fer us for a generous sample 

inattiuatm 
Sold by all Good Dealers 

3-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


165 » New York 
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MRS: 22k LS O FIGS 
Winners of “Think and Grin” 
December, 1917 
Nels Olson, Minnesota; Milton E. Taylor, New 
York; Franklin McGlynn, New Jersey; Robert 





A. Sage, Iowa; Merrill Moore, New York; 
Arthur J. Michel, Missouri; Elliot Bayley, New 
Jersey; Michael Lapadula, New York City; 
Arthur Kweller, New York; Richard C. Daw- 
son, Ohio; William W. Vogt, New York; A. 
Eaves, Arkansas; Earling Edquist, Illinois; Cyril 

. Anderson, New 


Wagner Oklahoma; Charles 
York; Frank E. Logan, Indiana. 


* * 7 


Answers 


Sotution oF THE Mystic Souvare 
The two upper rows, the two side columns, 
the two long diagonals and the four short 
diagonals add up in each case to 18, while the 
same figure never appears in two squares. 
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How to Make THE STAR 


Let a few drops of water fall in the center 
of the broken toothpicks. e water expands 
them at the broken point and makes them 
straighten out thus forming a star. 


To Get Out or Tuat Strtnc 

It is possible to do this by putting the over- 
hand knot on the arm above where the strin 
is tied to the wrist. Then draw the overhan 
knot through the loop around the wrist, and off 
the hand. Pull on the standing part and the 
knot will be untied. In pulling the overhand 
knot up on the arm be careful not to twist it. 























* * * 
Here’s THE SQUARE 
2.) £ 
2. 
4 
o* * 


How To Do tHe Wire Pvuzzte 


Put cross D through opening in wire C, then 
through opening in wire B, then over end of 
wire A, and _pull back through openings in 
wires C and D, and then you havé them sep- 
arated. 

- * * 


Tuts 1s t1e Sotution or THE Square AND Dot 
PuzzLe. 














Some shoes lose their shape after they’ve 
been worn a few times. Not so with Ameri- 
can Boy Shoes. They look nice as long as 
they last—and they last a long time. 


American Aoi 


Shoes 


**For Work—For Play—For Holiday’’ 


are the result of a special study of the boy’s 
needs and a product which has led its class 
for 20 years, 


American Boy Shoes will suit you today just as 
well as they suited father 20 years ago. They al- 
ways look well and feel fine and you can get 
— an 5 — = either light 
or heavy weight, black or tan, ue 
for work or play, or dress up Se Sgco 
time. They cost no more Ge AS 

than some other shoes that Mi WS 

you wouldn't like nearly so é83 f, 


























eens SS 


well 


Tell mother the next 
time you buy shoesthat 
you want Americ 
Boy Shoes. You are 
sure tolikethem. You'll 
say, This is the finest 
pair of shoes I ever 
wore”. Remember the 
name—American Boy. 
Look for the yellow 
label. 


The Menzies . 
Shoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis, 
Also manufacturers of 
the celebrated Ameri- 7 
can Boy Army Shoe 

DEALERS: 
Samples at our 


expense both 
ways. 














HERES THE CHRISTMAS 


oO) A GIFT YOU'LL WANT 


ONLY 
THE TELE-SET—Telegraphs two ways: 


Outfit includes keys and sounders for two 
stations, wire, code chart, telegraph blanks 
and full directions in neat box. Works with dry cells. 
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The Commissary Department 


When purchasing provisions for the camp 
there is one food that should never fail to ap- 
pear on your list— 


Shredded Wheat 


Make this cereal food—this blood and muscle 
builder—a regular part of your outfit. It is in 
every respect satisfactory, being perfectly 
adapted to the requirements of an outdoor life. 
It is light and easy to pack and carry. Itis easy 
to serve, quickly prepared and made crisp by a 
moment’s heating. It is of a delicious, appe- 
tizing flavor, and, best of all, it is a nutritious, 
wholesome, clean, strength-giving food—one 
that will help to keep you fit to do your share 
of the day’s work. Take it along. 


; Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, New York 


“ A 
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_ IS THERE SOMEONE AT THE FRONT FIGHTING FOR YOU? 


LET PEOPLE KNOW IT BY DISPLAYING A SERVICE FLAG. 


for extra stars, there will be, in addition to the cost of the 
cents per flag to cover the expense 
of best quality ‘“‘sterling’’ all wool 

and fanished class manner. 


in first 
grommets. Wide red border with 
sewed both 
woeecccocccceseocecs $1.50 
pieeveseccsoccoecsoes 3.00 
eeccees 4.50 
New York City 


















Snow Carnival 
(Continued from page 18) 


by the bearers, and the Indians walk or 
run around this band, keeping a fixed dis- 
tance away and carrying their own stand- 
ards; (b) the contest can be waged with- 
out banners, the effort being on the part 
of the C. B.’s to escape through the circle 
of Indians. When one does so, he and one 


=|Indian retire from the engagement. 


Next as to forts, again with or without 


=|standards. The teams occupy opposite 
=/ends of a rectangular field, which is di- 


vided into four quarters crossways by 
setting up markers at the sides of the field 
where the division lines would end. The 
two end quarters are the respective forts, 
and the standards are kept there, the 
enemy being obliged to approach in order 
to destroy them. But neither team may 
advance beyond the middle division of the 
field, forfeiting by retirement any such 
too zealous fighter. The fighters, there- 
fore, naturally divide into those who peg 
at bodies, and those who aim for the ban- 
ners. Skill in dividing the team in this 
way .and in selecting good powder-monkeys 
to make the balls, will win the battle, other 
things being nearly equal. In_ battling 
without ‘the standards, the effort is to pass 
the middle line and advance into the 
enemy’s fort. 

The sea fight is conducted entirely on 
bobs and sleds, with or without standards. 
Any agreed field will do, the essential 
being that the fighters must never leave 
their sleds or bobs on pain of death, (i. e., 
retirement from the contest). Sleds and 
bobs are to be drawn by members who 
must obey the wish of the occupants. Two 
boys can haul a bob carrying four boys, 
the maximum able to fight from her deck, 
and the single sleds can operate individu- 
ally or two or more hitched together by 
the full length of a regular rope. Stand- 
ards are carried by individual sleds not 
fighting, and all sleds must be manoeuvred 
outside an agreed neutral space, prefer- 
ably all around same rather than at oppo- 
site sides of it. Without the standards, 
the effort is solely to dislodge the fighters, 
one by one. 


How Mark Twain Saved 


ARK TWAIN says that in his earlier 
days he did not enjoy the exceptional 
prosperity which came later in his career. 
It is commonly the lot of genius to suffer 
pe ey at first and the experience did not 
affect his abiding good nature. In a con- 
versation with William Dean Howells on™ 
one occasion the subject of literary vicissi- 
tudes was broached by the humorist. 

“My difficulties taught me some thrift,” 
he observed. “But I never knew whether 
it was wiser to spend my last nickel for a 
cigar to smoke or for an apple to devour.” 

“T am astounded,” observed Mr. Howells, 
“that a person of so little decision should 
meet with so much worldly success.” 

Mark Twain nodded very gravely. 

“Indecision about spending money,” he 
said, “is worthy of cultivation. When I 
couldn’t decide what to buy with my last 
nickel, I kept it, and so became rich. 


An Indian Hint 


If it is not unduly cold an Indian will light a 
large fire and warm the earth, then rake away 
the coals and lie down and pull his blanket over 
him. In cold weather he heats a large stone or 
bowlder, covers it lightly with earth and curls 
himself around it. e never wraps himself in 
the blanket, but uses it exclusively for covering 


to keep the heat in. 
BOYS’ LIFE 























Don Strong, Patrol Leader 


(Continued from page 18) 











running in to the bench calling instruc- 
tions to Chester’s first hitter. 

“Well,” said Ted, “they aren’t giant- 
killers, are they?” 

“Tim saved me that time,” Don answered. 


- His pulse was still throbbing. 


“Sure I did!” said Tim. “That’s what 
I’m there for.” 

Don tried to tell himself that it was 
only Tim’s way to be so cocksure and 
chesty; and yet, in a small corner of his 
brain, was the thought that it might have 
beén just as well had the runner not been 
thrown out. In spite of himself, he was 
beginning to resent the catcher’s air of 
superiority. 

.He admitted frankly that he was lucky 
to have escaped during that first inning. 
But he was not so lucky in the innings 
that followed. Two runs were scored by 
Glenrock in the third, one in the fifth, two 
in the seventh, and one in the eighth. Five 
runs was all that Chester could gather. 
The end of the game found her three runs 
behind. 

Don was disheartened. He put on his 
sweater and started to leave the field. Ted 
stopped him. 

“Down in the mouth?” the captain asked. 
“Forget it. - I knew you’d have trouble to- 
day. You were worried, weren’t you?” 

Don nodded. 

“And yet they beat you only eight to 
five. That’s all right. Next time you won’t 
be so nervous and you'll do better.” 

“Shall I?” Don asked. “You're not fool- 
ing me, Ted?” 

“Oh, Tim!’ Ted called to the catcher. 
“What did I tell you about this game?” 

“That you’d be satisfied if Don held 
them to a respectable score,” Tim answered. 
“You told me to hold him up and keep 
him going——” 

“All right,” Ted said quickly. He turned 
to Don. “Does that look as though I’m 
stringing you? Next week you pitch 
against Springfield—and next week you’re 
going to win.” 

Don drew a deep breath. A big part 
of his courage had come back. Now if Tim 
would only stop saying how important he 
was—— 

“I know those Springfield batters,” said 
Tim. “Tl signal you what to throw.” 

Don turned away. Was Tim going to 
act like that all summer? 

Monday the Wolf Patrol had its second 
first aid practice. This time there was no 
trouble. Tim appeared, did his work, and 
then went shouting and hallooing down the 
a Andy Ford laughed and shook his 
ead. 


“He’s a wild Indian, Don. You can’t do 


- much with him.” 


“I—I can’t do anything with him,” said 
Don. . 
The days that followed were busy ones. 
There was a rush of orders for window 
screens, and he dropped his bird-houses 
and helped his. father. “Twice he went to 
the field. Once he met Tim there, and 
Tim caught his delivery and called instruc- 
tions in a breezy, high-handed_ way. Andy 
Ford was right, Don thought. A wild, un- 
tamed, careless, unthinking Indian! 


(Continued on page 54) 
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‘‘Hey, Fellers 
aan —Come See 
=~ My New Indian Bicycle! ’’ 


PTAHAT Christmas gift for the boy or girl you 

want to remember—let it be a health-build- 
ing, muscle-developing, joy-promoting 1918 
Electrically Equipped 


Sndian Bicycle 


Not just an ordinary bicycle, tery container, and lots of other 
but one that has all the stream-__ big features. 

line effect and snap of a big Other models, too—11 of them 
motorcycle, so dear to the heart —to choose from, ranging in 
of every red-blooded youngster. price from $27.50 for the Boys’ 
Strong Electric Light with and Girls’ Juvenile model to 
powerful Reflector which many $47.50 for the Electrically 
State laws insist on, tank bat- Equipped. 


Write for Illustrated Indian Bicycle Catalog. 








HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
721 State Street Springfield, Mass. 
Largest Motorcycie Manufacturers in the World 




















TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS 
10 Learn 


Carey Printing Co. 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York 

















Printers of BOYS” LIFE 
and over 40 other Leading 
Publications 









































No. 320. SCOUT JEWELRY 
SET. Consists of sterling silver 
scarf pin, cuff links and tie clasp; 
oxidized finish. Each article die 
stamped with first class badge. 

$1.00 





At Christmas—And Adierdtiande 


APPROPRIATE GIFTS FOR SCOUTS 


Long after Christmas has become but a pleasant memory,—all through the year—such sensible 
gifts as these would endear themselves to the giver; for, aside from their intrinsic worth, they rep- 
resent familiar phases of the big Scout Movement, now a National institution, which lie close to the 
heart and life of so many thousands of boys interested in the scout program. Here are things boys 
and Scout Leaders will appreciate, and at prices within the reach of all. 


Official Scout Jewelry 





No. 325. SCOUT JEWELRY 
SET. Same as No. 320, but each 
article die stamped with Tender- 
foot badge. These are intended 
for use of all scouts below the 
first class rank. Set consists of 
scarf pin, cuff links and tie 
clasp. Sterling silver oxidized 
po cooccescsQnee 





No. 321. STERLING SILVER 
RING. Handsome and durable 


No. 316 
This handsome watch fob 


No. 1292 


Carbide Autolite 
For a Dark Night 


For camping, fishing and 
hunting this light is ideal. 
It is a new style with im- 


seal ang, Saas first class em- 
blem. idized finish. Be sure 
to state ring size........... 50c 

No. 322. GOLD FILLED RING. 
Same as the preceding, but 
heavy 14 karat gold filled. State 


proved features. Equipped 
with automatic lighter, 
which may be renewed when 
worn out. Has device for 
regulating size of flame 
and is so made that it 


makes an ideal gift for a 
Scout Commissioner or 
Executive. Extra quality 
rolled gold, rose finish, 
with best French enamel, 
attached to heavy black 





rosgrain gibbon. ; " ND. bas 646.0 00 cestss tes $1.50 wanat aan op slocuse 
oO. e ar ue ename No. 323. SOLID GOLD RIN ater reservoir has double 
for Commissioner. . Same design as the ee a No. 324. STERLING LAPEL cap to prevent spilling. 


BUTTON. Matches jewelry set Gives a brilliant, steady 
light without smoke, grease 
or sparks. Provided with 
extra carbide container. 


Shipping weight, 10 oz. 
$1.25 


.00 
No. 317. White enamel but 10-karat solid gold. State 
for Executive...... $2.00 size 


or | ee SE OOM occ ccc cesses cedde ved and ring. Oxidized finish. ...25¢ 
Similar fobs, appropriate 


z 00 
Wh deri ri ‘incl i f ing, i 
ter Vieuk Caan tan ane en ordering rings inc tring desired. — or string, exact size of 
le 


Scout leaders, other than None of the Above Sold to Tenderfoot or Second Class Scouts Except 


the above, at $1.50. Specify Set No. 325. 
100 Mile Pedometer 


Wear-Resisting Blankets For Boys 
= . Registers Every Step 


Uncle Sam is 

particular about 

the size blankets 

he buys for his 

army boys, and 

these were just a 

few inches short hike is much more fun if you know how far 
and how fast you are traveling. This pe- 
dometer registers every step you take. The 
large dial is spaced off in quarters of a mile 
up to ten miles and the small dial registers 
up to 100 miles and repeats automatically. 
Hang it on your watch pocket or on your 
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of the government 
requirements — 
but the quality is 
fully up to stand- . 
ard. We saw an = 

opportunity of securing the greatest blanket value on the 
market today and bought some assorted sizes at a price which 
means a big saving to you. A “nifty” heavy woolen khaki blanket, 








itable f ither home or camp use. . - 
No. 1350. Size 35” x 68”. Shioptun weight 4 Ibs...... $4.50 belt. Full directions with each pedometer. 
No. 1351. Assorted Sizes 60” x 68” to 66” to 68”. $5 00 $1 00 
Shipping weight 4 Ibs.......-s-eeeeee ecccccvccce - ees ere ee nes . 





Scoutmaster’s Compass 


No. 1089. SCOUTMASTER’S COMPASS. 
Brass case with silvered metal dial, jeweled 
needle with stop. A turn of the compass 
case sets the “Pathfinder” arrow in the di- 
rection of the march, so that any deviation 
from the course may be detected if it is 
found that the march is not in the direction 


You will find 
army blankets of 
this same quality 
priced in some 
wey stores as high as 

i ten dollars. Any- 
one would be glad 
to own one. A 
high grade khaki 
blanket of ab- 


Dandy Wool Blankets For Scoutmasters 















mas 4 solutely first originally indicated by the “Pathfinder” ar- | 
quality, with years of service in it. $8 row. Mailing weight 5 oz......... $1 .75 
Size 66” x 84”. No. 1334. Shipping weight 4 lbs..... ° 
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Say ‘‘Merry Christmas’’ with these 


DISTINCTIVE SCOUT HOLIDAY CARDS 


The holiday cards and seasonable remembrances offered on this page can not be bought in stores. 
They were designed especially for scouts and have an individuality and distinctiveness of their own, 
but they will appeal to any boy. In sending the season’s greetings to your friends you could hardly 
find a better means of conveying a real scout message. 


4 |"wadamaz| Scout Christmas Post Cards C0 ine et bes 


Christmas Wishes the happiest 








sre marching your | SET OF TEN 25c. TWO FOR 5c Christmas you 
(B) I ea wishing you (Number 5104 Order by Number and Letter) (G) I am only one of 


many Scouts who 
are wishing you 
Christmas happi- 
ness. 

(H) For the happiest 
Christmas you 
ever had. 

CI) I am_ signaling 
you “Merry Christ- 
mas.” 


a Merry Christ- 
mas that will last 
through all the 
year. 

(C) For the merriest 
Christmas that one 
Scout wished to 
another, LAM SIGNALING YOU 

(D) For the happiest “MERRY. oe x : 

Christmas a boy CHRISTMAS vie : (J) To have all the 
ever wished. ‘ i fun I’m_ wishing 

(E) I’ve wished you a o~ on Christmas 
happy Christmas ay. 
and a very happy 





New Year. ' = 
Scout Christmas Sete ta 
mie On my honor | will do my best 

BAC cies VERY HARPS eerse acme, 





. CHRI 
CHRISTMAS AND A - ARE MARCHING 
VERY HAPPY NEW 2 YOUR WAY. 
YEAR, ; 


* 





ALL 
gaat {AS - ~ : 
PIEST CHRISTY 4 ; U ON 
HOY EVER WISHED. 3p : CHRISTMAS Day 



































L YOU 
No. 5102. BOY APPIE 
SCOUT CHRISTMAS OE Stas vou 
r Cc 
CARDS. — Po HAD. 
attractive oliday “ec ”? 
} —_ guataset ope, Ryte-Me 
cially for scouts an 
their leaders. Artistic- FOR THE MERRIE dae 3 “me ! Calendar For i918 
| ally printed on hand- CHRISTMAS th IEST — c é o. lo very 
some colored folders SCOUT EVE. AT ONE THAT WILL, LAST ALL bre | of the whole 
with scoutlike greet- TO ANOTHER Te? TuRoUGH THE YEAR 365 during 1918 will 


ings. Printed inside 
and out and enclosed 
in envelope to match. 
Very desirable. Six 


be a red letter day 
if you have one of 
these handsome copy- 
righted Boy Scout 
different styles and Calendars hanging in 
wordings. Orders will your room—a daily 


be assorted. 10 reminder of the help- 
Each ic ful Scout Laws. The 


No. 5103. Similarto| BOY SCOUTS’ OFFICIAL DIARY FOR 1918 eee aie 


of this calendar is the 











preceding. Sut pciatae Each Troop Member Should Have One — New Features detachable post card 
i J A i on ever ’ 
only, and slightly The 1918 diary will contain a brief statement of the history and development which Sf i eleastiecky 
smalier in size. Scout- | of the Boy Scout Movement. printed one or more of 
masters wishing to A new article on Map making and Map reading by F. E. Matthes, of the United the Scout Laws, beau- 
send Christmas greet- States Geological Survey, and a new article on the heliograph by the same author. tifully illustrated in 
ings to members of Additional matter concerning camping, an overnight hike and a week end camp. colors. Six pages with 
their troops will find Illustrations and information concerning the insignia of commissioned and non- two month calendar 
these cards accept- | commissioned officers of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps. on a page; tied to- 
able. Six different de- Additional events and dates interesting to Scouts will appear in the calendar. ether wi th leather. 
signs and messages. Additional sheets for memorandums will be A number of new illustrations will also ap- Enclosed in attractive 
Each card in ene | added. “ES r. envelope suitable for 
velope. 5 Illustrations of war service emblems. o. 3012 Regular Paper Edition............. 15e mailin Size B 
FP eae " Cc A revised cut of the Semaphore alphabet. No. 3095 Scoutmaster’s Edition, stiff cloth. .25¢ inch &- P a 
Hints on care of the feet. No. 3013 Souvenir Edition, Limp Leather... .50c oa. ost- 35c 
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One Way to Serve Your Country 


Every Scout wants to keep himself at top notch physically. 


He 


owes it to his Scout oath and to his country to keep himself well and 
strong, for there is no knowing when he will be called on to serve 
America in a way that only a strong, clear-eyed scout can do. 





Join Now 


Be a member of the 
B & B Skaters’ hangpe. 
othing to pay. ine 
pel button sent to you 
by Barney & Berry when 





you join. Learn about 
this at once. it’s too 
good to miss. 


FREE 


on “How to 


and address to us. 





The very best way to get this strength for future service is to 
enjoy the good things nature now offers you out of doors. There is 


no finer sport than skating, and an hour a day on 
the ice with a pair of Barney & Berry skates will 
give you a heap of fun and fill you chock full 
of life and the ability to do things. 


Barney & Berry skates are the kind the big fellows 
use. The speed skaters and hockey players choose 
Barney & Berry skates because they know they are 
made of fine steel, tempered just right, and with keen, 
stay-sharp blades. The high quality of these famous 
skates has made them supreme in the skating world. 
Boys in Holland, Belgium, Sweden, Russia and Canada 
have learned to prize Barney & Berry skates above all 
others. 

You want Barney & Berry skates. They are beauties to look 
at, and are strong and sharp. Look for thé merchant in your 


town who sells Barney & Berry ckates. He knows what Scouts 
need for skates, and will gladly show you and tell you about 


the fine Barney & Berry line. 

BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 

1393 Broad Street Springfield, Mass. 
No. B622—This is a 
detachable clamp 
Hockey that 
may be worn_ with 





regular shoes. 
of Chrome Nickel 
Steel. 
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3 Xmas Gifts for the Price of 1 
BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


New Six-Sheet Calendar, 5% x 8} 
drawings by Mabel Humphrey. 


inches. . Five full colors; 
out Laws and other selec- 


: tions interesting to all Boy Scouts and every other boy. Em- 


bodies the Ryte-me post card attached to each page. 


i 4 ANIMAL GUIDE 





of North American Wild Animals. Every boy wants to know 
all he can about Our Native ANIMALS. 


265 Pages Bound in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations 

in colors. Each animal described by a man who knows animals. 

BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, the Scout Calendar and 
Animal Guide all for $1.50 


Can be mailed to separate addresses, if desired. 
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(Continued from page 51) 


RIDAY, in response to Don’s orders, 

the patrol came to headquarters to 
clean up for that night’s meeting. Tim 
brought with him an impish, reckless de- 
sire for fun. While the others tried to 
sweep, he lined up a string of camp stools 
and played leap frog down the length of 
the room, getting in everybody’s way. 

a on, Tim,” Don called. “Cut it 
out.” 

“Cut what out?” Tim asked innocently. 

“That jumping. You're scattering the 
dust. Put stools away and get a 
broom.” 

Tim shook his head, sat down on the 
nearest stool, and looked as though he were 
going to dispute the order. Andy and Rit- 
ter nudged him and told him to be a good 
sport and help. He looked at them doubt- 
fully; and then, apparently convinced, he 
piled the stools in a corner and got a 
broom. 

Only for a short time, though, did he 
apply himself to the work in hand. Soon 
a voice shouted, “Behold, a knight of old!” 
and when the Scouts looked around, there 
was Tim with the broom as a sword and 
a galvanized water ‘bucket over his head. 
Even Don laughed. 

Next Tim sent the pail clattering across 
the floor, and Bobbie had to jump to avoid 
—s hit in the shins. After that this 
troublesome Scout insisted on fighting a 
broom duel with Wally Woods, and dirt 
that had been swept into a pile was scat- 
tered right and left. 

“Tim!” cried Don. 

Tim stopped. “What’s the matter?” 

“Look at that dirt. We'll never get 
cleaned up this way.” 

“Oh, forget it!” said Tim. “Can’t a fel- 
low have a little fun? Ill sweep it up 
again,” and he attacked the pile. 

Ten minutes later he was chasing Ritter 
around the room. A pail of water that 
Andy had just brought in was upset over 
the floor. 

“Yah!” shouted Tim. “Swim for your 
life.’ He swished his broom through the 
water and swished too hard. The dirty 
water spattered far and high up the walls. 

“Now look what we’ve got to clean!” 
cried Andy. . 

“Gee!” said Tim. “I didn’t know it was 
going to do that. What did you want to 
eave the pail there for?” 

“What did you go cat-acting for?” Don 
demanded. He was exasperated. He felt 
like telling Tim to go out and let them 
finish the job themselves. But—there was 
the rub. ) othe Tim got hot-headed and 
wouldn’t go? Or suppose he went, glad 
to be relieved of his share of the job? Or 
suppose he walked out sullen and grum- 
bling, and stayed away from the meeting or 
came late or came untidy—and the Wolves 
lost points? 

Don was bewildered. He wanted to do 
what was best—for Tim, for himself, for 
the patrol—but what was best? Was it 
best to let Tim run on in the hopes that 
he’d be shamed into a better spirit by the 
other Scouts? Phil Morris would have 
said, very quietly, “Hey there, Tim,” and 
that would have been the end of it. 

“I wish I were as big as Phil,” Don 
muttered. 

For a time it seemed as though Tim had 
been sobered by the accident to the water 
pail. He worked with Andy and tried to 
clean the walls. It se>med, though, that 
there were a thousand spatters. 


“Gee!” said Tim. “Mr. Wall surely likes 
to stick a fellow. This is no cinch.” 
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“It’s your own fault,” Andy grunted, 

trying to reach a high spot. 
“Aw, shut up!” cried Tim. “You fel- 

lows are always preaching. You fellows 
never do anything. I’m tired and I’m go- 
ing to rest.” 

He brought out a camp stool and sat 
down. Don bit his lips and went on work- 
ing. The other Scouts cast covert glances 
at the stool and its occupant. 

By and by it began to grow dark. The 
floor had been swept and mopped, but the 
walls still had dirty sections, and there 
were still the two windows to do. 

“We're not going to get through in time,” 
said Andy. 

Tim stirred from the chair and came 
over to help. The light failed rapidly. 


The lamps were in the troop “treasure || 


chest,” and Don, though a patrol leader, 
had not yet received a to the locker. 

“No use wasting any more time here,” 
he said at last. “Let’s do the windows.” 

“Maybe we have the walls all clean,” 
said Andy. Ritter struck a match. By 
the feeble flame they could not be sure. 

They did the windows. Tim was silent 
and apparently not anxious to attract at- 
tention to himself. It was almost dark 
when the last window had been finished. 

“Could we try the walls again?” Bobbie 
asked. 

“Too late,’ Don answered. “They may 
be all right. We'll know tonight, anyway. 
Everybody on time for the meeting, and 
everybody clean.” 

He walked off with Andy. The assistant 
patrol leader said after a moment: 

“T think Tim’s sorry now.” 

“What good does it do to be sorry now?” 
Don asked bitterly. 

As soon as his supper was over, he hur- 
ried back to headquarters. Nobody was 
there yet. Presently the patrol leader of 
the Foxes, a -boy named Kearney, came 
along whistling shrilly. He opened the 
treasure chest, and brought out the lamps. 

“Hello!” he said. “Wasn’t it the turn 
of your patrol to clean house?” 

Don nodded miserably. One patch of 
wall, by a window, was a mess. The win- 
dows themselves, cleaned in a semi-dark- 
ness, were streaked. And a patch of floor, 
by the door, had not been mopped at all. 

Scouts began to arrive. Bobbie brought 
a shoe brush and a can of blacking, and 
Ritter a hair brush and comb. Andy 
brought needles and khaki-colored thread. 
These things were laid quietly in the 
patrol’s locker. Nobody said anything 
about the walls. 

By and by Tim arrived. He looked 
around and his face became red. Don gave 
him a quick glance. His flush grew deeper 
as he met it and all at once his shoulders 
jerked back and his eyes became defiant. 

“He’s stung, all right,’ thought Don, 
“but he doesn’t want to show it.” 

Mr. Wall called the patrol leaders for- 
ward to discuss the plans for a hike. Don 
scarcely heard the details. All he knew 
was that somebody said, “Wednesday, 
then,” then the Scoutmaster’s whistle 
shrilled and the troop lined up by patrols. 

Slowly the inspection was made—first 
the Scouts, then the room. Don forced 
himself to keep his eyes level, but he felt 
like hanging his head. 

“Every Scout present,” Mr. Wall an- 
nounced, “and every Scout clean. Each 
patrol is awarded sixteen points.” 

Fleeting smiles through the ranks of the 
Foxes and the Eagles. Sober faces among 
the Wolves. 

“However,” the Scoutmaster went on, 
“the Wolf patrol had the detail of clean- 
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The Fate of the Unprepared 


Among the remarkable events of 
this war no fact stands out more 
startlingly than the tragic sacrifice 
of Russia’s unequipped soldiers. 

The army has been victimized by 
intrigue and treachery. Guns were 
sent to the front without arnmunition 
and ammunition without guns. Sup- 
plies were provided that when un- 
packed proved to be rubbish. Left 
stranded by communications that 
broke down under slight pressure 
the brave Russian troops hurled 
themselves again and again against 
foes perfectly prepared. 

From the very verge of victory 
they doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs and iron bars, 
| resisting heroically but ineffectively. 

No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to o Americans than that of our 





One Policy 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodigiously 
in the preparation of armies and 
means of warfare. Throughout the 
nation there is a unity of purpose 
that is piling on the altar of liberty 
every personal ambition and cor- 
porate gain. 


Mines, factories, farms, shipyards, 
the counting houses and shops of 
every industry are laboring day and 
night to supply the sinews of war. 

_ The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobilize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and is 
using its every energy to speed up 
American defense. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 











ei collies this year as Xmas 
j lithe and agile. 


under their fearless protection. 


which you wish a 
DEPT. B.L., 


White Collies—The Dog for Boy Scouts 


"| Our dogs are bred to be pals of boys and girls at their play. 
They are Island bred, rugged, sta 
They make sympathetic companions 
a great comfort to lonely women. Young ladies delight in their 
4 easy, graceful carriage. Parents know that children are safe 
All _of our Collies 
"9 pedigreed stock. A pair will raise $300.00 worth of puppies a 

year. We ship Nb "PHOTOG Ho SEND FOR A LIST OF 

PUPPIES AND APHS. Please state the use for 


ISLAND. “WHITE Saag” benny 
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ing the meeting place. I am sorry to say 


= RNS 
that the patrol has been derelict. I am, 
therefore, compelled to fine the Wolf 
patrol five points,” 
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thoughtfully. 
Don’s lips had gone a little white. He 
turned toward the spattered wall, and - 


stopped all at once. For Tim was com- 
ing through the doorway. 

“I’m as good a Scout as you,” Tim said 
passionately. “If a say I’m not, Pll 
bang you in the eye 

Don said nothing. While Tim selected a 
pail and a floor cloth, he rubbed away at 
the wall. Slowly a little smile spread 
across his face. He was quite content with 
the way things had gone. What did five 
points amount to, if their loss would make 
Tim a better Scout. 


Is it Gonna’ bea 
Merry Christmas 
for us kids?” 
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The up-to-the-minute, instructive, and in- many little children of New York : i 
teresting sport for boys and young men. slums - going to look in vain for 4 game for Chester. His pulse 
Get a tokens of Christmas Day. _ was steady, his control was 


} good and the Springfield batters 
betes’. “id seemed unable to do much with 
his drop. When the scorekeeper mariked 
the last play and closed his book, Chester 
had won, 5 runs to 3. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” Ted Carter cried 
jubilantly. “Some p aay > 

“Sure,” said Tim. “I doped out what < 


In many homes we know of there is 
barely enough food to sustain life, 
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Ask Dad for a Winchester 
this Christmas 


How would you like to wake up Christ- 
mas morning and find a brand new .22 
Winchester waiting for you? Wouldn’t a 
real Winchester make this just about the 
finest Christmas you ever had? 

What heaps of good, healthy fun you 
could have with it! 

If you really want a Winchester for 
Christmas, better start thinking about it now 
because there are probably a number of dif- 
ferent people who are already beginning to 
wonder what to get you for Christmas. Let 
Dad and all the rest of your folks know that 
there’s nothing you want for Christmas so 
much as a Winchester. 


A gift that will stay with you 

Your Winchester will be a fresh joy to 
you every day of the year. There’s no 
companion like a rifle for a boy. It teaches 
him the lessons of self-reliance and self-control 
that he must learn before he becomes a man. 

The chances are your Dad had a Win- 
chester when he was your age. Tell him 
it’s your turn now. 

Talk it over with Dad and the others— 
and Christmas morning it will be strange if 
you don’t find a Winchester all your own 
waiting for you. 

Be sure it’s a Winchester you ask for. 
Everyone knows the traditions behind the 







Take-down .22 cal: 
priced, ry weight gun made in two sizes. 


Bede 06. 


name “Winchester” and you want the gun 
you can be proudest of. 


What the name “‘Winchester’”’ means 


The name “Winchester” stands for the 
best in gun making. For over half a cen- 
tury, Winchester has been the standard of 
pioneers and sportsmen. Winchester rifles 
built the West. As the need grew, Win- 
chester originated a model and a caliber for 
every purpose. 

The Winchester Company today is an organi- 
zation of expert gun makers with fifty years of gun- 
making reputation behind it. 

Every gun or rifle that bears the name ‘*Win- 
chester’ is fired many times for smooth action and 
accuracy, and is fired with excess loads for strength. 

No Winchester barrel varies one one-thousandth 
of an inch in thickness or diameter. The Bennett 
Process, used exclusively by Winchester, gives the 
Winchester barrel a distinctive blue finish that, 
with proper care, will last a lifetime. 

The same care that is taken with {Winchester 
guns is taken with Winchester ammunition. The 
two are made for each other. 


Select your rifle in advance 


Go to your nearest hardware or sporting goods 
dealer, and ask him to help you select a .22 Win- 
chester. He will be glad to show his stock to you, 
even if you are not ready to buy. Learn the price 
of the gun you want, and be sure you let all the 
folks at home know how little it costs. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Dept. 84 New Haven, Conn, 


iber single shot rifle. A low- 


ip, Repenting -22 caliber poh Nang Aaieew o round barrel. Shoots three 
most popular .22 ever placed on the market. 


WIN CHESTER 





BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Winchester Medals for skill 
with the rifle 

The Gold Plated ‘‘Sharp- ° 
shooter’’ Medal goes to 
the boy or girl under 18 
who makes the first grade 
score with a Winchester 
-22 rifle and Winchester 
ammunition, 


The Silver Plated ‘*Marks- 
man’’ Medal goes to the 
boy or girl who makes the 
second grade score. 


Go to your dealer today; 
he will give you a sample 
target and booklet explain- 
ing the full conditions of 
the coatest. This booklet 
also tells you how to get 
the best results from your 
Winchester. The dealer 
will also supply you with 
targets. 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write to Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co.,Dept. 
84, New Haven, Conn. 











farld Standard Arms aad Ammunition 
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Best of all your 
Christmas —- 





Avexican BOY 


**the Bieweet, | ry best Sect ayqonsine 


Get the folks to 
‘ou The American - 
or Christmas and then 
watch the other fellows 
forge age hey om vot 
—‘*‘you got the 0, 
all” You’ll like it so 
well, you’ll let wall your 
other gifts alone until you’ve read 
it ner through. 


In 1918, The American Boy Magazine will 
ed full of live, Rae bam literature. 
There will be published, in serial form, the 
books of the year. Funny, fat 
Mark Tidd will be there; Dan Beard will tell 
you about outdoor life; you’ll get true and 
exciting Indian stories; stories of Pirate 
days; stories about Baseball, Football, Camp- 
ing, the Army and Na » and many oe. 
Fascinating articles on ou Raising, Me- 
chanics, Electricity, Aviation utomobiling; 
easy ways to earn money okes, comic pic- 
tures and lots of other g reading matter. 
Yes, sir, Fellows, The American is the 
finest Christmas gift anybody co give 
you. And all it costs is 


$1.50 a year 
15c a copy on news-stands 


Think ofit! For$1.50 you get I2 big, natant 
ieques of The erican Boy regular! 
is Christmas to next. You can’t beat that that 
get Phe and enjoyment. Make sure you 
he American Boy this Christmas. Show 
advertisement to the folks at home or to 
ane friend and tell them you sat S this 
boy’s publication for Christmas. Tell them 
to send their subscriptions to 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
93 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


AMERICAN Boy 
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shipping Furs and Hides toRo 
Best facilitiesin America. 











Boys you can make Big Money by 


mission Charged. Send for our 
prices and Free valuable informa- 


tion before shipping elsewhere. 
ROGERS FUR COMPANY 
Dept. 114° "- Louis, ic. 





demand. Address Hi 


Learn Watchwork, Jewelrywork and 


A fine trade commanding a good sal- 
ary, and your services are alwa:s in 
HOROLOGICAL Department L, 


Engraving. 








Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 
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In the Scout Cave 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 
F. J. P. 








Eg SELLO, there, Cave Scout! 
~ What you so interested in? 
- Trying to — out a way to 
~ beat the U-Boats?” 

Oh, hello, fellows, come right 
in! Thought you'd be along 
pretty soon. While 
I was waiting I 

ulled a couple of 
letters out of the 
question hole and 
they set me to 
thinking so hard 
that I guess you 
crawled in without 
my hearing you. 

. “What are the 
letters, Cave 
Scout?” 

Well, one is 
from a Scoutmas- 
ter who is now on 
one of Uncle Sam’s 
warships and just 
aching to get a 
crack at one of the 
boats that sail for 
Kaiser Bill. The 
other is from a 
member of a troop 
which has lost 
its Scoutmaster 
through enlistment. 
You see hundreds 
of troops have lost 
their Scoutmasters 
and more of these 
leaders are joining 
the colors every 
oy. That makes 

a pretty tough problem and that is what 
you fellows found me puzzling over when 
you came in. But say! These letters are 
bully! Would you like to hear them? 

“You bet!” 

All right, here goes: 






EAR Cave Scout: Our Scoutmas- 

ter sailed for France the thirteenth 
of this month and it sure seemed like an 
unlucky day for us. But, of course, we 
are proud of him and we wish we could 
go along and help win the war in the 
trenches. 
At first we thought we would have to 
give up the troop but we got together and 
talked things over and we intend to pull 
through. The fellows all seem to have the 
right spirit. The Scoutmaster of another 
troop has promised to come around and 
help us out as often as he can. We want 
to go right ahead with our Scouting and 
be in better shape than ever when our 
{coutmaster comes back from the war and 
takes charge again. 

Don’t you think the patrol leaders 
ought to be more active m the Scout- 
master enlists, and thus set an example 
to other boys in the troop? We'll be glad 
to have some advice from you as to what 
we can do to keep things going. Yours in 


Scou 
~~ Scour R. Watsu, 
New York City.” 





You_ know, fellows, some things just 


naturally go together, like bread and but- 
ter, boys and dogs, flapjacks and bacon, 
and the Scoutmaster’s letter fits Scout 
Walsh’s letter just that way. Well, here’s 
another one. 


EAR Cave 
Scout: I 
know. you don’t let 
Scoutmasters into 
our confabs but 
Pm going to break 
your rule this time 
as I have some- 
thing to say to the 


gang. 

Since I left the 
troop in June and 
entered the service 
of the navy, the 
boys have been 
without a Scout- 
master, but by 
hard work by a 
few of them, the 
troop has held to- 
gether. I take my 
hat off to these 
plucky boys who 
work alone and in 
small groups’ to 
keep the spirit of 
Scouting alive in 
their communities. 
These boys have 
grasped the true 
meaning of Scout- 
ing. 

Many _eeietters 
have come to me from my boys since we 
— last June, and you can imagine how 

appy I am when I can tell from the tone 
of these letters that the Scout Oath and 
Law are at work in the troop even though 
I am away. 

Tell the boys for me to hang on, tooth 
and nail, and keep their troops together, 
as we Scoutmasters who have been called 
away will be anxious to take up the game 
again as soon as we have finished this job 
for Uncle Sam on which we are now en- 
gaged. We will expect to find our troops 
in better shape than they were when we 
left them. Here’s luck to you and to all 
the boys who meet with you in your 
famous rendezvous. Sincerely, 

Epwarp S. Cook, Jr., 
Musician, U.S.S. Louisiana.” 


Hew do you like those letters, fel- 
lows? Haven’t they the right kind of 
stuff in them? Scout Walsh asks for sug- 
gestions as to things to do to keep his 
troop going, but without knowing it he 
has given to all of us the very best sug- 
gestion possible. How many of you get 
it? Here it is: “We got together and 
talked things over and we intend to pull 
through.” If you want to do a certain 
thing, the first, and most important thing 
of all is to make up your mind that, come 
what will, you will “pull through.” De- 
termination and spirit are half the battle 
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—)°*. tey’re pretty nearly the whole of 
it. image seat iar of the Kansas 
farmer who lived in the cyclone belt. One 
day a “twister” came along. and picked 
up the farmer, his ary his chickens, 
and his stock and whirled them all through 
the air. As the roof of his barn went 


_whizzing by he said to himself, “It’s a 


lucky thing that didn’t break up. It’s 
just what I need for my new chicken 
house. The old barn wasn’t big enough 
anyway !” 

A year or two ago Thomas A. Edison’s 
experimental laboratory was burned to 
the ground. Uncompleted experiments on 
which he had spent years of labor went 
up in smoke. But Mr. Edison didn’t 
waste any time complaining about his 
tough luck. He took one look at the 
burning buiding, saw there was no hope of 
saving it, and then went straight to his 
office. Before the ruins had had time to 
cool he had completed his plans for a 
new structure. 

Well, there is something of that kind of 
spirit in the two letters we have just 
read. I hope it’s more catching than the 
measles, for it’s as sure as shooting that 
any troop that gets it will stand a mighty 
good chance of “pulling through.” The 
English have started a phrase descriptive 
of this spirit that we hear a great deal 
just now—“carry on.” 

But maybe we can think of some things 
that will make it easier for a troop to 
“carry on” even after it gets the “carry- 
ing on” spirit. First of all it strikes me 
that Walsh’s suggestion about the patrol 
leaders is a dandy. All of us who have 
any stuff in us as leaders will have a 
chance to show it now. In hundreds of 
troops, where the Scoutmasters have been 
called away suddenly without having time 
to make arrangements for other Scout- 
masters to take charge in their absence, the 
duty of keeping things running will rest 
on the older fellows who have had most 
experience in the work. In a majority of 
cases this means the patrol leaders. It 
will be up to them to arrange meetings 
and carry out the regular routing of the 
troop work until substitute Scoutmasters 
can be landed. 

“But how can we land other Scout- 
masters, Mr. Cave Scout?” 


LL, if I could figure out an answer 
to that question that I could guar- 
antee to work every time, I could claim the 
honor of being the greatest benefactor 
the Scout Movement ever had. There just 
isn’t any one scheme that will be certain’ 
to succeed. But there are a great many 
things that can be tried, and any one of 
them might bring results. 

First of all, try your luck with the mem- 
bers of the troop committee. Maybe some 
one of them will consent to serve; if not 
they will at least be glad to help you find 
a good man. Try also the fathers of the 
members of the troop. There is lots of 
good material there. Send to National 
Headquarters the names of any prospect- 
ive Scoutmasters and ask headquarters to 
send them literature what Scouting is. 

If there is some one man whom you 
think is just right for the job, go to 
him personally and talk Scouting to him. 
If you don’t get him the first time go 
again, and again and again, if necessary, 
until he is convinced that you mean busi- 
ness. Don’t be disappointed if he doesn’t 
say “yes” the first time you speak to 
him about it. Not very many men will 
accept a troop first shot out of the box. 
But you never can tell just when a man 
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the 
Gift 
for 
Xmas 
the Boy Scout, the messenger boy, the next year than ever 


boy who, day after day, puts his bicycle before. Glossy, rich 
through the grind of hard service—he blue, graceful, hand- 


-knows what it means to have under somely finished and com- 
him a mount which can stand the plete with storage tank, 
pace. And he votes for the Co- _ stand, electric light, and mo- 
lumbia every time—the bicycle he torcycle type equipment. 
can depend upon for a lifetime Go to: weir: desler today: 
of service. ick y 7.9 
pick out the handsomest bi- 
More boys will be riding cycle in his store—the Colum- 


the Columbia Motobike bia Motobike. This bicycle, il- 
lustrated above, is one of the 
- strongest, swiftest and easiest 
riding bicycles that money can buy. 
Your parents would prefer to give 
you a Columbia. They have ridden it 
themselves and they know its unequalled 
reputation. 


The new, fully illustrated catalog is just off 
the press. Send for a copy. 


Westfield Manufacturing 


Company 
Department 39 
Westfield, - Mass. 
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“DIXIE” DRUMS | | The Plumb Boy Scout Axe 


A strong, well tempered axe that can 
idl mals easily be carried on your belt. Has 
slot for pulling 


BUGLES ||[e sce 


SEND FOR ware dealers. 
CATALOG Pricealone $1.00 
Our Drums and Bugles 
amisiatan iii ake 
workmanshio: our ||) FAVETTER. PLUMB 
wor ‘will in 3 our fad 
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“Wik Nasir fist 205 W. Madison Si. ||] PHILADELPHIA 
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SMITH 
BROTHERS’ 


S.B. COUGH DROPS 
Pure ingredients, No drugs. 





Stop the Cough 
before it begins~ 


S.B.Cough Dropswill clear the throat, 
ward off a cold and stop that night 
coughing which worries mothers so 
Winter sports are great, but cold, damp much. Put one in your mouth at 


winter d w-wet feet too oft - 
cause sore throat or coughing.  — bedtime to loosen the phlegm. 


SMITH BROTHERS of Poughkeepsie 
Also makers of S. B. Chewing Gum 














The Tires 
on That 
Christmas 
Bicycle 
are important. 
You know 
what the other 


fellows with 
bikes say about 


q omy | 





United States 
Tires. They’re Se SS 2 ’ 
not only the . 
snappiest looking tires made, but what’s a lot more important, they wear 
longer and better on both city pavement and country roads. 

Ten different treads from which to pick the one that you think will 
best fit your road requirements. 

So when you ask Dad or Mother for a new bike for Christmas, don’t forget 
to tell them you want it equipped with United States Tires. 


United States Bicycle Tires 


Are Good Tires 
somwrane 


3 XMAS GIFTS 72 PRICE of 1 


DAN BEARD’S NEW BOOK 


J 
of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles 
280 Illustrations 

from Dan’s own sketches, some in color. This is a strong, hand- 
some octavo volume, an excellent present for any boy. ‘- 

Beard k hat is interesting about each beetle and bug; ws 
My ny ttle Waete. to look and how to find, catch, and mount it. It is 
a wonderful sport and new things can be found out every ° 

BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 


New 6-sheet Calendar 5% x 8% inches. Four Colors. Scout 
Laws and other selections interesting to all Scouts and other boys. 
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is likely to decide to help you out. 1 
have read that when the English abandoned 
their attempt to force the Dardanelles, 
the Turkish forts were reduced to only 
three rounds of ammunition, and that if 
only one more assault had been made the 
British navy would have gone through to 
a big victory. It is the same way with 
some men who have been asked to become 
Scoutmasters—it may take just one more 
shot to land them. 

There is one big thing in our favor now 
and that is the splendid work the Scouts 
have done on the Second Liberty Loan. 
That has made people all over the coun- 
try sit up and take notice and it ought 
to make it much easier for us to get 
Scoutmasters than it was before. 


“Before we forget—what’s our stunt 
for this month, Mr. Cave Scout?” 


H, yes. Here’s a stunt—and it’s a 

peacherino—that was pulled off on 
Oct. 12 by Troop 1 of Fallon, Nevada. 
Assistant Scoutmaster Geo. E. Keneipp 
sent in a description of it. You can do 
it at your regular troop meeting and it 
won’t take long so there will be no inter- 
ference with your customary work. It 
takes only two boys to work the stunt 
and none of the other members of the 
troop should be in on the secret. 

Post the following notice at troop head- 
quarters: 

“Special Attraction! Through the 
kindness of Baylum and Barneys, Great- 
est Shows on Earth, we have obtained 
Skindirty, the Great African Freak, who 
will positively appear at the troop meet- 
ing on Friday evening of next week. An 
astounding display of mental intelligence 
that has baffled the scientific world. What 
is it and where did it come from? Come 
and see for yourself this great freak of 
human nature!” 

On the night of the performance, “Skin- 
dirty,” dressed like a Cannibal, occupies 
a corner of the meeting room which has 
been screened off for the purpose. The 
lights are then extinguished and each Scout 
in the troop is led in turn into Skin- 
dirty’s compartment to have his mind read. 
When every Scout has received Skindirty’s 
tender attentions, the lights are suddenly 
turned on. Then the fun begins. For 
Skindirty, while placing his hands on the 
faces of the Scouts to assist him in read- 
ing their minds, has plastered every one 
with a liberal supply of burnt cork. 

If the lights can’t be arranged so the 
stunt can be worked out in this way, 
there is another plan that is almost as 
good. In this case, Skindirty works in 
the light and after plastering his victim 
draws a looking glass from behind his 
chair and asks him “gaze into the crys- 
tal and see his future revealed.” The 
victim is then asked to keep out of sight 


-|until all the Scouts have had the privil- 


ege of interviewing the great African 
freak. 

This stunt is sure to cause so much fun 
and hilarity that people living in the vicin- 
ity of the troop meeting place will think 
there is a different kind of “carrying on” 
from that we were talking about a minute 
ago. Tue Cave Scour. 


Food Will Win the War 2 


'T HROUGH local ittees the t 
everywhere are cooperating with Mr. Her- 
bert Hoover’s program for the conservation of 
food. 

The Scout Executive at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, telegraphed as follows: irmingham 
Scouts handled entire week’s food conserva- 
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tion campaign in eight hours.” 
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HUNDREDS OF 
OTHER WONDER- 
FUL MODELS 


Can Build Zs LOOM Ss 
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HINK of the glorious fun of building such 

fascinating models with Meccano! Why, 

here’s a real Loom, built by,a boy with 
Meccano—and, wonder of wonders, it actually 
weaves silken fabrics in beautiful colors. 


You can build one. Also Electric Locomotives, 
Clocks that keep time, Potter’s Wheels that make 
clay ware, “Tanks,” Machine Guns, and the hun- 
dreds of other delightful models pictured in the 
Meccano Manual free with all Meccano regular 
Outfits. If you want action, connect them up 
with the powerful Meccano spring or electric 
motor and, whirr! off they go, just like real 
machinery ! 





9 * Prices of 
It’s Great to Build ee 
Outfits 
with MECCANO! 
No. 00..... $1.00 
You can have a new toy every day; you No. 0..... 1.50 
can’t realize the joy of it all till you try No. 1..... 3.00 
it. Why, it’s almost magic! But—you No. 2..... 6.00 
must have Meccano with its patented parts. No. 3..... 9.00 
No other toy builds such clever, smooth- And up to..40.00 
working, accurate, engineering models. Sent prepaid on 
No study needed; the fun begins the receipt of price 
minute you open the box. Each set com- if not at your 
plete—nothing more to buy. dealer’s. 


Send Right Away Today for 
Free MECCANO Wonder Book 


Send riames and addresses of yourself and three boy 
friends, and you will receive the Wonder Book telling 
all about Meccano, a free trial subscription to the “Mec- 
cano Engineer” and terms of $1000 Prize Contest. Send 
now so you and Dad can decide on your present. 


MECCANO COMPANY, 1c. 


Building 10B, Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Toy Engineering for Boys 








Insist on 


MECCANO 
for XMAS 


because: 





—Meccano building is 
true engineering 

—No study is needed; the 
fun begins at once 

—No other toy makes such 
fascinating models 

—Meccano models run 


like real machinery 


—tThere’s no limit to the 
number of wonderful 
‘models any boy can - 
build 

—Each set is complete; 
nothing more to buy 

—you can win a big cash 
prize 


Be Sure You Get 


MECCANO 
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How Our Whole Country Learned 


To Love Peanuts - 


Sere years ago very few people outside the South- 
ern states knew the taste of peanuts. 


But then came the Civil War, when thousands 
of soldiers from the North went down into Virginia. 
There they fcund out the good taste of roasted peanuts. | 


When they came back home, they spread the 
good news. Soon Americans everywhere were 


eating peanuts. oe 


Today, many thousands of boys and girls love 
the taste of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, which is the 
taste of the finest peanuts grown in the South. 

Most boys and girls /owe Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 
spread on bread, crackers, or toast. 

If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, 
ask your mother to get.you a jar today. 


Beecu-Nut Packinc Company, Canajoharie, N.Y. 


Beech-Nut Peanut Butter 


















Boys! Build 
Real Forts! 


If ever a boy wanted 
to have loads of fun-- 
here’s his chance. Any 
boy can build modern_ 
forts like this with 
Richter’s Anchor Blocks 
—the new Fortress Sets. 
Put some lead soldiers 
in the forts—use a bean _ : 
shooter for a cannon, and you can have as exciting war games as you wish. 


A Dandy Christmas Gift 
Ask your folks for a set of Anchor Blocks 


° 
| ‘ RICH RS for Christmas. Prices 50c to $5.00. Fine 





Fortress Sets $1.50, $3, $6, $12. Fill in 
ANC LOCKS: mail the coupon below for illustrated 
‘ catalog or send money order if you wish 
ae to order now. 
These blocks are_eutindly aoe yD — ae eee : 
ordinary blocks. ey are made of rea " 
stone and they last forever. You can build F. Ad. Richter & Co., 115 
bomb proof forts, armored turrets, anti- 80 Washington St. New York 
aircraft mations, ——— Sriiomeeem. al Coupon 
dels, trench works and coast defenses. ou : i 
can have hours of pleasure and study the Send 1 oe eg giving full 
war game from a practical standpoint with particulars about Anchor Blocks. 
them. ‘ - W coe g wig aac asc dd oda ates eeakd 
For building castles, towers, bridges and 
all sorts of buildings, there are other sets MITE cdkic'shoascscesbupecucsuaken 
of assorted, red, blue and buff Anchor ; 
Blocks, with books of designs in each set. PRM avennltonccdccens se ETE eee 




















3 Gifts for the Price of —NEW SCOUT 


16th EDITION Handbook JUST PUBLISHED 
YOU WANT IT —/AND SHOULD HAVE IT — AND CAN GET IT WITHOUT CHARGE 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations 


Merit eg requirements; Woodcraft, Wild Life, Campcraft, 
Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life-Saving, New Things 
to Make, New Games to Play, etc., etc. 

BOY SCOUT CALENDAR 
New Six-Sheet Calendar,-5% x 8% inches. Four full colors; 
drawings by Mabel 
Humphrey SPECIAL OFFER 
Scout Laws and other The New Scout Handbook, 
selections interesting to the Boy Scout Calendar 


all Boy Scouts and every 














other boy. Embodies the and rg Life, 1 year. 
Ryte-me post card at- for $1.50. 





tached to each page. 
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Adrift on a Derelict 
(Continued from page 15) 











An’ we didn’ have no circus persessions to 
go to an’ pull de lions’ tails dat hang out 
o’ de wagons and eat peanuts. An’ we 
didn’ hear no bells ringin’ Wednesday 
nights fo’ prayer-meetin’ nor nothin’—jes’ 
drift roun’ on de blank ocean. An’ we 
| didn’ never know whar we wuz, tells finally 
we fin’ a six-tant. An’ den Dean—befo’ 
dat he jes’ a sixteen year ol’ lan’-lubber— 
Cap’n Dean he study dat six-tant tells he 
know navigation, an’ we fin’ out whar we 
is ebery day. An’ den, some whar near 
Africy, we come across anuder der'lict, 
an’ we fin’ some sails an’ dis here monkey. 
| An’ we sails back close to Americy. An’ 
den agin a blow takes all we-all’s sails an’ 
start us on de way back ’cross de ocean 
agin, tells we meets up wid a steamer as 
len’s us sails to come to dis heah blessed 
town——” 

“He’s telling the truth,” called out some- 
one in the crowd. “The Andres reported 
the vessel five days ago.” 

“Yes, sah,” continued Tom, “an’ Ah kin 
prove hit all by Cap’n Dean, w’en he come 
roun.’ An’, ladies an’ gel’lemen, he needin’ 
clothes an’ a boat an’ things—Dar he is 
now!” he blurted, glimpsing me, and point- 
ing me out. 

And so he began to grind away at the 
organ. And the monkey was showered with 
coins, even to dimes, quarters, and dollars, 
| till the poor animal was driven to dodging 
|the missles. Yet he managed to gather 
them all in, with frequent excursions back 
to Tom, to unload. 

Several smartly dressed people seized 
on me and began to question me regarding 
| our experiences; and it ended with our be- 
ing carried off, monkey and all, to a grand 
hotel. 

We were “valeted”—as Tom put it—and 
waited on, and finally were led from our 
rooms to the gorgeous dining-hall, all 
togged out in donated clothes; and Tom’s 
black face shining. Even the monkey was 
given a child’s high-chair between us. 

The next morning, as I awoke, though 
I seemed still to feel under me the 
roll of the Flying Fish to the long swell 
of the sea, I looked out of the window 
on the tropic growth with most blissful 
sensations. I was again in safety; that 
long suspense was over. 

I was anxious to report to Mr. Overton 
the safe return of his vessel, and found 
those who very willingly undertook to do 
the business for me. 

Leaving Tom and the monkey to “hero 
it” among the big colored population, I 
went for a stroll on the beach, and to cast 
an eye on the Flying Fish. I presently 
approached a tree against which there 
leaned a man, neliees binoculars to his 
eyes. I noted he looked long, and with 
apparent great interest, on our little 
schooner. 

Then suddenly, with a gasp, I recognized 
him. He must fom heard me, for the face 
of Mack Kasper, the mate, turned to me, 
and an expression of something like terror 
showed there. y 

The glasses fell to the ground, and the 
mate made off as if a thousand fiends were 
chasing him. 

I faltered a moment, uncertain, and 
then I took after him, though hardly know- 
in why I did so. Up the street between 
the houses he went. I was gaining on him. 
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People stared as we pened. He disap- 
peared through a high wall back of a 
house; and I came up in time to see him 
leap over the rail of a stair leading to the 
second story porch. He fell into the 
garden, I after. The wall went clear 
round the yard, and no other escape-portal, 
and so I came up with him in a corner. 


There the two of us came to a stand, 
puffing from the run; and we eyed one 
another, both in some embarrassment, s0 
that neither, for some moments, found a 
word. I felt, someway, that I held the 
whip-hand, and first opened. 

“Why did you run, Kasper?” I said. 

He tried to shaw a bold front. 

“Why did you run after me?” he said. 
“What do you want with me?” 

“You put the Flying Fish on that reef,” 
I said, “and tried to drown Tom and me 
in.the small boat.” 

“No—you can’t prove that!” he said. 

“I found a paper in the Nautical Alma- 
nac in your bunk,” I said. 

His face blanched, and he fairly trem- 
bled. : 

“It'll make a fine story for the police,” 
I added. 

He lost all his nerve, and stammered: 

“No!—you—Oh, oh, don’t do that! I’ve 
suffered enough—lI’ve repented. It was 
Joe Tinch—he put me up. We was going 
to get the schooner off and get salvage. 
He made the hole in your boat, and didn’t 
tell, me till after.. All these months I’ve 
suffered—thought you was dead. Give me 
the paper!—Give it to me, and I'll do any- 
thing for you!—Don’t give me up!” 

The man fawned like a dog. I consid- 
ered while he continued to plead. 

“Ili tell you what,” finally said. 
“Show you’ve repented, and go straight, 
and so long as you do I'll keep the paper 
to myself.” 

You should have seen him then. I be- 
lieve he would have kissed my shoes. 

And so we went our ways. 

In time, my new friends showed me a 
long cablegram, and this is how it read: 
“My wife and I rejoice greatly over the 
wonderful news of the safety of the boy 
Dean Markham, and Tom Brooks. As for 
the Flying Fish—as some measure of 
recompense for those months of suffering 
adrift at sea, I am sending, by post, a 
receipted bill of sale of the schooner 
to Dean Markham, and a trifle to enable 


him to equip her. May he find pleasure in | | 


his vessel; and when it shall please him to 


visit us, he shall find us eager to hear his || 


story from his own lips. 
“(Signed) Hersert Overton.” 


Tom rejoiced with me over the good || 


news. 

“Golly! Dat sho’ am fine!” he said. 

“And you're going to be half owner,” I 
said. 

“Oh Lordy !—nothin’ ob de kin’.” His 
face showed fright. “No, sah! Ah ain’t 
use’ to de ’sponsibility. Yo’ jes’ let me 
sail wid yo’. De monkey is all de ’sponsi- 
bility Ah kin stan’ under.” 


And then came into port the govern-. 


ment cutter, Seaward. A gentleman, one 
of the officers on board, helped me to fit out 
the Flying Fish. It is he who finally in- 
duced me to take up this writing. 

And so, when the Flying Fish sailed 
from Nassau, to complete her interrupted 
cruise among the islands, Tom went as 
first mate. Kasper I never saw again. 
But I heard from him, off and on, for 
some years, and always with assurance of 
his good behavior. : 
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Tirana the tear 





Happy is the boy whose Christmas is 
gladdened by the gift of a bicycle. 
Such a gift means more than a Merry Christ- 
mas—more than a Happy New Year. Yes, 
it means wholesome, happy hours for every 
day of the year. 

And the gift is doubly welcome—the hi doubly 
icaur if he shiek ic encegel otk 5. or 


‘The Brake that Brought the Bike Back’ 
The New Departure is the heart of the modem bicy- 
cle. It never fails to give perfect control of speed. 

At any season of the year, on any road, you glide 

on the greatest ease and safety if your 
wheel is 


equipped with this wonderful device. 
A Christmas Bicycle—a New Departure ipped 
bicycle—brings Christmas Cheer Throughout the Year. 
The New Departure 
Manufacturing Co. 
Bristol, Conn. 
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buys superb silver-plated Lyric Cornet, 
Sent to you on frecteal Play on it a week before 
you decide to buy. Test it in every way right in 
yourown di i fr 
Special offer. RZ 
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© GREAT FUN, BOYS! 
Give Exhibitions—Earn Money 


With one of these fine Gilbert Mysto Magic 
Sets, you can do wonderful tricks just as they 
are done on the stage. 

You can put up the attractive poster we fur- 
nish and give regular shows. Earn spending 
money by giving amateur ‘entertainments at 
parties or in halls or churches and get well 
paid for it. With a little practice you can 
ay everybody with these fascinating magic 


FAMOUS TRICKS OF THE 
GREAT MAGICIANS 


These Sets—together with the Big Manual of 
Magic Knowledge which gives instructions how 
to do each trick—enable you to perform scores 
of the best feats of magic of the famous 
magicians. The big Manual contains “How 
to Become an Entertainer,” a great monologue 
for shows, a number of tricks without appara- 
nn ge Everything fully explained and pic- 


SEE THE GREAT MAGIC 
SET No. 2004 


It contains the Invisible Hen, Diminishing Ball, 
Van | Coin from Glass, Chinese Linking Rings, 
Marble Vase, Phantom Cards, Okeito Coin Box. 
Mysto Jacks and lots of other tricks and apparatus. 
Also a regular magician’s wand; large colo: Doster 
} Bony Ba yond ane ae big Manual of Magic. 
ice nm Canada, $7.50). Other Sets $1 i 
(Canada, $1.50 to $15.00). bape: 
You couldn’t find a Christmas present that will give 
you more fun and earn more money than one of 
these Gilbert Mysto Magic Sets. Be sure to see 


em —on ex 
hibition at Toy 


sand Stores. 
Magic 
Trick 
Catalog 
FREE 


Write now 
for this fine 
book which 
fully de- 
scribes and 
illustrates all 
Gilbert 
Mysto Magic 
Sets. 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
302 Blatchley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


Canadian Representatives: 
Menzies & Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 























SCOUT MASTER 


Fill in this coupon and we will 


Send Free of All Charge enough 


Wheatena 


Scout Rations for your Next Hike 





Date of next hike... .....cccccgeccccccccccccce e 
No. of Scouts in Troop....... Troop No...... am 


GP he Pore ee ee ee re @ 
De. Scout Master 


This order must be signed by Scout Master and sent te 
The Wheatena Company 
Wheatenaville, Rahway, New Jersey 
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The Mascot of Troop I 


(Continued from page 47) 
self and the little nigger completely lost 
to each other. 

Presently, as Jimmy sat disconsolate on 
a baggage truck, an. individual in shirt 
sleeves and savoring of paint halted be- 
fore him. After a moment’s study he said: 

“Hallo, Jimmy!” 

Jimmy started, hope returning; but 
neither the man nor the savor of paint, 
conveyed anything profitable. 

“Aw, can the bunk stuff,” said he wear- 
ily. “I’m fm Forty-second Street—see?” 

Fred the painter was able to extritate 
himself from suspicion, however. At the 
words’ “Smokey’s all to the bad,” Jimmy 
forgot everything, particularly himself and 
his own illness. 

“Where izze?” he asked breathlessly. “I 
wanna see’m right away. D’yuh get me? 
Aw, don’t you tell me that lil nigger’s 
gone an’ croaked?” | 

“Naw, he ain’t croaked,” said Fred 
Smith, the painter, “but he’s awful bad, 
and he sent me to meet you, Jimmy, and 
tell you to come right on just the same, 
*cause everything’s ready.” 

“He’s up there,” said Fred when they 
got to the shack. Jimmy, short of breath 
as he was, went up that ladder like a 
streak. At first he could see little, the 
garret was so dark, but a faint voice said 
from some burlap bags in the corner: 
“Is dat youse, Chimmy?” 

“What's de matter, Smoke?” Jimmy’s 
voice was shaky and a short sharp cough 
punctuated his question. 

“Bles’ if Ah knows,” said Smokey. “Ah 
was hammerin’ a nail in Christy Mat’ewson 
when somet’in esploded in ma chiss. But 
say, Chimmy, light de can’le an’ pipe de 
livin’ room. Some—swell—Chimmy !—an’ 
Ah done it a-all ma-se’f!” 

Jimmy found the candle and lighted it. 
He surveyed the little nigger lying in the 
corner, his eyes and head seeming a misfit 
for his frail body. The candle illumined 
the comic supplements and art sections on 
the sloping roof walls and the sofa with 
its flour-sack bedding turned down as for 
a guest. Lastly Jimmy’s eyes encountered 
several dark red spots on the floor. 
“Swell, ain’t it, Chimmy?” said Smokey. 
“Why don’t you-all say something.” 

For answer Jimmy blew out the candle 
somewhat hastily, and Fred at the foot of 
the ladder, heard someone sobbing in the 
mansion above. 

The Scoutmaster turned to fumble with 
some papers on his desk. The Commis- 
sioner sat silent, his eyes wide and bit 
shiny. He said nothing for at least half 
a minute, then, clearing his throat: 

“And what then?” 

“Oh, the rest is simple enough,” said 
the Scoutmaster. “One of our Scouts got 
wind of it and told his patrol leader and 
they investigated. Then they got the 
other Scouts of the patrol together, went 
into the woods and cut some fuel, got a 
basket of grub and provisions from their 
mothers and a delegation of two called 
on Dr. Trudeau—you’ve heard of him— 
died just the other day—the Grenfell of 
the hills—and the good doctor sent a nurse 
and then moved Jimmy and Smokey to a 
hospital, .and— 

The Scoutmaster broke off, chuckling. 
“Funny thing,” he said, “when the great 
doctor climbed the ladder to where the two 
boys were lying sick, Jimmy, remembering 
the doctor who wouldn’t attend the mon- 
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J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


—the largest in the world—fur- 
nishes all Magazines and News- 
papers at Lowest Possible Club 
Prices, and gives the quickest, most 
accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1918 Catalog (44 pages) lists 
more than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. It’s a Big Money Saver 
and is Free to you for the asking. 


The name J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
is the accepted stamp of reliability 
and promptness in the magazine field. 


Send Us Your TODAY! 


J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 
Magazine Agency 
915 Brooks Bldg. | CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Christmas—From Dad to Son 


A_ Jolly Christmas Gift. One that 
will keep fresh the memory of Christ- 
mas throughout the year. A Gift that 
every Real Boy wants. It tells him 
how to do things. It educates him; it makes 
him the best informed boy among his friends 
on the all er topics of Mechanics 
Engineering and Electricity. This is all 
about a book that will come to you every 
month. It is called Everyday Engineering, 
essentially a magazine for men and boys 
who do things. 
$1.00 a year—12 issues 


New York 























Ask Dad for a $1.00 to-day and send it to 
EVERYDAY ENGINEERING 
4000 Aeolian Building 
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| Is an Ives Train, Boys! 
Zing! See Her Go! 


Set the “highball” signal. That means a clear track dhead. Throw 
open the throttle of that big powerful Ives locomotive, with its 
long, low, streamline body—the very latest type. Watch the big 
driving wheels spin. She’s off! See her pull the train along. Now 
work that switch! She’s crossing over! Press it again! She’s 
slowing up! Now she’s stopping at the station. 


FUN! You just bet! There’s barrels of 
it in Ives Trains and tracks. It’s sure enough 
railroading, with passenger cars, freight cars, 
coal cars, cabooses—just like real. Electric 
and mechanical locomotives. Real headlights 
and bells. Switches, signals, sidings, tunnels, 
bridges, and stations. You can lay the track 
yourself. It’s the kind of railroading boys, that 
may make you a big railroad man some day. 


READ What the Engineer of the 
the freight cars of prominent railroads ; FAMOUS 20th CE RY LIMITED 
two big pages of the finest railroad Says about IVES TRAINS 


trains in their actual colors; some very on Traine ought to make .any boy’s heart glad. 
;: ° P : ey are made and finished as nearly like the real 
interesting things you can do with , trains as it is possible to make a toy. The company 
electricity and the story of Ives Toys? that makes them B pe right to the railroad companies 

for its designs and coloring. it’s real railroading when you can play railroading 
with such trains—no make believe. Whether or not any boy wants to make 
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Boys! 
1 Get This Dandy Book! 


Do you want a really gorgeous. book 
which tells you all about railroading ; 
which has two wonderful pages show- 
ing the heraldry or designs used on 











Then send five two cent stamps to railroading his life work Ives toy trains and railroad systems pught to teach 
cover cost of postage, etc., and we'll him a whole lot about the business. (Signed) F. J. MINK. 
mail this fine book to you. Write your SIGNALS AND BRIDGES OF IVES STRUKTIRON 
name and street address plainly, and _Some boys like to build their own bridges and signals, like the ones in the 
the name of your town or city, when eters, bf 20 Ary = aa = fect of Ives + oabe iged p< You can also build 

‘ ; turnt . t ; i i 
you are sending for this book. —we of tae Manel candirotiion wo ww Aang Se ys 





SEND FOR THIS FINE FOLDER—IT’S FREE 


It describes Ives Trains, Cars and Engines. 
We’ll Send It to You FREE. 


Save your money and get an Ives train. Ask your folks for one for Christmas, 
There are no toy trains like Ives, boys—no engines with such pep and power 
and speed. Ask your dealer for them. Look for the Ives trade mark to be 
sure they are Ives. Write us if you can’t get them and we'll tell you the 
name of the nearest Ives dealer. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
208 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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—and who want to 


- fA ide your. wheel lick- 


ety split over wet, 
slippery pavements with- 
out fear of skidding—get 
everything you want 
when you buy 


Pennsylvania 


VACUUM CUP 


TIRES 


Nothing but trouble-proof service 
day in and day out, for you have 
this big company’s word for it that 
they’ve just got to perform that 
way. 

No punctures or stonebruises, 
either, for the 15% oz. Sea Island 
fabric makes them practically 
harm-proof. 

Skidding? Side-swiping?—not a 
bit of it. The strong Vacuum 
Cups grip a slippery slant and 
carry you safely wherever you 
want to pedal. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and servi i hou 
inland oe agencies throughout 
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Along the Mohawk Trail....+..++++++ 
Baby Elton, Quarterback......+++.--+- 
Boat Building and Boating..... coccce ; 
Boy Scouts of Bob’s Hill.........+-+-- : 
Call of the Wild. ......--++++- beasee ‘ 
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Handicraft for Outdoor Boys.......- 
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Pictures. ....ccccccccsescoce ecvdec a 
Tom Slade at Temple Camp......---- s 
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“ 


The Boy Scout Fire Fighters......-- 


3 Xmas Gifts % Price of 1 
PICK ONE OF THESE GREAT BOOKS 
Last of the Chiefs.........-+-eeee+s By 


BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, Boy Scout Calendar, and 
any one of these books for $1.50. Order now. 


Can go to separate addresses, if desired. 


Joseph A. Altsheler 
Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Leslie W. Quirk 
Dan C. Beard 
C. P. Burton 
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Dan C. Beard 
E. T. Tomlinson 
Lieu. Tisdale 
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(Continued from page 64) 
key, got suspicious and he said to Dr. 


Trudeau: ‘There’s just wan thing you 
got to un’stand’ right away, Doc. Smokey 
may be a lil nigger, but he ain’t no monk! 
D’yuh get me?” 

They both got well, and they got work, 
too. Then one evening they came down to 
look over this scout business that had 
helped them for not so much as a “thank 
you” and—well, Jimmy’s a good little 
Scout. As for Smokey, he’s the Troop 
Mascot, but—he still thinks Jimmy is God’s 
little brother; and I don’t know that I 
blame him.” 

“Fine!” said the Commissioner, and a 
few seconds later he repeated with even 
more emphasis, “FINE!” 





Regulating Air Traffic 


E may soon see aerial policemen 
regulating the traffic of the air just 
as today they stand guard at busy 

street crossings. The air lanes in some 
parts of Europe are so crowded with air- 
craft that definite rules must be enforced 
to avoid collisions. As our great training 
aviation fields grow busier in America the 
same regulations will soon be enforced. 
The aircraft since they fly a mile a minute 
or faster, require much more room than 
surface vehicles. 

The air traffic rules followed today in 
Europe have been worked out on scientific 
lines. If two aircraft meet each other 
end on so that there is danger of a col- 
lision, each steers to the right so that they 
will pass each other at a distance of at 
least 100 yards. If they passed too close 
to each other the suction of the propellers 
might prove dangerous. When one aircraft 
overtakes another the machine in the rear 
is responsible for keeping clear of the for- 
ward craft. It it turns to the right to 
pass it must steer a course at least 100 
yards away, while if it turns to the left it 
must pass at a distance of 350 yards. 

An aircraft is not permitted to pass be- 
low or above another aircraft unless the 
vertical distance separating them is 800 
feet. Even when separated by this distance 
an aircraft is not allowed to remain per- 
sistently above’ or below another craft. 
The laws are especially strict in forbidding 
any aircraft to turn in across the bow of 
another aircraft or foul it in any way. If 
one of the aircraft is an airship or balloon 
the clearance of 100 yards must be in- 
creased to 600 yards. 

An ingenious rule has been laid down for 
all aircraft approaching each other in cross 
directions. The craft which sights another 
in what is called its “right forward quad- 
rant” must give way. In other words the 
pilot must keep a sharp lookout ahead and 
one drawn at ninety degrees or at right 
angles on his right side and act according- 
ly. The other machine is at liberty to con- 
tinue on its course undisturbed. 

The aircraft are not allowed to make 
long glides or quick rises except near their 
landing places, so as not to confuse other 
traffic. Before an aircraft rises from the 
ground it must take note of ‘the position of 
all aircraft aloft and make allowances for 
them. A red flag must be displayed before 
an aircraft rises from the ground as a sig- 
nal to the air lanes. The rules advise all 
aircraft not to fly above cities or towns ex- 
cept it be absolutely necessary. 

F. A. Corrs. 
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BOYS ENGINEERING OUTFITS 


The Greatest Toy Ever Invented for 


Real Boys 
Structo is more than just an ordinary toy. It’s a minia- 
ture of the mechanical world for boys. The famous Structo 
girder is the only-girder from which all types of beams can 
be made. Structo gears are deep cut just like the real gears 
used in big machinery. 

Structo enables you to make regular working models, en- 
gines, battleships, bridges, sky-scrapers, pile drivers, clocks, 
steam shovels, elevators and hundreds of other things—just 
like famous engineers and inventors make. Then you con- 
nect your motor and they work just like the real ma- 
chines do. “ 

The Structo book shows you how to make hundreds of 
working models. You can design many other models 
yourself. 

And best of all, Dad will enjoy it as much as you. He 
won’t be able to resist the temptation of seeing what he can 
make, For Structo makes men of boys, and boys of men. 

Power Electric Motor 
goes free with Outfits Nos. 4, 5, 
6 accessory Outfit No. 3-A. 
Equipped with standard shafting, 
which’ is interchangeable with 
Structo gears and pulleys. 

Structo Gears 
pg Br mai gears—deep cut—sure 























































A Toy That Includes All the af Structo 
Mechanical Principles of a Real Automobile Compa — 
Has a triple unit motor, a real steering apparatus—transmission S Freeport, tie 






with three speeds—first, second, reverse and brake. Also a 
differential gear that is a duplicate of the gears used in 
present-day auto construction. The body is of a 
roadster type—an up-to-date speed car. You 
build it yourself—you make a real, 
wean automobile, 





Pa to send me free 


tructo Auto 

Poa Builder Book and fult 

information and pean 
our Structo Outfits. 







x MOMe ccoscccseves Oeocesccece 
OOD. sikh s 0ndes ennsidessc we oe 
STRUCTO MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Freeport, Ill. 
EALERS—More and more parents are seeking toys for their chil- 4 City or Town Oe wecccccescccceccescecs 
— that instruct and develop as Ry as amuse. And Structo 
stands far in the lead among toys of this nature. Dealers every- 4 Btate ..cccccccccscccccsesses 
where are reporting big Structo sales, and we expect even bigger ie aa ee re Th 
business this season. et_your share. 4 
Write Us Today for Full Particulars. Father's Name occsccoccccccocsecccscscccccce 
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By Thomas D. Parker, 
320 pp. 


organization. 


Brady 
A story of how the 


320 pp. 


By Hugh C. Weir. 
trial Series.) 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS 


The Cruise of the Deep Sea 
Scouts; or, Boy Scouts Afloat 


Deep sea scouting is one of the most 
important activities of the Boy Scout 


The Wireless Patrol at Camp 


through their knowledge of wireless, 
“did their bit.” By Lewis E. Theiss. 


The Young Telephone In- 
ventor; or, Following the Wire 
320 pp. (Indus- 


Each volume illustrated with colored 
frontispiece. Cloth bound. $1.25 Net. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
BOSTON and CHICAGO 


Com. U.S. N. 


boy campers, 
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Hide— 


It’s told about: in 
The Cruise of the 


mystery and action. Bran 





Where Submarines 


Imagine a place where the German 
sea-raiders hide and yet can easily 
pounce upon the Allies’ 


By T. 8. Stribling 
A brave sturdy tale with the sea in it, and 
now. $1.25 at all bookstores. 


The Reilly & Britton Co., 
Publishers. 






ships. 


Dry Dock 


d-new; read it 











Fun for boys. 
After the Holidays? 


“Scouts in Camp.” 5 acts. 
25¢ each. 


200 Fifth Avenue 





OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT PLAYS 


Cheer for the folks. Money 
for a Liberty Bond. 
Scout Play. 


“Be Prepared.” 3 acts. 30c; 3 or more, 25c 
each. 


Order now from 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


35c; 3 or more, 


R 
New York City 
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MAKE CHRISTMAS MONEY 


Highest grade 
manufactured. 


New Year's cards 


raved Christmas and 
$3.00 per 100, including envelopes to 


tech. Sell th f 6.00. They’ rth that. 
match. SWILLIAMS STATIONERY CO. 


5 Beekman Street 


New York City 





Made by an Expert for Experts. Used 
and recommended by them every- 
where. 


The very acme of the skate~ 


makers’ art. If not at your deal- 
er’s send his name and 
get catalog and rules of 
Hockey without cost. 










Mike Antonio 
Dummy Farrell 
Skinny Saunders 
Pep Young 


PIANG, THE-MORO JUNGLE BOY 
By Florence Partello Stuart 
ye (The Century Co.) 
HIS is a book 6f stéries like “The Hermit 
of Ganassi Peak’’ published in Boys’ Lire. 
That boy was some kid for besides riding a 
cataract and doing other stunts like that, he 
has a fight with a crocodile, captures a great 
python snake and one day in swimming, he 
dove so deep he discovered a sunken gunboat. 
Usually I don’t like books about boys of other 
countries, but from now on I’m going to read 
all of them I can and I hope there’s as much 
excitement in them as: in the stories about 
“Piang, the Moro Jungle Boy.” 


THE ROY SCOUTS’ YEAR BOOK 

Franklin K. Mathiews, Editor 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

GOT a copy of this book last Christmas 

and so maybe I wasn’t happy when Billy 
Bookworm gave me this year’s book to review. 
It’s just as great as ever. It’s made up of 
stories and articles from Boys’ Lire and I 
hope every mew scout and reader of our 
magazine gets a copy. Besides the fourteen 
stories, there’s a big bunch of information 
stuff that teaches a fellow how to be a good 
scout, and there are so many pictures in it, 
I couldn’t take time to count them all, but 
there must be hundreds of them. One great 
thing about this book is, you don’t, read it 
through and then forget it. I kept® readin 
it all through the year and would have rea 
it a lot more except the fellows of our troop 
kept borrowing it. 


Dhol. Leen. 


SONS OF‘ ELI 
By Ralph D. Paine ; 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
A PEACH of a book giving lots of stories about 
the good times the fellows have who go 
to Yale. The one I like best is called “Getting 
His Goat.” .It’s about a lot of fellows trying 
to get to Exeter for a game in a freight car, 
so it-wotldn’t cost so much. But in order to 
do that they had to have a pig as “live stock.” 
They lose their pig on the journey and_ then 
they found a goat and whtn they got to Exeter 
the goat gets loose and breaks up the game. 
It’s swtully funny. Since I read it, every 
time I think about it, I mean the goat, I start 
to laugh. Some of the other stories are funny, 
too, but none made me laugh like “Getting 
His Goat.” 


ee. smear j 


SCOUTING WITH GENERAL FUNSTON 
By Everett T. Tomlinson 

(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

ACK BURNS and Steve Lait are the names 

of the two boys who are on a ranch in 

Texas when the trouble with Villa in Mexico 

begins. They get —— by Mexicans but 


Slats Stevens 
Bricky Jones 
Gabby Howell 





make their escape. hey join the American 





Billy Bookworm & Co. 


Newest Boys’ Books Reviewed by Billy and Other Members of His Troop 


Buster Brown 
Beany Sutton 
Pinky Perkins 


Lonesome Larrabee 
Pete Snyder 
Syd Soper 

ick Carter 


forces as scouts and have exciting times, two 
or three times nearly losing their lives. Once 
Steve went scouting in an aeroplane, which 
gets out of order so they have to come down 
where he is captured by the Mexicans. But 
finally he is rescued by our soldiers. It’s a 
most exciting book and the only disappointment 
I had was when I began it I couldn’t keep 
right on reading. 


SANDSY HIMSELF 
By Gardner Hunting 
(Harper & Brothers) 


I THOUGHT that it was a arg title for 
a book until I understood that there was 
another book about “‘Sandsy’s. Pal”; that was 
about his “pal” and this is about Sandsy 
himself. A Canals of fellows go camping. Of 
course, they had a swell time like all boys do. 
They had adventures, too, that don’t often 
happen to us fellows, like ecg | a man and 
his wife aboard a gasoline boat that was about 
to blow up. And there was a bear, too, that 
they captured but not before it made them 
a lot of trouble. And Sandsy and another 
fellow fall down a thirty-foot precipice when 
they were lost and that made a lot of trouble, 
too, but finally they get saved and everything 
turned out all right at the end. 


THE CRUISE OF THE DEEP SEA 
SCOUTS 


By Commander Parker 
(W. A. Wilde Co.) 


I DIDN’T know anything about sea sgouting 
until I read this book and then I thought 
I'd like to be a sea scout for I could have the 
fun the Dolphin Patrol did.. With their scout- 
master, who was a retired naval officer, they 
were permitted by the Secretary of the Navy 
to go aboard the Monongahela, a new naval 
training ship. One of the scouts was late in 
keeping his appointment so the way he got on 
board was through the help of a naval aviator, 
who took him out to sea 160 miles in his 
hydroplane. That was some sport and a sample 
of the exciting times they all had. Of course, 
they had to work a lot on the ship, but a 
fellow doesn’t mind work when he’s having 
a good time. Jack Frost, the Patrol Leader, 
proved himself such a good sea_ scout, he 
received an appointment as midshipman at 


Annapolis. : 


BOB COOK AND THE GERMAN SPY 
By Paul Tomlinson 
(Barse & Hopkins) 


I GUESS every fellow wishes he could capture 
a German spy, but we don’t get a chance. 
The nearest thing to it is to read about some 
other fellow doing it. This book’s about that 
and you will like it for that reason, but more 
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than that because it keeps you guessing all 
the time. You don’t know who the spy is, 
whether the fellow who is a detective is a 
German spy or the German spy is a detective. 
That and other happenings keep things mixed 
up to the very last chapter and what pleased 
me was that the fellow I guessed was that 
turned out to be the German spy. 


| Ay Yop 


By Homer Greene 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 
At a school there’s a fight between two gangs, 


and the leader of one of them, Penfield 
Butler, disgraced himself by flinging the flag 
in the mud and standing on it. After that, 


even the boys of his own gang go back on him. 
He leaves school and goes to work but thé 
folks in his town couldn’t forget what he did 
to the flag. Then the war breaks out and he 
enlists. That was before we got into the war. 
He goes to France and he is nearly killed in 
a great battle. Afterwards, he returns to his 
own town and the people are glad to see him 
for his brave deeds made up for his awful 
treatment of his country’s flag. 
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UNDER BOY SCOUT COLORS 
By Joseph B. Ames 
(The Century Co.) 


you can’t help but like this book, because 

it begins with a scout rescuing a boy who 
was nearly killed by a broken trolley wire. It 
was bully, too, where the scouts, by using the 
riot wedge saved the lives of hundreds of people 
in a public hall that was on fire. And that’s 
the way it is all through the book—something is 
always happening to show it always pays a 
scout to be prepared. 


PMs ge 9 PEE 


THE CRUISE OF THE DRY DOCK 


By T. S. Stribling : ( 
(Reilly & Britton Co.) 
THIS book is full of fights. Some of the 
crew tried to pick on a Yankee, the hero 
of the book, whose name was Leonard Madden, 
but every time they did, they got the worst 
of it. Besides there’s all kinds of things 
happening one after another like the mutiny 
of the crew and meeting up with the mysterious 
boat floating with nobody on it. They have a 
fight, too, with a German submarine and are 
also chased by a German cruiser and have a 
battle, and finally their boat is destroyed by 
a torpedo, but just as they are giving up hope 
the survivors floating on the wreckage are saved 


by the Panther, an English destroyer. It’s the 
best sea story I ever read. 
STRAIGHT AHEAD é 


By Hawley Williams 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
A boy gets expelled from high school who 
was a gest athlete, but he didn’t like to study 
or work. Even his own father wouldn’t give 
him a job in his-store. That got the fellow’s 
goat. e was hired by a rival store and made 
good after a hard fight. That pleased his dad, 
of course, and after awhile he took him in his 
own business where he continued to advance 
until finally he was taken into the firm. 
The story made me think of the Alger books 
oy = bog — the boy did any of 
us kids might do if only we keep going “strai 
ahead” as the author says. chases teint. 
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Books are Best for Xmas Gifts [¥! 


Approved by the Boy Scouts of America 





THE AIR MAN 
By Francis A. Collins 


All about aviation, aviators, and airships, 
and the part they have played in the great 
war. For all young Americans interested 
in adventure or in popular mechanics. 50 
illustrations. $1.30 . 





At all bookstores 
Published by 


UNDER Boy SCOUT COLORS 


By Joseph B. Ames 


A fine Boy Scout story, endorsed by the leaders of the movement. From 
the opening scene where the young hero, through his quick wit and special 
Boy Scout knowledge, rescues another lad from death, down to the unex- 
pected ‘climax, the story is a record of praiseworthy effort and thrilling ad- 
venture that will delight all boy readers. Illustrated. $1.35. 


HEROES OF TODAY 


By Mary R. Parkman 


Brief, crisp narratives presenting vividly 
and inspiringly the struggle for achieve- 
ment and the triumph in service of heroes 
who have fought their fight in the patient 
modern way—Hoover, Grenfell, Trudeau, 
etc. Jilustrated. $1.35. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SPORTS 


Edited by Grantland Rice -° 


A boys’ handbook to all the sports for every red blooded young American, 
edited by the famous sport expert of the New York “Tribune.” Instructive, 
up-to-date information about tennis, football, hockey, aquaplaning, model 
aeroplane flying, etc. Thrilling stories of deeds and contests in the world of 
sports. Vigorously written and accurately and entertainingly illustrated. $2.00. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 











WORTH TEASING FOR 





BOB’S HILL! 


The Raven Patrol 
of Bob’s Hill 
By Charles Pierce Burton 


A new book in the 
Bob’s Hill series, 
with which most 
boys — especially 
Boy Scouts — are 
familiar. The 
scene is again Bob’s Hill and old 
Greylock, and there is a summer 
camping trip to the coast and an 
abundance of real boy fun and 


adventure. (Illustrated, Net, 
$1.30.) 





HENRY HOLT & COMPAN 


EVER LIVE ON A FARM? 


The Five Babbitts 
at Bonnyacres 
By Walter A. Dyer 


A back - to - the- 
farm story by the 
former editor of 
Country Life in 
’ America, who has 
himself made a 
success of going back to the 
farm. The dog and the 
Ford are in the story too. 
(Illustrated, Net, $1.30.) 
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We have just published a brand 
new Boy Scout Calendar (official) in 
colors. Nothing like it has ever been 
on the market before. 

We have determined to give you 
boys the first chance to place this 
calendar in the hands of your ac- 
quaintances and pay you well for do- 
ing it. You and many of your friends 
will want one. 

A carefully worked out selling plan, 
which has been successfully adopted 
by over 1,000 individuals and organ- 
izations, will be sent you. It will tell 
you just how to work in your own 
community to get the best results. 

This is a fine chance to earn money 
for your troop fund or for yourself 
rs the things you want to buy this 
all. 


Write us at once for full details 
BARSE & HOPKINS 


28 W. 23rd St. New York City 
Publishers of 





BOY SCOUT CAL 


Xmas Money for You Boys 























In these stirring times, every American boy 
should read this patriotic story of the present war 


THE FLAG 


'y 
Homer Greene 


How a young. man, who had 
desecrated the American flag 
in his boyhood redeems him- 
self by his thrilling heroism 
and patriotism in the Great 
War. Illustrated, $1.25 net, at 
all booksellers. Order your 
copy today. 








Read these splendid en- 
dorsements of “The Flag”’ 


Franklin K. Mathiews says :-—*“ ‘The 
Flag’ is the best boys’ book I have 
read for many a day. It strikes me 
as being a kind of junior ‘Man 
Without a Country’ and as well de- 
serving of as wide a reading.” 

The Los Angeles Examiner says :-—“A 
book in which every American boy 
will revel.” 

E. Urner Goodwin, Scout Executive, 
says:—“ ‘The Flag’ is an inspiring 
story and should make a big appeal 
to the boyhood of the nation.” 

The Utica Daily Press says :—“It 
teaches patriotism on every page.” 














GEORGE W. JACOBS & COMPANY, Publishers 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 











3 X-MAS GIFTS 2% PRICE OF 1 
Choice of any one of these 
3 Patriotic Books for Boys 
W. hingt F. Lit or n 
Stirring stories of these Famous Americans. Each book 5% x 8 inches; 
over 200 pages. Fully illustrated in color. Substantially bound. Select 


Boy Scout Calendar 


New Six-Sheet Calendar, 5% x 8% inches, Five full colors; drawings 
by Mabel Humphrey. Scout Laws and other selections interesting to 
all Boy Scouts and every other boy. Embodies the Ryte-me post card 





the book you like. 


attached to each page. 


pecial BOYS’ LIFE, ! year, the Boy 
Ss Seout Calendar, and any one of $150 
er these 3 Patriotic Books all for oe 





THE BLUE HERON’S FEATHER 
By Rupert Sargent Holland 
(J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


It pleased me very much when Billy Book- 

worm eS me this book to write about; for 
it’s the kifid I like to read—history and Indians. 
Peter Tappan, the boy hero, comes from Holland 
to New Amsterdam which you know is New 
York. He gets acquainted with the Indians, 
particularly anawok who is his guide when 
he goes hunting. After awhile, he was adopted 
into the Mohawk tribe from whom he learned 
the ways of the woods like we boys are taught 
in scouting, only he had _ such thrilling 
experiences, in which the Blue Heron’s Feather 
plays an exciting part. 


(Bean A eeion 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. WEATHER 
MEN 


By F. Rolt-Wheeler 
(Lothrop, Lee § Shepard Co.) 


HIS is a story and it’s most thrilling, but 

I never read a book that told me so much 
I often wanted to know. It’s about hurricanes 
and tornadoes, blizzards and cloud bursts, and 
thunder and lightning, and what causes the 
great storms, and how we know about the 
weather, whether it’s going to rain or not. It’s 
got sO many pictures in it, too, furnished by 
the United States Weather -Bureau, so that 
you know all the wonderful things the author 
tells you are really true. 


ed 


THE BARBARIAN 


By Brewer Corcoran 
(The Page Co.) 
HEN William Bradford, at St. Jo’s School, 
knocked down a boy who tried to haze 
him, all the fellows called him “The Barbarian,” 
and would have nothing to do with him until 
in a crisis, he offers to give his blood to help 
save another fellow who is very sick. After 
that he wins honor as a great debater and 
baseball player. I have read a lot of school 
stories but I thought this was among the best, 
for everything that happens is so natural like 
and a good many things happen to make you 
laugh. Besides there’s so much funny talk and 
jokes and things like that. 


‘ | iit 


THE BOY SCOUT LIFE SERIES 
By Irving Crump, F. Moulton McLane, 
C. H. Cheley, F. H. Lerrigo 

(Barse §& Hopkins) 

HE Chief Scout Librarian said since I was 

an “experienced reviewer,” I must tell of 
the four books in this series, and not take up 
any more space than though I was writing about 
one book. Irving Crump wrote “The Boy 
Scout Fire Fighters” and if you want to read 
about a troop of scouts that just had one 
exciting experience after another, this is the 
book. “The a Scouts of the Lighthouse 
Troop,” by F. Moulton McLane tells of blind 
boy scouts and the wonderful influence one of 
them had over a tough New York school boy. 
“The Boy Scout Treasure Hunters,” by C. H. 
Lerrigo, is a stirring camping story in which 
the boys have a hunt for real treasures, which 
makes the book most interesting. f Cheley 
wrote “The Boy Scout Trail Blazers” and gives 
the experience of two scouts on their vacation 
in the Pike National Forest. ey are con- 
stantly facing danger and finally help to capture 
a big criminal that has made a lot of trouble 
for the foresters. 
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_ The Juramentado Gunboat « 
: (Continued from page 29) eres at Ol ni 
down the company street. Stopping at the ~ 


cook tent, he inquired what there was for \ 
dinner. S > , 

“Beans, bacon, and hardbread,” was the 
reply. 


—a Real 
Since their arrival, every turkey and 


duck had disappeared, and ~ — pect LIONEL 

fered nothing to supplement their limitec 

ration. It wea an AP trick; the ae ELECTRIC 
objected to sharing their food with soldiers, : 

oa as soon as p- troops landed on the TRAIN 
4 Island, every possible edible was spirited 

away into the jungle. 

It was a bad day for eyeryone. Most ” l 
of the men were homesick, and all felt % SS 
the shadow of impending disaster. 

“Corporal, take four men with bolos and 
cut six banana trees,” ordered Lewis. 
“Plant them in a row down the company 
street.” 

What had come over the Lieutenant? ° 
The trees were brought and Lewis super- Z 
intended the planting. The squad was Ingo. 
kept busy cutting ferns and palms, and 

















it began to dawn on the astonished men the instant you touch the switch! But 
that they were decorating for s holidey. why not? It’s a real electric train, pat- 
J prod wey oon Ge A. Se terned after the big ones—run by a 
“Here, Jake, hang this mistletoe up powerful high-speed electric motor. = 


over the folding doors,” commanded the Made of heavy gauge steel, unbreakable, , ored Battle C 


corporal, handing a bamboo shoot, and beautifully enameled: 
pointing to the tent. “Now when she y eled ; good for years of qusret ng = ane sim any direc. 


comes a Sailin’ in to dinner, all unconscious fun. Operates at low cost on batteries, motor. Fits in with all Lionel, trains. 
of your presence, smack her a good one.” or on house circuit with Lionel Multivolt frac. ‘™™** “#Mt Sections “0” eauge 
Shrieks of merriment from the cook tent Transformer. Absol *49° > 
eas a8 3 solutel fe. 
aroused Lewis’s curiosity, and he beheld y sare For a million of thrills, get a Lionel 


: . : r in! 
Irish Cookey on his knees before the in- Train! 
cinerator arranging a row of well worn 


socks. Solemnly folding his hands he Send For My Big, Free Xmas Catalog of 


1 raised his eyes in supplication: 


“Dear Santa, don’t forget your children 


in this far away jungle. We are minus 
a chimney on this insinuator, but we are 
bettin’ on you and the reindeers just the 
same to slip one over on us and come 

New —showing complete line of freight 
Transformer 2d passenger sets: over a hundred 
Attaches to your fascinating pictures. Pick out your 
house current. sift and if not at your dealer’s, I'll 












bring plenty of cut plug and dry matches !” 
So the day wore on. Toward noon the 
storm broke; runners announced the ap- 
proach of the Sultan, and Lewis was far 
from calm when he gave the order to 
admit him to camp. 
“Piang,” he said, “there is the deuce 


slidin’ down a cocoanut-tree with your 
Buns all electric 


pack. Never mind the trimmin’s, just 
trains, toys and ship it prepaid on receipt of price. 





to pay, I know, but you stick by your Setteriee. At your J. Lionel Cowen, Pres. 
Uncle. Dudley, and we'll pull through.” fo» gt Mie ilt «= THE LIONEL MFG. CO., 


No insignificant savage greeted Lewis 
this time! The Sultan had come in state. 
Where he had gathered his train, the men 
could not imagine, but there he was, garbed 
in royal raiment, attended by slaves and 
retainers. Solemnly the procession ad- 
vanced. Boys with buyo (snuff) boxes, 


up os °™"* 48-C E. 21st St, New York City 














ance 11ONEL MULTIVOLT a> lnvaliabletoth 
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nd Toys Cheaper ‘Aan 


sarong, grotesquely embroidered in glass 
beads, colored stones, and real pearls. His 
“ hair was festooned with trinkets, strun 
on wire, and on his fingers were fasten 

tiny bells that jingled and tinkled inces- 


— 2[ferie;. 
santly. They got on Lewis’s nerves, and moperates > y 
he quaked inwardly when he realized why Il electrical appa- 
he was honored with this visit. BRD dg y RL fea 


i 2O4HEN the members of the court 
4 had arranged themselves around 


eh ] 
their master, he loftily signalled oe . li, 7 0| 
| for his buyo; Lewis, nothing ae s ts: $ a0) 


COMPASS 






i Se Sees: daunted, motioned to his striker, 
who amid smothered laughter produced 
the Lieutenant’s pipe and tobacco, using a 
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(SAFETY-SEALED 


FOUNTAIN PENS 





INK TABLETS 


in_ place of fluid 
ink for soldiers’ 













FrOR the boys at the front, for relatives, fiends and sweethearts. The for 10 cents. 
enduring gift, always appreciated, always useful. Parker Self-fillers AT LEADING 


ate safety sealed ; the new type “‘no holes in the wall” fountain pens, 
Ink can’t get out to soil clothes or person. In creat of sesideat to intestar machonion, 
pen automa: lly changes from a Self-filler to a non-Self-filler without interruption 
service. Because of these exclusive features it’s the pen for the army and navy, 
pens are want The name PARKER is your guarantee of quality. 
PARKER PEN COMPANY, ‘305 Mill Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building. 












LOOK HERE SCOUT 


Keep yourself 
looking “ FIT” 
with this GEN- 
UINE SOL- 
DIER’S 
METAL 
TRENCH MIR- 
ROR. That will 
come to you in 
a HANDSOME 








ST ett. Wi\LEATHER 
bi 
cycle on th é CASE WITH 
lan: Fa aN YOUR NAME 
Soon acaler’s Pe’ | FIPRINTED IN 
ofits; Day GOLD for 75c 
You" athe BLACKBEAUTY }/POST PAID. 
" How to get It for 
fest “bike” Corbet: oe wen [[rne size of 
a Ss voy Sree [mirror is 3"x4”, 
plan oo coy CATALOG in colors. Jjis GU ARAN- 
teal it at ai. Use your Christmas money for we Saree aca te 
ings an ave e ack auty an Ss 
Bes meee Seat pee nan Yat an ay Han. “Ens Go LL ABSOLUTELY 
Famous Firestone $9 Non-Skid Tires U NBREAK- 
Exclusive notched “finger” grips; twelve-arm B-B ||] ABLE. 


Eighteen features. Your monogram put 
on, too. Guaranteed ears by the largest ex- 
ciusive cycle house in America. 


WE SHIP BLACK BEAUTY ON APPROVAL 


freight prepaid. You don’t risk a cent. Tf not pleased, 
send it back at our expense. To keep it you pay 


“BE THE FIRST OVER THE TOP”’ 
Send 75c TO-DAY and own.this handsome outfit. 
IT’S BOUND TO PLEASE YOU. 

(Now then, Scout, please write your name plainly) 











@ small deposit, then $1 a week. : Address 

w Dad’and get him to maxe the frst payment. || BENJAMIN RICHARDS & CO., 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO., (Est. 1896) INC. 

Dest. 0-2 Phitadetphia. T/No. 118 Lake St., Winsted, Conn. 
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tin wash basin for a tray. Mimicking the 
actions of the royal slave the man 
salaamed before Lewis and proffered the 
pipe. 

Never removing his eyes from Lewis’s 
face, the Sultan completed the ceremony 
of the buyo, and after deliberately rolling 
a quid of betel-nut, lime-dust, and tobacco 
leaves, then stuffed it into his mouth. 

There was a long oppressive silence, but 
finally the spell broke, and the interpreter 
rose to deliver the complaint. 

Had there not been a treaty of peace 
signed between Moroland and America? 

“Yes,” replied Lewis. “And I am happy 
to serve a government that greets the 
Moro as brother.” 

The Sultan stirred, perplexed by the 
reply. 

Then what right had that boat (point- 


3c |ing to the Sabah), to shell the barrio, de- 


stroying property, and killing? 

This question was received by Lewis and 
the Sergeant with grave surprise. Sol- 
emnly they exchanged inquiring glances, 
then in mock indignation glowered at the 
Sabah, The Sabah disturb the peace? 
When had that happened? 

Insolently the interpreter related the 
story of the gunboat’s attack on the vil- 
lage, and a rustle of surprise and delight 
ran through the American troop. Sor- 
rowfully Lewis and the Sergeant shook 
their heads, and the Sultan, puzzled at 
first, began to realize that he was dealing 
with a new kind of “Americano.” Weighed 
down with grief over the misdemeanor of 
their little boat, Lewis signalled Piang for 
his reply to the noble visitor. i 

What amends could he (Lewis) make 
for the treachery of his gunboat? Not 
even he (his hands went up in imitation 
of the Sultan’s own gesture the day be- 
fore) could help it, powerful officer though 
he was. It was Christmas, a most-+holy 
day, and doubtless before dawn the truant 
craft had slipped out of the harbor with- 
out permission, and had gone Juramen- 
tado! 

“Attention!” commanded Sergeant 
Greer, startling the troop into rigidness. 

With elaborate gestures, Lewis contin- 
ued: 

Did the Moro not have a similar cus- 
tom? And did the Sultan not sympathize 
with him in his inability to control this 
dreadful practice? American boats are 
dangerous on their feast days, and no one 
can tell when they may go Juramentado 
to celebrate the occasion. That is the only 
custom they could celebrate today. Look 
(he pointed sadly at. the wilted, flapping 
banana-trees) there are no gifts to adorn 
them with; no turkeys to kill, and the sol- 
diers’ hearts are sad. But the Sabah evi- 
dently appreciated her capabilities, and 
doubtless before night she would again 
honor her country by recklessly shelling 
‘the jungle. * 

At this moment the Sabah’s shrill whis- 
tle echoed through the forest, scattering 
the assembled guests in all directions. 
Some took to trees, others threw them- 
selves face down on the ground. 

The Sultan was furious. He grufily or- 
dered his subjects back to their places. 
His beady eyes glared at the impostor, 
but he was too much of a-diplomat to 
display his feelings. The soldiers had 
been highly amused at first, but they rea- 
lized the danger of trifling with the Sultan. 
Every tree and corner of the jungle would 
respond with an armed savage, eager to 
destroy them, should the order be given. 





Only the Lieutenant and the Sergeant re- 
BOYS’ L 

















tained an air of utter indifference. They 
continued to smoke quietly, gazing into the 
horizon, wondering inwardly if they were 
pushing that huge American bluff too far? 

After long deliberation, the Sultan whis- 
pered an order, and several runners dis- 
appeared into the jungle. Lewis heard 
the Sergeant catch his breath. More silent 
waiting and smoking followed. Piang va- 
liantly stood his ground, ready to fight and 
die by his friend. 

Finally sounds of the returning slaves 
reached the gathering. What was coming? 
The armed body of savages that always 
lurk in the background of the Sultan? Or 
had he ordered his poisonous reptiles to 
be let loose? No one moved, and the Sul- 
tan continued to study the averted face 
of the officer. 

A sound floated to them. The men 
braced themselves. But—it was a familiar, 
homelike sound! 

“Gobble-gobble!” It was repeated from 
all directions. Gradually the truth dawned 
on Lewis, and the warm blood rushed 
through his tired limbs. 

“Turkeys, by gosh!” shouted a recruit, 
and the cry was taken up by the whole 
command, ie slaves were pouring in with 
fowls of every description. The Sergeant 
vainly tried to establish order in the ranks, 
but the reaction was too great. 

“Piang, what shall we say to the old fox 
now?” asked Lewis. 

“I ask for gift for Sabah; it keep her 
good,” grinned the boy, and when he deliv- 
ered that message to His Majesty, a smile 
nearly broke the immobility of his fea- 
tures. A slave handed Lewis a package 
done up in green leaves, and when he cu- 
riously loosened the wrappings, a handful 
of seed pearls, beautiful in luster and col- 
oring, fell into his palm. 

“Thank him for the Sabah, Piang, I 
guess this will ease her restless spirit, all 
right. Tell him it will also serve as a balm 
for the wounds of the men who were at- 
tacked by the Juramentado.” 

Regally the old potentate rose to take 
leave. Lewis wanted to slap him on the 
back, but the farce must be completed. 
When the Sultan paused opposite the Lieu- 
tenant, measuring him with those cruel, 
steely eyes, Lewis’s eyelid flickered a little. 
There was undoubtedly a response in the 
other’s eyes, but . . . that is between 
the Sultan and Lewis. 

Solemnly as they had come, the royal 
procession disappeared into the jungle, 
whose giant trees, smothered in vines and 
noxious growths swallowed up the bril- 
liant throng. The Sergeant’s great brawny 
hand was extended, and grasped by Lewis 
in appreciation. 

Then arose a bedlam of fowls about to 
be decapitated, and the shrieks of the 
troopers lionizing Piang. 

When Lieutenant Lewis inspected the 
smoking Christmas dinner the Irish cook 
winked a solemn wink, as he reminded the 
Lieutenant of the discarded menu of beans, 
bacon, and hardbread. 

“You knew it all the time, sor; why 
didn’t you put me on?” 





Scout Stops Runaway 


PONY attached to a cart in which was 
a two-year-old baby ran away in 
Tenafly, N. J. It was captured by a scout 
who jumped upon his ehesl, pursued the 
frightened animal, dismounted and grabbed 
the bridle of the runaway. The pony was 
brought to a stop without injury to either 
the rescuer or baby. 
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Hail to the Holidays! 


HEY’RE almost here. And with them come the 
.* joys, frolic and fun of winter sports —skating, 
snow-shoeing, sleigh-riding and coasting. 


On those dark, snowy nights when old Mister Moon is in hiding, you'll need 
an Eveready Daylo— when you coast down the “old hill,” Daylo will point 
out the sharp, icy turns—when skating over uncertain ice, Daylo will 
“show up” the air holes—and when Jack Frost numbs your fingers, Dayle 
will help you adjust your skates easily and ,quickly, 


; Winter and summer alike, Daylo adds to the fun of night-time sports, Put 
Daylo on both your Christmas lists; on the list of gifts you want and on the 
sist of gifts you will make. 











Sold by electrical, hardware, drug, stationery, 
sporting goods and jewelry stores everywhere, 
at prices from 75c up. In Canada, 85c up. 
AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS of National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Long Island City, N. Y. Chicago San Francisco Atlante 
Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario 

















rh ober Set All basic truths and principles made 


Send for Our New Catalog J-28 ELECTRICITY 


clear and fully demonstrated. 


RNAP! “LEARN ELECTRICS” 


Complete Electrical and 
mental Laboratory 





Experi 
Includes a choice collection of 
instruments, materials and in- 
terchangeable parts, with which 
numerous electrical machines 
may be constructed and a thou- 
sand experiments performed. To- 
gether with a valuable 


INSTRUCTION 
oe FS BOOK 


















lew York: leago is: If your dealer cannot supply you order direct. Or 
1? Park fay 4 itt 8. Leng a 1106 Pine St. write for free catalog of motors and specialties, 10c up. 


Knapp Electric & Novelty Co.,503 W, Sist St.,New York 
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“The Boys’ Life 
of Roosevelt” 
By HerMANN HacGeporn 
From the start Theo- 


dore Roosevelt’s life has 
been packed with adven- 


























“| 5 tures that thrill boys. This 
Id cts. $1.50 a Year ©American Press Ass'n. = new life story of our most 
famous American is being 
written especially for boys 
by Mr. Hagedorn, who | was personally selected by Mr. Roosevelt to write 
BOYS’ LIFE this life, under his own coaching. Richly iilustrated with rare photo- 
. graphs, many of which have never before been published. 
has everything 
a boy likes é . 
CT 3 2 66 
Adventure Don Streng, Patrol “The Mystery of Ram’s 
Campin ”? ; ”? 
Viking Leader Island 
Wood - 
Aesiuante 3y Witiiam HEYLtiGeErR By. Josepu B. AMES 
Indians - P 
eo One of the star writers for boys, ; py 00} with viet Reet This 
irst Ai , z G6 . “> is a Scout story tull of snap from 
: z é o 4 pe : 
Horsemanship and mee eel se mrene * the the word “go”—every bit as good 
The Sen Wolf Patrol.” This serial began as his famous “Pete, Cow 
Seiahen with the November number. Puncher.” 
EER Te? aR a me SNES oN TER AE Ses. alee ele ee Tes Oa 
Signaling . 
Photography ° : 4 
Forestry Series of Scout Articles How to Make and Do Out 
Fishing : Door Things 
Patriotism Chivalry For All Boys. Entirely New. A Big Two-Page [Illustrated 
t 7 . 
Baseball By Lt. Gen. Sir Article Every Month 
Basket Ball Robert S. S. Baden-Powell by 
— The Founder and Chief Scout of the National Scout Commissioner 
ating re H 
Scout Tests Boy Scouts’ Association of Daniel Carter Beard 
World News + Great Britain. Illustrated by Mr. Beard 
Swimming 
The War Cowboys 
Bee wa. 
Lig thouses A new department giving official infor- 
md 7 ® What Every Scout pew a ge Headquarters, by 
Mak ames E. West, ief Scout Executive. 
Scout Games Wants to Know Invaluable to every Scout. 
Wireless 
Puzzle Pictures 
Contests 
Scout Pictures — 
"ways Full of ; 
e es 
Great STORIES | BOYS’ LIFE, 1 year, A Fine Premium and 4 th 
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ae ‘ \-To do my duty to God and my 


country and to obey the Scout kaw» 


2- To help other people 
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A Real Eastman Camera coal eaisht. 
Complete, compact, sim- boil Jost nin chs CPD ak cnas 
ple to use, this machine 
turns out a perfect little SH Sse se Fie Hes sist 4 
picture 14%4 x 1% inches in ick cae emEEG gle) WA Fah won vor: wees nev Ym. om 
. size. Made specially, with Greta Sur lea 4 3 ace ee 
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3 ae Be S 26 22 22 
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Flashlight BOY “SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
Nickel-plated, extra TheScoutLaw Number One ~~ TheScout Law Number Two 
powerful, guaranteed Tungsten Battery, Mazda gyro IS TRUSTWORTHY A SCOUT IS LOYAL 
lamp. Size 3 x 1% x % inches, useful inside on (ee ee es itt Gate eae 
a dark day, outside on a dark night. late his honor by telling his scout leader, his 
. a lie, or by cheating or by parents 
A Salz 14K Guaranteed Fountain Pen not doing exactly a given and country. 
- task whe; n usta his : : 
Fully guaranteed best quality. Pen non-leakable, honor, he may be directed 


made of hard rubber, set with 14K gold point pen. Apacer ates J 
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Made specially by the manufacturer of “Keen 
Kutter” cutlery for BOYS’ LIFE. Regular two- 
bladed boys’ knife, with your name and address on B S Cal d 1918 
the handle. oy cout en ar, 
3 Patriotic Books for Boys Given Free with One Yearly 
ieitai Washington, Franklin or Lincoln Subscription to Boys’ Life 
Stirring stories of these Famous Americans. Each 
book 5% x 8 inches; over 200 pages. Fully illus- 
trated in color. Substantially bound. New Six-Sheet Calendar, 5% x 8% 
Select the book you like. inches. Handsomely printed in five colors 
Animal Guide on heavy card stock; drawings by Mabel 
of North American Wild Animals. Every Boy wants to Humphrey. Scout Laws and other selec- 
know about OUR NATIVE ANIMALS. 265 Pages Bound j ; 1 
in Sack Cloth. 61 Full Page Illustrations in colors. Each tions interesting to all Boy Scouts and other 
animal described by a man who knows animals. . Boys. Embodies the Ryte-me post card 
The New Seat Maniiciih attached. to each page. 
498 Pages 575 Illustrations . ‘ é 
d Gives requirements for new grades of Scouts and for new 3 Christmas Gifts for the Price of 1 
Merit Badges; new information on Woodcraft, Wild Life, Boy Scouts of America, 
Campcraft, Signs, Trail Marks, Signaling, First Aid, Life- 200 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Saving, New Things to Make, New Games to Play, etc., Enclosed find $1.50 in payment of One Year's 
etc. The complete program of the Boy Scout Movement subscription to Boys’ Lire, beginning.............. 
and detailed instructions by the most famous experts in all ” number. This amount also to include the BOY SCOUT 
lines of scoutcraft. CALRMUAR G08 3... 5... . ccsuckshes: 48 ceus tes 
| (Name of Premium) 
— | Sia ag aisha ceo sas do =7 aNiines dining voit v one ay 
remium can go to sepa- 
rate addresses, if desired. “*°************* in ba gesse 
d | the Boy Scout Calendar, $1.50 mpecapiovery: if desired 
the price of the | he a. elu liked 558 AM ama ROR DRE ser "SNE MRR YN ocr na 
magazine alone 
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A Loaded Revolver 






on the living-room table is no more dangerous 
to life than a poisonous antiseptic in the medi- 
cine chest. 






And the poison in the medicine chest is no more neces- 
sary than the loaded revolver on the table. 


For DIOXOGEN is the safe, sure anti- 
septic which does everything that the poison- 
ous antiseptic can do—does it better—does 
it with perfect safety. 


The Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Makes 3 times as many real working models for the same money. Can be 
used many times. Start with 50c or $1.00 outfit. Add to your construction 
material as you learn to build —only 50 cents per 100 feet. 


mie FLEXO-BUILDO 


Gifts Varied colored patented thick, strong strips of flexible 
fibre. Can be bent two ways, cut in any number of 
equal lengths. Practical, inexpensive, serviceable. Taken 
down and set up without special tools. Makes perma- 
nent, useful, ornamental things :—baskets, lamp shades, 
doll houses, etc., or mechanical models and toy bridges, 
engines, hoists, etc., which can be taken 
down. 
Send for Free Catalog or Send $1.00 
Pe Get the free Flexo-Buildo book showing many 
<— ad mz models or send $1.00 for complete outfit (sent 


gee eo. Money back if_you are not de- 
ighted when you see this Flexo-Buildo outfit. 


GAYLORD BROS., 
507 Clinton St. Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Builds More For Less Money : 





























BOOK ENDS--IDEAL GIFT FOR SCOUTS 


The spirit of woodcraft and scouting is artistically ex- 
pressed in these beautiful book ends. They provide an 
attractive ornament and practical book rack for your 
library table. Appropriate for troop room decoration or 
suitable for an award in scout contests. Troops wishing 
to present their scoutmaster with an appreciated gift that 
is new and useful could make no better or pleasing selec- 
tion than a pair of these book ends to keep his favorite 
books within easy reach. Made in two styles. 


No. 5106. Durable plaster composition in ivory 





finish. Shipping weight 6 Ibs. Per Pair......... $3.00 
No. 5107. Beautifully metalized in bronze finish. 
Shipping weight 7 Ibs. Per Pair............++++ 7.50 
Size 6 x 6 inches. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


200 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK CITY 




















(Continued from page 56) 

“Today’s tussle will give you confidence,” 
said Ted in his ear. “You'll be able to 
give them all a fight now.” 

Don flashed a smile, and then the smile 
was gone. So was the thrill of his triumph. 
It was hard, this thinking you had 
weathered a storm, and then finding that 
you hadn’t. 

At supper he told Barbara and his 
father of his success, but with none of the 
fire of a conquerer. Barbara caught his 
glance and smiled understandingly. 

“More trouble with Tim?” she asked. 

“No—no; not exactly trouble. You 
see——” And then he related what had 
happened the night before, the great hopes 
that had come, and how Tim had acted 


| today. 


“Don,” said Mr. Strong, “do you re- 
member when you learned to pitch an out- 
curve?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You used to pitch to Alex Davidson 
out there in the yard. One day you came 
running into the shop and shouted that you 
had it, and I went out to watch, and you 
couldn’t throw the curve again.” 

“But I got it again next day,” Don said 
quickly. 

“And now you can pitch it any time 
you want,” said his father. 

“You mean that because Tim played 
fair that once——” 

“Just the way you pitched your curve 
that once,” said his father, “that first time.” 

Don sighed. It was -aagy 4 how his 
troubles dropped away when he brought 
them home. 

Monday there was another patrol meet- 
ing. Tim attended, but an imp of per- 
verseness seemed to rule him. It was the 
first time he had met the patrol as a group 
since Friday night. At first he looked 
hot and uncomfortable. After a while he 
began to scrape his feet and drum on the 
table. He seemed anxious to have it under- 
stood that, regardless of what had hap- 
pened, no one need think that he was going 
to be bossed. 

“Oh, keep your feet still!” Alex David- 
son said at last. 

Tim rolled a page of his pad into a ball 
and shot it across the table. The missel 
struck Ritter on the nose. Tim giggled, 
and made another ball, and shot this one 
at Andy Ford. 

“Cut it! Andy said good-naturedly. 

Tim grinned, and rolled another car- 
tridge. Don caught his bold, side-long 
lance—a-_ glance that seemed to say, 
“Well, what are you going to do about it?” 

Others around the table caught that 
look, too. Don’s face grew hot. In an 
effort to keep the Scouts from paying at- 
tention to Tim, he talked rapidly about 
the first aid contest, now two weeks off. 
The Eagles and the Foxes, he said, were 
working hard, and the Wolves would have 
to give more time to practice. 

“We're behind,” Don finished, “and we 
must catch up.” 

Somehow, what he said sounded strained, 
and forced, and lame. Every Scout felt it 
—even Tim. Andy Ford’s eyes snapped. 
He didn’t look good-humored now. 

“We're not getting any better on our 
stretcher work,” he said bluntly. “We 
need practice there.” 

Tim stopped rolling his pad _ page. 
“That’s a crack at me, isn’t it?” he de- 


manded. 
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“T’m in the stretcher work too,” said Andy. 
“Aw, you’re too clever,” Tim flared. “I 
know what you mean.” He shot the ball, 
and it whizzed past the assistant patrol 
leader’s ear. 

The meeting was spoiled. Tim glanced 
defiantly around the table. Alex Davidson 
tried to get the talk going again, but dis- 
cussion seemed to lag. And then, just 
when Don, in his disgust, was ready to 
adjourn, the door opened and Barbara 
came into the room. 

She had glasses and cake and a pitcher 
of lemonade. Soon a filled glass was in 
front of each Scout. 

“How is that for a good turn?” she 
smiled. “Why so many sober faces? 
What’s the matter with you, Tim?” 

Tim flushed and looked down at the floor. 

“He won't tell me,” Barbara cried gayly. 
“That’s what I get for being a girl—can’t 
learn any Boy Scout secrets. Have a 
piece of cake, Tim.” 

“Thank you,” said Tim bashfully. 

The plate was passed around the table. 
Tim’s eyes were still downcast. At the 
door Barbara paused. 

“Don’t leave those papers on the floor, 
boys, please,” she said. “Next time I come 
in I want to see you all smiling.” 

Tim ate his cake and drank his lemon- 
ade. The talk started again, a little brisker 
now, and a little more hopeful. Plans were 
made for two practice periods during the 
week. 

“Will that be all right for you, Tim?” 
Don asked. 

“Don’t worry about me,” the red-haired 
boy answered shortly. “I'll be there.” He 
arose, and went around to the other side of 
the table, and stooped and picked a paper 
ball from the floor. 

A soft smile touched Andy’s mouth. 

“Aw! what are you laughing at?” Tim 
cried. 

“I'm not laughing, Tim,” Andy pro- 
tested. “Honest.” 

But, for all of that, Tim was furious 
when he left the meeting. The others stood 
on the porch and chatted a moment; he 
strode out the gate and down the dark road. 

“Gee!” he said in disgust. ‘“They’ll think 
I’m a little Janie.” 

Letting a girl make him do things! It 
stung his pride. Friday night he had said 
no, and had changed his mind and had 
scrubbed with the others. Tonight he had 
grinned when told about papers on the 
floor—and had ended by picking them up. 

Everything had gone wrong, Tim told 
himself, since Don had become patrol 
leader. He began to blame Don for all 
his troubles. Don had upbraided him 
when the patrol had lost points. It was 
at Don’s house that Barbara had made him 
pick up papers. His cheeks burned. 

“Tl show them,” he vowed wrathfully. 
He would redeem himself in the only way 
he knew. He would start something. 


(Continued in Janvary Boys’ Lire) 


SYNOPSIS OF FIRS1 INSTALLMENTS 


THE Wolf Patrol is without a leader. Hot- 
headed and mischievous Tim Lally asks the 
other Wolves for their votes. Don Strong, 
Andy Ford, and Bobbie Brown refuse, recog- 
nizing Tim’s unfitness for leadership. At the 
election, Don is chosen, and the resentful Tim 
starts out to make trouble. Mr. Wall, the 
Scoutmaster, has just offered a cup to be 
awarded to the patrol with the best record 
— a pre: neon ——- Don calls a 
meeting o e olves but Tim stays away. 
The Wolf Patrol starts the contest with a ae 
fect score, leading by three points. Tim at- 
tends a second patrol meeting for first aid 
practice, but beageneay ~— Bobbie so that he 
an ‘on nearly come to blows. Don is deepl 

troubled by the problems which face —" ™ 








the five styles and sizes. 





Real radium makes the hands and the figures glow 
— that’s how they get the name — RADIOlite. : 


Ingersoll Radiolites are the rugged, staunch, long- 
lasting scout watches. Ask your dealer to show you 


_ And remember — none but Ingersolls are Radio- 
lites. Every scout needs a genuine Radiolite—so 
look for Ingersoll on the dial. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
New York Boston Chicago 


The Watch 
for Scouts 
that tells 
Time at Night 


O matter where you 
may be in daylight 
or darkness—out in the 
woods, in a snow hut, 
on the road,in dark barns 
or other buildings— an 
Ingersoll Radiolite al- 
ways tells the time ac- 
curately, and as clearly 
as in daylight. 


San Francisco Montreal 








Radiolite — $2.25 

The regular Inger- 

soll with a radium- 
lighted dial 








$2.25 to $4.50 
(In Canada, $2.50 to $4.75) 
Illustrations three-fifths actual size 


Waterbury Radio- 
lite — $4.59 
A small, hardsome 
jeweled watch 






































The 
greatest 
game 
of the 
greatest 
war. Played with 20 flags of 5 actual 
nations, Every player a general, the 
board a great battlefield. Not a game 
of chance, but such a game as keen 
witted scouts will find great fun. Grown 
folks like it too. 


Handsomely lithographed eboard, flags and 
full instructions, postpaid $1. 


Playwell Game Co., 220 Broadway, N. Y. 














Every Boy Scout Needs This Book 


How Boys and Girls 


Can Earn Money 
By C. C. Bowsfield 
The first class Scout saves money, 
and this is the only book published 
which tells him how to earn money 
in his spare time. It shows how to do 
and make hundreds of interesting 
things. It is worth many times the 
price to the ambitious, thrifty boy. 
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STAMPS 
[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approval of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 











Two Fine Holiday Gifts 


Christmas Zoological Packet No. 66—contains 
100 splendid stamps all different, every. stamp 
showing an animal or bird from various parts 
of world, including SUNGEI UJONG 
(Tiger), PERU (Llama), NEW SOUTH WALES 
(Kangaroo). All are clean and untorn i- 
mens. This fascinating packet costs $2.50 
post free. It will start a collection on almost 
every page in your album, 
The INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR STAMP 
ALBUM (new edition) contains spaces for over 
15,000 varieties of stamps from all the stamp 
issuing countries of the world. Also special 
extra spaces for rarities, the flags and por- 
traits of rulers, etc. The 400 pages of the 
INTERNATIONAL JUNIOR provide for all the 
requirements of the average general collector. 
The album weighs 4 Ibs. net, bound in blue 
boards with red cloth back and corners. Price 
$2.00 (forwarding charges extra). 
Many other packets and albums in stock for 
every type of collector. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 

















OFFERS 


sseececescceeee® eZ 
° 25 


eeeceveesere a 
25 


SPECIAL COIN 
Both 6 tooo 


; mixed, 8 for... o...0+6 
Quarter Dol 
ee dollars, oc 


gore 3.2. 8S. 10e Greenback note 
u. liver Dollar, dctcd 1799 and of same type 
as famous 1304 dollar, on x 
housands | Coins and Bilis on hand. Abou 
worth of coins In stock, LARGE ILLUSTRATED 
LIST FREE only with order for 25c or more. 
B. MAX MEHL 
Numismatist . 
Dept. L, Mehl Bulldicg FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Hergest Exclusive Numismatic Establishment in the 
Uni: States. 


STAMPS, 108 all different. 
via, 





List Free. I buy stamps, 
c. GMAN, 5951 Cote Brilllanté Ave., St. Louls, Me. 


OLD COINS Witte i S18 Colne eer ail 
preoey, dated before 1895 and send TEN cents for our 
New. Ills’td Coin Value Book, size 4x7. Showing Guar- 


i Get Posted At Once. CLARKE COIN 
£0. Bex 10. Le Rey. N.Y. 
G1 all different 


4 from 

STAMPS 2S 
lic If tare tend names 

2 We stamps. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 
Approval Selections at 70°% Discount 
Reference required, Boy Scout membership eufficient. 
Order at o do not delay. 
J. EMORY RENOLL, Dep't K, Hanover, Penna. 

















25c. 


Philippines 1916 "\2"7,S".3y5 
IN SET FOR 

Net Priced approvals for the .Medium' Collector 
PINKERTON & TAGGART 


Box 184 Marietta, Pa. 


2) ¢. TAKES THiS Oe fo trae 
|G rove STAMP CO., ™ fatuste Rita "= 


2S STAMPS Hand ss Bor bo) hinges, 

all for 5c. paper. Miami Stamp Ce., Toledo, 0. 

Small Album, 200 Hinges, and 75 Foreign, all for 15c. 
Free i 75c from 

TENNESSEE STAMP COMPANY, Clarksville, Team. 
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JHE Government Printing Office 
is at work on the stamps re- 
- | quired under the new. war 
--{ revenue legislation, which we 
discussed last month. 

The documentary series, for 
use on deeds, wills, receipts, and other 
papers to which tax labels must be affixed, 
consists of twenty-one values—1l, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 8, 10, 25, 40, 50 and 80 cents, and $1, 
$2, $38, $5, $10, $30, $60, $100, $500 and 
$1,000. The $1 is in green and all the 
others are in red.. The design of the cents 
denominations is oval in-shape, with the 
value, in large figure, in the center. The 
$1 and $2 have a Liberty head in the cen- 
ter, with the denomination appearing near 
the lower edge of the stamp. At the time 
this is written the Commissioner of Inter- 


-25 
nal Revenue had not received the higher 


values and was unable to furnish a descrip- 
tion of them. 


As explained last month, there is a tax 


5! of one cent for every 25 cents of postage 
2.50/on parcel post matter. To meet this con- 


tingency the Government has issued new 
parcel post tax labels, in denominations 
of 1, 2, 3 and 4 cents. Thus a package 
which requires as much as $1 for postage 
ordinarily, now must be prepaid also with 
one of the new 4-cent stamps. 


Next month we will try to tell more 
about these new war labels. The fact that 
the Government Printing Office is already 
preparing them means there will be no 
privately-made provisionals for use tem- 
porarily. That had been considered a pos- 
sibility owing to the fact that the Ouiice 
has been rushed with the printing of 
Liberty Loan literature. 

You are now paying 8 cents postage on 
your ordinary letters, instead of 2 cents. 
The Post Office Department informs the 
editor that “the regular purple 38-cent 
stamp will be used,” thus for the present 
disposing of the suggestion that this stamp 
will be changed to crimson. The Post 
Office Department has already ordered 
868,000,000 8-cent stamps printed, This is 
just a btarter. 

As explained last month, the new rate 
is provided under the war revenue legisla- 
tion. Inasmuch as the regular special 
delivery rate and the registration fee each 
is 10 cents, we may expect the issuance of 
a 18-cent stamp to meet the payment of 
the new rate of postage combined with 
either the special delivery or the registra- 
tion, just as a 12-cent denomination was 
created when 2 cents was the letter charge. 
And as the double letter rate under the 
new law is 6 cents, it would not be sur- 
prising to see a 16-cent stamp to meet this 
double franking in combination with the 
special delivery or registration. Three- 
cent and 6-cent envelopes are probable, 





also. 





The Yuletide in England 


A philatelic Christmas season is to be 
enjoyed by England’s schoolboys and girls 
interested in stamps. Collecting is fur- 
ther advanced in Great Britain, France, 
and some other countries than in the 
United States, and England’s plans for the 
holidays are certainly novel. Since early 
in October school teachers have been dis- 
tributing tickets to a lecture which is to 
be given on philatelic subjects in schoo!s 
a few days before Christmas. The educa- 
tional and recreative value of collecting 
will be pointed out. Then, interest having 
been stimulated in this way, an evening 
assembly will be held on January ‘12, just 
before the English schools resume sessions, 
at which leading philatelists will demon- 
strate how to mount and arrange stamps, 
how to form interesting collections even 
with the common stamps, and how to select 
stamps with a proper regard to their con- 
dition. 

This campaign will be carried on by the 
Junior Philatelic Society, of which Fred. 
J. Melville, a London philatelist, is presi- 
dent. This organization includes in its 
membership most of the young collectors 
in England. Its strength ma under- 
stood when it is stated that 250 of its 
members are in King George’s military 
and naval service and that eighteen other 
members have been killed in the war. 


A Ban on Enemy Stamps 


It is reported that Germany has over- 
printed her stamps for use in occupied 
portions of France, just as she did for her 
soldiers and civilians in territory seized 
from Belgium, Russia, and several of the 
Balkan nations. A dealer in a Swiss 
philatelic paper offers such labels for sale. 
If they really exist, still we may not expect 
to find them, except in used condition, in 
dealers’ stocks in America until after the 
war, because under the new Trading with 
the Enemy law enacted by Congress the 
importing of all unused enemy stamps of 
current issue is prohibited. This will bar 
the present and coming regular and war 
stamps of Germany, Hungary, Turkey, 
Austria and Bulgaria, except postally used 
ones, until peace comes. While we are, at 
this writing, at war really only with Ger- 
many, the stamps of Germany’s allies also 
come under the ban, 


History 


Under the British North America Act, 
Canada, Nova Scotia: and New Brunswick 
were united. That was just fifty years 
ago. Subsequently, British Columbia, 
Prince Edward. Island. and other prov- 
inces joined this confederation. To com- 
memorate this event, so important in her 
history, Canada has issued a 3-cent brown 
stamp (Fig. 2)—one of the handsomest 
labels in philately’s history. The picture 
on this stamp represents the Fathers of 
the Confederation signing the documents 
which joined the provinces. 
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- Diff. Egypt All 30 stamps 
I O Did. Japan for only 10c. 
» Diff. Mexico A pocket album 


and big price list free to approval applicants enclosing 

2c for postage. 

NATIONAL STAMP CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
ame every scout knows its 


é ”? 
*‘TEAM-WORK”—0r ery scov ‘apply itto 


stamp collecting ; write and ask us—we’ll tell you 
how, and send you some stamps on epproval that’ll 
make your eyes stick ~-., Susie: ORD STAMP 
CLUB, Box 3, Concord, WN. 


DIFpEReNy GoReien. Sraqnre 
petadios Ho fe mn, Peru, 
Austratis, "sagan, cil oo 
Argentine, Soak ¢ gal, 
etc. ONLY 7 CENTS. fovat: Stam 
306 N. 53rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


70 Different , Foreign Some from 70, Different’ Foreign 
including Asia, Australia, Burope, 

“ac. Lf. or pam: nlet which tells you 

‘our collection of stamps properly’ FO. 


SA 4 
QuaEe CITY STAMP & COIN CO. 
oom 35, Race St., Cincinnati, 0. 

















FREE—DANDY PACKET STAMPS, Bis list, Gonpees, 

Hinges, etc., free to Approval Anglican for name, ad- 

dress m2 cole ectors, 20 postage. U. T. K. STAMP’ CO., 
ica, N. 





(miszamers. 105, China, etc., stp. eg and list 
bargains, 2c. Album 


(500 pictures), Cata. 
stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. A. SULLARD & co., 
Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 


FREE! 25 DIFFERENT BRITISH COLONIALS 


Nickles fi Room: 16, "22 Fin, At Ave., Washington, D. % 


FREE &: 62 different stamps incl. yee, Japan, 
New Zealand, India, ey to applicants of 
our Beats All 50% approvals. Send S enn Gee, 
0. K. STAMP SHOP, 521! todiens Ave., 


20°": Stamps _ Free, he ate erent, . - See 
Guatemala, Paragua Post: 
FISK STAMP C Co., “Fotede. o ™ 
125 different South American postage stam f. 
wih ikecboee ucts 
Fred L. Onken, 546 Carlton Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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British Colonies ~ 


Trengganu, a tiny Malay Peninsula state 
which Siam ceded to Great Britain in 1909, 
and which has had fewer than two dozen 
varieties of stamps for its own use, has 
issued a Red Cross label by surcharging 
those two words in black upon its 4-cent 
value. Great Britain has not put forth 
charity labels, but one by one her colo- 
nies have been doing so. We understand 
Gibraltar has no intention of issuing one. 
Meanwhile, Antigua, another British pos- 
session, has just issued its third war stamp 
(Fig. 8). The surcharge this time is in 
red, whereas the same half-penny label 
has already twice appeared with the over- 
print in black, first on thin paper and 
_— on thick paper. 


Some New Issues 


In August we chronicled Abyssinia’s 
provisional series—earlier issues surcharged 
for use under the present ruler, Empress 
Zeoditu. These are now to be superseded 
by a set containing portraits of this Em- 
press and of past Abyssinicn monarchs, 
together with St. George’s Church, where 
the Empress was crowned, and native 
animals, including the antelope, elephant, 
giraffe, leopard, lion, and rhinoceros. 

Towers and gates and ruins will appear 
on a new series which. has appeared in 
French Morocco, Several years ago the 
French Colonial Office sent an artist to the 
African colony to paint pictures, and it 
is copies of these which are included in 
the designs of the new labels, which are 
in seventeen denominations from 1 centime 
to 10 francs. This is not a war set, yet 
we must consider the 15 and 40 centimes 
values as war stamps, because the raising 
of postal rates made these denominations 
necessary. 


Not long ago a patriotic man in Califor- 
nia had a number of our current 1-cent 
green stamps overprinted to indicate their 
use as war tax labels. On every letter he 
mailed he placed one of these, thus volun- 
tarily adding one cent to the Government’s 
treasury. Of course these stamps are not 
legitimately war tax labels, inasmuch as 
the Government did not authorize them. 
But several of the stamps must have 
reached England, because the latest edi- 
tion of Gibbons’ standard British catalog 
of war stamps chronicles them with two 
types of surcharge. Of course this is a 
mistake, and no boy should purchase one. 


New Red Cross stamps for Belgium are 
reported. The 1915 series, fourteen denom- 
inations from 1 centime to 10 francs, which 
Belgium put forth after being invaded by 
Germany, is said now to have been printed 
on rose-colored paper, instead of white, 
and with a red cross on each value. 


The Liberty Cap surcharge on blocks of 
four of the Russian stamps, as mentioned 
last month, was imprinted, we learn, not 
only in the upright or correct position, but 
also inverted, sideways to the right and 
sideways to the left. Thus each denomina- 
tion with this overprint provides sixteen 
distinct varieties. Russia has asked en- 
gravers to submit desi for a new series. 
This will supersede these numerous pro- 
visionals. 


Austria is reported to have issued a new 
series, in eighteen denominations from 8 
hellers to 10 kronen, for use in occupied 
portions of Serbia, Rumania and Monte- 
negro. These stamps bear the portrait of 
Austria’s youthful Emperor, les, 
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The loahict 
boy in town 


ong can’t rip the crating off 
ver Johnson quick enough. 


Johnson model for Boy Scouts. 


Scouts? 
“Camp Fire Girls” 


fine bearings, oop 


enamel and _nickel-trimmings, 


icycle. 


Makers of jae poner Iver Johnson 
342 River Street, F Fitchburg, Mass. 





Saint Nick has tickled Bobby to death 
by giving him exactly what he wanted 
—a snappy-looking, easy-riding Iver 


Don’t YOU want the model for Boy 
And doesn’t sister want a 
Iver Johnson? 
Extra high-grade seamless tubing, 
forged parts, fine 


some of the reasons why the Iver 
e —. is the world’s most popular 
Send for Free Booklet “B”—Bicycles 
TVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


99 Chambers St., NewYork 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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knife, Ni. Nail file, Paper 
ter, 
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for Aa Fe School 
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Comic Monsiora 


PLAYS = 


Bae Baas Matec 





eareting. Musteal Ps r 
ux, ames, 
Catalogue free. 


T. S$. DENISON & CO., Sek 1 18, CHICAGO, ILL. 







Room_ or 
Speakite, 
Minstrels, 
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Weight one and one-half pounds. 


“SCOUTS BE PREPARED” 


The activity of Boy Scout Life is a great 
preparation of the young men of today 
for future SOLDIERS OF UNCLE SAM. 
Make this activity as pleasant as possible. 
Buy a STOPPLE MESS KIT. It adds 
age, A to the enjoyment of hikes and camp 

fe ou will enjoy every meal you cook 
if you use a 


STOPPLE MESS-KIT 


This OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT MESS- 
KIT consists of folding broiler with legs 
that thrust in the 
ground. A vessel for 
boiling liquids. One fry 
pan and one cup. De- 


tachable handles are iurnished with all parts.of the kit. In 
five seconds the kit can be set up ready for use and a few red hot coals 


the rest. 
Size nested 2 x 4 x 8 inches. 


Price $1.00 Ask Your Dealer 


FITS THE POCKET 


STOPPLE KOOK KIT CO., Alma, Michigan 


BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 


a ft & ownership, ———— circulation, etc., required by the act of Congress of August 24, 
Tid, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, published monthly at New York, N. Y., Oct. 1 
1917, State of New York, County of New York. Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and 
= Frederic L. Colver, who, having been duly sworn according to 
deposes and says that he is the Se Manager of BOYS’ LIFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and 
thai the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership and 
id publication for the date shown in “y above caption, required by the Act 
of August 24th, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, — on the reverse 
form, to wit: 1. That the names and ee of the . eo editor 
and business managers are: vg Boy Scouts of America (Inc.), 200 Fifth A New York City; 
oa F. K. Sere, Daniel C. Beard, W, A. Perry, W. B. Ashes 200 Fifth y amd New York 
; Managing Editor, None; Business Manager, Frederic L. _Colver, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
i "Fnat the owners are: (Give eee and of i owners, or, A @ corporation, give its 
name and the names an dd or holding 1 VX . Or more of the total 
amount of stock): Owners: Foereany 8th, 1910, under the 
laws of the District of Columbia, governing “Institutions of Learning. Federal charter granted by 
Congress June 15, 1916. There are no indiviciual stockhol The present officers are: Honorary 
President, Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Washington, D. C. ; ae Vice- President, Hon. William H, Taft, 
New Haven, Conn.; Honorary Vice-President, Hon. ew York, N. Y.; Honorary 
Vice-President, Daniel Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; President, Colin H. Livi 
D. Vice-President, B. L. Du " ‘ol, Tenzi.; Vice-President, Milton McRae, Detroit, 
- Vice-President, i ork, N. Y.; Vice President, “aan Letts, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Vice-President, A. Stamford’ White, Chicago, IL ; National Scout Commissioner, Daniel 
Carter Beard, Flushing, N. Y.; Treasurer, George D. Pratt, New York; Chief Scout Executive, James 
E. West, New York. 7 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and — security holders owning 
> aang 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or es are: (If there 
’ None. 4. That the two paragraphs next —, stvine { the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the < company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
as 
of a bona fide owner; and ant 
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ROLL THE MONEY 
OUT IN eg 


Yes, sir: Boys, my new 

anything you ever saw for making money in your spare 
time. Everybody has waste paper which they want to 
get rid of. ‘You take it away and bale It Into “‘cash.” 
I tell you how to sort different grades of paper to bring 
highest prices—where to sell and ship and how to get a— 


that will pay for itself In just a few fillings. Send 
for my Free Folder and offer. Show it to .Y... =. 


and use it “in your spare time. 
k oes yl and a busi- 


or spare room 
You will soon have a nice 


ness of your own. ay 

—no canvassing. e Tip- -Top pity are easy to 
operate fo and the fastest “paling machines on the mar- 
ket. To help you get 

enough bale Ties for. 

made $400 in one year on this plan. You can’t beat 
it for making money easy. Write for free Folder and 
Price List today. 





ALVIN V. ROWE, Pres. 
44 Adams Street GALESBURO, ILL.” 





The Scout Honor Roll 
Report of National Court of Honor 











EAGLE SCOUTS 
To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical develop- 
ment, bird study, camping, civics, cooking, first 
aid, life saving, punto in personal fealth, 
pioneering, and public health’ merit badges and 


any ten others. 
efferson Bordon Fall River, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 


Sharles Fish 

William M. Simmons East Orange, N. J. 
Charles Schoke Chicago, Illinois 
Lowell, Mass. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
New York City 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 
Rockford, Iil. 

New York City 
Toledo, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio 

San Antonio, Texas 
Somerset, Mass. 
Somerset, Mass. 


Miarsi Edward 
aryle wards 
D. oe Antwerp 
7 Greenbaum 
ayne Dancer 
ees E. Boice 
eldon Spencer Nye 
Lawrence Munro 
Arthur Harrington 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 


Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 
health. Star Scouts have five badges in addition 

~ East Orange, 


to these. 
ms F. 
Lowell, ass. 


William Simmons 
ae Clough 

erence QO, Clark Kansas City, Mo. 
James Gillen New York City 
Maryle J Edwards Siloam Springs, Ark. 
soo Greenbaum New York City 
avid Seder Worcester, Mass. 
David Horowitz Worcester, Mass. 
nee C. Davidson Paterson, N. J. 
elson Buckland West Hartford, Conn. 
Lawrence Maddison Boston, Mass, 
Russell Hopkins Chicago, Illinois 
Haven P. Perkins Harrison, Me. 

Ibert — Chicago, Illtnois 
ack Howar« Chicago, Illinois 
Eugene Thackery Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Norris Davis Portsmouth, Ohio 
Lewis Gotthardt Philadelphia, Pa. 
Richard Barrer Philadel hia, Pa. 
John D. Jameson 
George P. Groves 
Sidney Seidman 
Paul Jerman 
Samuel Lincoln 
Robert W. Craft 
Duncan Clapp 

Paul Massey 

H. W. Sinclair 
W. D. 3" 9 
Rudolph Petsc 
P. Edward Radcliff, Jr. 
Ferris Caldwell 
Julian Butner 
Frank C. Ribbell 
Philip Rittersbacher 
Russell Snyder 
Alfred Rittersbacher 
Paul Mahoney 
Charles Henning 
— Halliday 
ouis Kliewer 
Wilford Bastain 
Eugene Voita 
Morris Ruskin 
Norman_ Pott 
Harry Simon 
Edwin Nelson 


Hartford, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York “City 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Winchester, Va. 
Rosselle, Park, L 
Rosselle, Park, 
Yonkers, N. 7% 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

New York Cit 
Charlotte, N. 
“Gowanda, New "York 
Newark, New Jersey 
Newark, New Jersey 
Newark, New Jersey 
Olean, New York 
San Antonio, Texas 
San Antonio, Texas 
Toledo, Ohio 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Chicago, 

Worcester, Mass. 


LIFE SCOUTS 


A. y Kingston Somerville, Mass. 
Ralph. *Libbetts Somerville, Mass. 
Elmer Sanders Boston, Mass. 
Ralph Bonnett San Antonio, Texas 
Charles M. Knight Worcester, Mass. 
Haughton Barlow Waterbury, Conn. 
Woodley Hendrickson San Antonio, Texas 


STAR SCOUTS 


Herbert H. Middleton Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lampe Ulm Philadelphia, Pa. 
Zay Smith San Antonio, Texas 


HONOR MEDALS 


(Bronze) 
Herman E. Kiefer 
Ira Daffin 
George Kohloff 
Karl E. oieae A 
Arthur Bur 


Ardmore, Pa. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
- Barbourville. Ky. 
R Plessant Hil, M 
Charlie Ryc oe easant ill, 0. 
Ellis J. Parker North Hyde re 
Herbert H. Eber Newark, 
George Aloncle Catskill, N. Y. 


BOYS” LIFE 











(Silver) 
E. Marshall Taylor 
Warren Iliff 


Hilly Pond, Ala. 
Hamilton, Illinois 


LETTERS OF COMMENDATION 


ie Stanley Adams Lancaster, Pa. 
rnest Knappert Davenport, Wash. 
Karl Schick Whiting, Indiana 
Harold Pendelton Bedford, ass. 
Osear Madson Marlboro N. H, 
Francis Cleaver Imbler, Oregon 


Leo Hapeman Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Total number of boys having received 9,986 


397 
10,383 


Total aie of new boys —e received 
merit badges for Octobe 


TOTAL 


ee eeceeeres 








Send the American Christmas 


to France 











"3 HE Executive Board of the Boy 
Scouts of America recently ap- 
proved the plan advocated by 
the National Committee of 
Patriotic Societies “to send the 
American Christmas to France.” 
The National Committee represents forty- 
five organizations and counts the Boy 
Scouts as one of its strongest and most 
efficient members. The Christmas plan -is 
based upon the thought that we are fight- 
ing for the type of liberty first suggested 
to the world by the One whose birthday is 
celebrated on the 25th of December, It, 
therefore, seems fitting that the millions, of 
dollars usually spent in this country: for 
costly presents, elaborate dinners and fétes 
be diverted to aid wounded and crippled 
soldiers in France, to support war orphans 
and cripples and to rehabilitate devastated 
French villages. Through this type of giv- 
ing will our people, particularly the chil- 
dren, learn the meaning of the Christmas 
ideal that Sit is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” 

Obstacles in the way of sending Christ- 
mas gifts to our soldiers and our Allies 
have been carefully considered. The coun- 
try is warned not to tax our already limited 
railroads and shipping facilities with bulky 
packages of useless articles. Gifts of 
money are particularly desirable as they 

can be used directly in France for the pur- 
chase of gifts, supplies and rehabilitation 
equipment. In answer to the criticism that 
such cash giving might injure industries 
which largely subsist upon the Christmas 
trade, it is pointed out that much of our 
Christmas money is usually spent on orna- 
ments or needless trifles. With the coun- 
try at war it is most important that the 
labor ordinarily put on this class of’ pro- 
duction should be diverted to make some- 
thing of distinct eek ts value. All of 
our people are urged ive liberally 
through one of the establis ed agencies, 
the Red Cross, the fund for the French 
wounded; the Belgium Relief fund or any 
one of a dozen other splendid organizations 
which are doing efficient work abroad. 


We've Got This: What Have 
You Got? 














Scoutmaster C. Humphreys, Troop No. 
1, of Arden, N. C., answers the challenge 
in last month’s Boys’ Lire with the some- 
what startling boast of a real live ’possum 
for a mascot, adding, “if he does not get 
nice and fat and fit for cooking too soon, 
he ought to make a first-rate mascot.” 
Well, here’s wishing one ’possum at least 
a Merry Christmas and 4A Happy New 
Year. 

What you got? 


T he Boy Scouts’ Mag 





Magazine 














This Christmas—Get a | 
odel Aeroplane! 







It’s great sport to 
Model Aeroplanes—to study the won- 
derful Science of Aviation and learn 
a Aeroplanes are built and how 
they fly! Build one of your own, and 
fly it. It’s the most fascinating fun 
you ever had, and a most useful and 
patriotic thing to do. It’s easy to 


Build and Fly 


3-ft. Models of Famous 


War Aeroplanes 





3 Curtiss, Mil Military fence Biplane Pere 
Exact 3-ft. Scale Model e famous Biplane used + with r-tired 
by the U. &_ Army Aviation Corps and by the Bnglish {ist whecls’ adjustable Planes, and rudder band 
Aviators, Aeroplane ich = = America = carved pro’ +; ball-bearing propeller and 
win the war. Build a model an just other parts and fittings just like a real Aero- 
like a big one. Complete Construction “Outh ready plane. RAL Model Aeroplanes rise from the 
to put together ....-.cercceces seececeees ound by their own —-s and fly 100 ft. Any 
right boy can build one. = Model 
Aeroplane Construction Outfit containing the 
and full plans and instructions. All you have to do is 
_ but the parts together build your own 3-ft. Model. 
‘Tell your eet an IDEAL 
MODEL Ay ito meri a 


pick out the one you want ae 


"IDEAL Racing Aeroplanes 
and Flying Toys 


Bleriot Mencshine 





= ; fly far. a and with, 

a Eg — Gy - against ot across the Gund” Wiping ‘oye that aie just the thing 
Bleriot X1, the first Aeroplane to fly ven different kinds. as a: 

lish Channel. Will fly cedit BEOLT RAGER, Complete 3-foot Construction Outat 

100 feet. age oy on Ot Sb MAINE vans hacbdunens castes busaedesssctesactes’ 4.00 

IDEAL 3-ft. Racer, Complete outfit, ready to build........ 2.75 

All put together, CO DIY wvccccccccccsccsccvecsesee 4.00 

BLUEBIRD RD. Racing AEROPLANE, 22-in. Bacer..... - 1.00 

IDEAL Speed-O-Fiyer (2-ft. ceewr? besedeseosede «+ 4.75 

IDEAL Speed-O-Piane (1-ft. Flyer) ........+++ - @ 

IDEAL Loop-the-Loop Gi lider-—Fibre Planes .... 29 

IDEAL Loop-the-Loop Glider—Woed Planes ........-.+++ i) 





How to Get These pinche 
are ‘old by Leading ty, Bhorune Goods and Department 8 A -# 
‘or the ones Ask f IDEAL- 


Ask at ir store fi want. “Those = 
If not obtainable there, _ will, fill your order, 


your 
Aeroplanes !’’ 
delivery charges prepaid, ang receipt of price, if you mention 


your store’s name and add: 





Niew ort Monoplane 
Exact vie Model of Ene French 


War-Scout. “Plane. Will rise and. fy IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY wn 
by its own power. eo put tons Mee 4 w St. and West Broadway New York Ci 


TWO SPECIAL OFFERS 


For 25S cents For 5 cents 


we win send you, Accurate, Seale bat ee with we vill sen send you the IDEAL 48- “page Acrepiane 
rials, for any one of the Aeroplanes listed below: Book about Model Aeroplanes, Racing — 
Curtiss Military Tractor Taube Monoplane and Flying Toys; and all kinds of parts, supp 
Curtiss Hydroplane for Amateur Aviators, If you want to know more 
— Menepiane Cecil Peolr Racer about IDEAL Model ‘Aeroplanes, send 5 cents in 
euport Mono Wright Biplane stamps and get this book. Do it now, so you 
rie Eight t Plans for $1.75 won't forget. 














OUR I TRAPPER 5 FRIEND 





























“Ideal Scout Gifts” 
ina Ti Rg ey oe, ce oy 


Y 


Note:—In these Tents Scovts’ Staffs are used 
for by tacking leather washer to staff 
~— catohes in {4--inch rings sewed in top 
of tent. 


Rings all hand-sewed. See,tents rolled up on 
shoulders of twe end Scouts, ready for a hike. 


Above cut shows part-of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 
No. 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
by us. y 
No. i—Scout Tent, 4 x 6 ft., center 3 ft., wall 1 

8. ed. ble an 


tt; 8 —! .. dow d 
twisted mplete with Poles, Stakes 
and Ro; $6.00 


8 oz. Single 
les, Stakes 
$5.00 


If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 

and Samples furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OH10 


“‘With the boy’s welfare In mind, § most heartily 
endorse be 
igned) A. Lester Pi Scoutmaster, 
Bremmond. Wis. 














Hunting and Fishing 
Camping and Trapping 


are your favorite sports. You 








door sport 

with a lot of valuable infor- 
mation about guns, es, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, 
camping and tapping out- 
fits—just the kind of stuff 
you like best. 


Special Offer 


Just to show you what 
it’s like, we will send you 
& copy of this month’s 
NATIONAL RTS- 

MAN MAGAZINE and 

this handsome ormolu 
atch 


Wear, on receipt 
of 25c in stamps 











SSS SAVE you ever thought about the 
As. wonderful name of this brother- 
* [ hood: of ours? 

bs all A World Brotherhood of Boys! 
as Beautiful in tone, like a great 

Christmas bell calling you some- 
where, pealing a message. to you, challeng- 
ing *you to be true to its trust. Some of 
you may hear only the joyous tones of its 
many feverberations—the voice of Christ- 
mas warmth and friendliness—and_hasten 
off to remember all your world brothers 
with cheery cards and greetings. But if 
you will listen longer I think you may 
catch a note of hope and promise; and 
above all a ringing call for your loyalty 
and help. 

Have you ever really thought what a 
World Brotherhood could be? The name 
itself is a great ideal. Its‘ possibilities 
stretch broad as the green and gold lands 
of the earth, and high as the spires of a 
shining vision, lifted above the veil of un- 
speakable horrors with which men who 
have yet to learn brotherhood have dark- 
ened the face of the earth, 

The building of this Brotherhood is 
hardly begun. Our few thousands are a 
scant handful compared with the millions 
of boys who must be gathered in before 
we can make good the promise of that 
great name. We must reach out to every 
land under the sun, until we have forged 
a living chain of strong young friendship 
binding together the nations of the earth. 

Once you have seen this great vision, 
you will want to do your utmost to make 
it come true. Think of the power of that 
Brotherhood when it numbers millions of 
boys in all nations, and when those boys, 
who have, in imagination at least, crossed 
the boundaries of their countries into the 
fascinating world beyond, are grown up 
into the men who are managing the world’s 
business and government—men with broad- 
ened understanding and sympathy for the 
customs, the thought, the politics, the com- 
merce of their world neighbors. 

Some day these grown up brothers will 
be so strong in numbers and friendliness 
and intelligence that if any out-of-date 
iron-mailed War Lord tries to deceive peo- 

le into fear and hatred of their neigh- 
Roce: and call them out to wither the fair 
earth with terrible guns, poisonous gases, 
and curtains of fire, they will laugh at his 
absurdity. It is fear and mistrust, born 
of ignorance and lies, that makes it pos- 
sible for selfish rulers to use their people 
for ignoble ends. Let us get acquainted 
with our interesting fellow inhabitants on 
this globe, so that we may not be stupidly 
and ignorantly misled into hating or de- 
spising them. 

How can you help? 

By making real boy friends in as many 
countries as you. can. countries 
that are widely different, so that you may 
learn as much as possible. Don’t take on 
more correspondents than you can do well 
by, for you should do your very best.every 
time you send a letter abroad. Remember 





that the Brotherhood is something. more 


~4 t 





R. Tait McKenzie’s 
Statuette of 
the Boy Scout 


Orders from all 
over the world. 


For home, office, 
Headquarters, or 


as a prize or gift. 


Bronze finish, dark or 
light $3.50 


Copper finish... .$3.50 
Express carriage extra 

Philadelphia 

Headquarters 

Boy Scouts 

of America 

925 Walnut 


St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 








REGULATION 
ARMY BUGLE 





The Depot Quartermaster, U. S. Army, has 
ordered thousands of this model for the new 
army. They are finished to har i with 
the Khaki uniforms. 

Send us $5.00 and will ship Bugle subject 
to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased, 
return the Bugle and we will immediately re- 
fund your money. 

An appropriate and practical Christmas 
present. 

GRAND RAPIDS BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Manufacturers Band Instruments 

















ICE SKATING $A. 
OUTFITS ya 


.For Men, Women and Children 


Delivery charges prepaid to any int within 
100 miles. On all other orders include 35c for 


transportation. 
= MEN’S AND BOYS’ OUTFIT 

c'’ [ Consists of high class hardened 
: steel hockey skates and genu- 
ine leather skating shoes. 
The shoes are excep- 
tionally well made, 
McKa sewed, 
welted seams and 





ass 


3s) with ankle straps. 


PS SE 5 een BN 
KER ERASRERASS Sizes 3 to U1. 
LADIES’ AND GIRLS’ OUTFIT 
Same quality skates as in the 
men’s outfit. The shoes are high 
cut, the popular design, and 
genuine leather through- 
out. Sizes 2 to 8. 


All outfits rivited 
free of charge. bg oe 
is sitively the — % 
A ome value ever the Uppy pp Tels ttt Mbithi 
offered. Mail your order Per, Every outfit 
sold with “MONEY-BACK” GUARA 


I. DAVEGA, Jr., Inc. 


fa, — i — 7 Se 





125 West 125th Street, New York City 


BOYS’ LIFE 








than a pleasure; it is a high service. Let 
us not be lazy or selfish or backward or 
indifferent or uninteresting in that service. 
Every time you send a good letter about 
your country and yourself abroad you are 
crumbling down a little piece of the wall 
of ignorance between that country and 
yours, and building another bit into the 
foundations of this great World Brother- 
hood structure. 


Perhaps some twenty or forty years from 
now you may be proud to say: “Why, 
was one of the first members of the World 
Brotherhood. I helped to get it started.” 


Merry Christmas, dear Brothers in every 
land! Won’t each of you bring in one new 
member for a Christmas gift to the Broth- 
erhood? It will be a precious gift, a con- 
tribution toward the realization of that 
message the herald angels sang over the 
hills of Bethléhem nineteen hundred and 
seventeen Christmases ago—Peace on earth, 
good will to men. 

The following new foreign members have 
come in: 

Australia, 4; Brazil, 1; Chile, 1 scout- 
master; England, 8; Federated Malay 
States, 1; Finland, 1; France, 1; Hawaii, 
1; Malta, 1; Nova Scotia, 1; Porto Rico, 
4; Russia, 8; Scotland, 9; Tasmania, 1; 
Venezuela, 1 troop. 

Mohammed Hassan, the Federated Ma- 
lay, is a stamp collector. The Finnish boy 
used to live in America, and jolly well 
wishes he did now. They both write Eng- 
lish. 

No one has offered yet to send his Boys’ 
Lire to that Navy man. If you don’t save 
your magazines why not send them on to 
some one who will appreciate them? 
Christmas is a good time to think it over. 


THE RULES 
Winks the gery best letter you can, to.an 


unknown boy. 
‘ Put it in an envelope, but do not 
seal it. 

Write your return address small in the upper | 
left hand corner, or on the back of the envelope. | 
Leave the body of the envelope clean, so that 
we ma = on the boy’s address. At the bot- 
tom o e envelope you may write the name 
of the state or country to which you want the 
letter to go. Put on enough postage to take it 
there. 

Write on a separate slip of paper: 

Name 

Address 

Ageé (at nearest birthday) 

Are you a Boy Scout? 

Any foreign language you can write 

Any. special hobby or subject you are inter- 
ested in 

Any special instructions about the kind and 
number of correspondents you want 

You need send the above information only 
with your first letter. Send only your name 
and the words “old member’ with later letters. 

Enclose the letter and the slip in another 
envelope and mail it to 

World Brotherhood of Boys, 
ys” Life, 200 Fifth a 
Yew York City. 

We forward your letter to a boy—somewhere. 
When he answers it he becomes your corre- 
spondent and you write thereafter direct to him, 
not through this office. 


A WISH 
What do I want for Christmas? 
Pll tell you in a word— 
{ want good luck for every Scout 
And a sheathing of the sword. 


From every Scout, I want good will, 

To them mine goes with a cheer 

For a thundering, glorious Christmas time 
And a prosperous, Happy New Year! 





W. G. YOUNG. 
The Boy Scouts’ Magazine 
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Boys and girls! Here's the fastest sled 
on the hill. You'll be the winner in every 
race with the new 


e Flyer 


It’s a real mgm With its grooved 
runners of chrome nickel steel, it steers on ice and 
snow without skidding. Its new all-steel front acts 
as shock-absorber to keep the wooden seat and hand 
tails from splitting. It’s the strongest sled made 
stronger. The safest sled made safer. The easiest 
steering sled made to steer still easier. 


Outlasts Three Ordinary Sleds 


Tell mother and father that you don’t have to drag your feet steering the 
Flexible Flyer, or get them wet and wear out shoes. It prevents colds and saves 
doctor’s bills. Finest quality of construction—selected ash for the wood work. 
Tough steel for the front and runners. Handsomely decorated. Finished with 
three coats of high grade varnish. Keeps its beauty year after year: 

Nine sizes, 3 to 8% ft. Sold by hardware and department. stores. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Box 1102S, Philadelphia 


ee 


Insist on the genuine. Unless it bears this trade-mark it isn’t a 


Flexible Flyer. 


FREE OFFER 


Send postal or letter for cardboard model 
showing how Flexible Flyer steers. Free. 
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The Boy Scout Life Series 


By Approval of the Boy Scouts of America 


M | tii 
IGHTER 
MW ut Cy 
, Oe, In a most alluring way these stories tell 
of the glorious good times and wonderful 
“ adventures of Boy Scouts. 
: {. The Boy Scout Fire Fighters—Crump 
EWS Be per sn eget 
4. The Boy Scout Treasure Hu 
au 


Price per volume.................75¢ 
BARSE & HOPKINS 
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and Other Stories 
for Boys 


By 

Richard Harding Davis 

This book takes its title 
from “The Boy Scout,” the 
first of its tales; and it in- 
cludes “The Boy Who 
Cried Wolf,” “Blood Will 
Tell,” the immortal “Gal- 
legher,” and “The Bar Sin- 
ister,” Davis's famous dog 
story. It is a fresh volume 
added to what Augustus 
Thomas calls “safe stuff to 
Zive to a young fellow who 
likes to take off his hat and 
dilate his nostrils and feel 
the wind in his face.” 

$1.25 net 


The Deserter 
With an Introduction by 
John T. McCutcheon 
It_is the story of an 
American boy with a fight- 
ing record in the English 
army whom Mr. Davis, 
Mr. McCutcheon, and- other 
correspondents helped to 
determine to go back and 
take his medicine and be- 
come a glorious hero. 
50 cents net 





Scribner Books for Boys— 


The Boy’s 
King Arthur 
By Sidney Lanier 
One of the best and best- 
loved treasuries of romance 
for young people (and all 
people who never grow old), 
“The Boy’s King Arthur,” 
edited by Sidney Lanier 
from old Sir Thomas Mal- 
ory’s legends of the Round 
Table knights, is here is- 
sued in a slightly abridged 
edition with superb illus- 
trations in color by N. C. 
Wyeth. 
$2.50 net 


The Sampo 


A Wonder Tale of the 


Old North 
By James Baldwin 
A new volume in “Heroes 
of the Olden Time” Series. 


Illustrated in color by 
N.C. Wyeth. $1.50 net 


Kidnapped 
Robert 4 Stevenson 


With 4 illustrations in full 
color, 60 cents net 


The Top of the 
Continent 
By Robert Sterling Yard 


A most comprehensive 
description, in the form of 
fiction, of the National 
Parks of the United States. 
It is a story that should 
prove most inspiring to 
young people in showing 
them the wonders of their 
own country. 


Illustrated. 75 cents net 














This is a collection of 
related episodes concerning 
a group of undergraduates, 
so combined as to give a 
splendid picture of the life 
at Yale. Here are athletes 
and literary men, gilded 
youths and “grinds’—all 
the types recalled with af- 
fection by the college grad- 
uate—appearing in such 
stories as “A Victory Un- 
foreseen,” “His Code of 
Honor,” “A Transaction 
with Shylock,” “Follow the 
Ball,” “The Letter of the 
Law,” “Getting His Goal,” 
etc., etc., to form a volume 
delightful to those who look 
either back or forward upon 
undergraduate life. 


Illustrated. ¢ $1.35 net 


Abraham 


Lincoln 
By W. F. Gordy 

A delightful biography 
of the “first great Ameri- 
can,” for boys and girls, by 
a man who has for years 
been writing successfully 
for young people. 


Illustrated. 75 cents net 
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WHY NOT PAY YOUR OWN WAY? 


Before you know it, you may realize how 
necessary it is to earn some moncy. We are 
1 in which every boy who can 
is own way will be a credit to his 


facing a 
help pay 


family and a help to his country. 
the opinion of safe leaders of the people. 
One underlying secret of success in paying 
your own way is salesmanship. 
of a boy and true of a man, no matter what 
his occupation may be, professional or busi- 


ness or goytiing else. 
OYS’ 


IFE will enroll a limited number 
of boys in a free salesmanship course which 
will give these boys a practical understand- 
ing of the place salesmanship has in every 
successful career, together with a valuable 
concrete experiment to test out and develop 


their own selling ability. 


Write at once giving your full name, ad- 
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“If you want a book that looks at 
BOY PROBLEMS from a tangible 
viewpoint and deals with them in a 
common-sense way read 


The Problems of Boyhood” 


says an influential magazine. The book 
is by Frankiin W. Jounson, Princi- 
pal of the University of Chicago High 
School, a man who has spent his life 
working with boys. 

For boys of the adolescent age for general 

reading—a textbook for boys’ 
Cloth, $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 Ib.). 
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The Shadow of the 


North 
(Continued from page 24) 
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on the front and flanks of the army against 
Indian ambush, knowing how much it was 
needed. Braddock laughed and sneered. 
He said that an army such as his did not 
need to fear a few wandering Indians, and, 
in any event, it had eyes of its own to 
watch for itself. Black Rifle said he 
doubted it, that soldiers in the woods could 
seldom see anything but themselves. 
There was blame on both sides, but .men 
like General Braddock and Black Rifle 
can’t understand each other, they'll never 
understand each other, and, hot with 
wrath Black Rifle has taken his band and 
gone into the woods. Nor will he come 
back, and we need him! I tell you, Robert, 
we need him! We need him!” 

“It is bad,” said Tayoga. “An army can 
never have too many eyes.” 

At last the army moved proudly away 
into the wilderness. Hundreds of axmen, 
going ahead, cut a road twelve feet wide, 
along which cavalry, infantry, artillery and 
wagons and pack horses stretched for 
miles. 

The regular officers made no attempt to 
interfere with Robert, Taycya and Willet, 
who, having their commissions as scouts, 
roamed as they pleased, and, even on foot, 
their pace being so much greater than that 
of the army, they often went far ahead in 
the night seeking traces of the enemy. 
Now, although the march was not resisted, 
they saw unmistakable signs that it was 
watched. They found trails of small In- 
dian bands and several soldiers who strag- 
gled into the forest were killed and scalped. 
Braddock was enraged but not alarmed. 

It was about the close of June and they 
had been nearly three weeks on the way 
when the three, scouting on a moonlight 
night, ‘struck a trail larger than usual. 
Tayoga reckoned that it had been made by 
at least a dozen warriors, and Willet 
agreed with him. 

“And behold the trace of the big moc- 
casin, Great Bear,” said the Onondaga, 
pointing to a faint impression among the 
leaves. “It is very large, and it turns in 
much. We do not see it for the first time.” 

“Tandakora,” said Willet. 

“It can be none other.” 

They had been on the march nearly a 
month when they came to Turtle Creek, 
which flows into the Monongahela only 
eight miles from Fort Duquesne, a strong 
fortress of logs with bastions, ravelins, 
ditch glacis and covered ways, standing at 
the junction of the twin streams, the 
Monongahela and the Alleghany, that form 
the great Ohio. Here they made a little 
halt and the scouts who had been sent into 
the woods reported silence and desolation. 

.Far in the night, Robert, Tayoga and 
Willet crept through the woods to Fort 
Duquesne. They found many small trails 
of both white men and red men, but none 
indicating a large force. At last they saw 
a light under the western horizon, which 
they believed to come from Duquesne itself. 

“Perhaps they’ve burned the fort and are 
abandoning it,” said Robert. 

Willet k his head. 

“Not likely,” he said. “It’s more prob- 
able that the light comes from great fires, 
around which the savages are dancing the 


war dance,” 
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“What do you think, Tayoga?” 

“That the Great Bear is right.” 

The dawn came clear and brilliant, and 
the army advanced, as if on a parade to 
the music of a fine band. The light cavalry 
led the way, then came a detachment of 
sailors who had been loaned by Admiral 
Keppel, followed by the English regulars 
in red and the Virginians in blue. Behind 
them came the cannon, the packhorses, and 
all the elements that make up the train of 
an army. 

About noon they approached the river, 
and Gage leading a strong advance guard 
across it, reported no enemy on the other} , 
side, puzzling and also pleasing news to the |= 
leaders. The foe, whom they had expected 
to find in this formidable position, seemed 
to have melted away. 

The head of the column entered the shal- 
lows, and soon the long line was passing 
the river, Robert and his comrades crossed 
in a wagon. They had wanted to go into 
the woods, seeking for the enemy, but the 
orders of Braddock, who wished to keep 
all his force together, held them. 

“What has become of your warlike 
Frenchmen, Mr. Willet?” asked Grosvenor. 

“I confess that I’m surprised, Mr. Gros- 
venor,” replied the hunter. “Beaujeu, St. 
Lue and Dumas are not the men to make 
a carpet of roses for us to march on. 
There is something here that does not meet 
the eye. What say you, Tayoga?” 

“I like it not,” replied the Onondaga. 
“In war I fear the forest when it is silent.” 

Robert, Tayoga and Willet were with 
the guides at the very apex of the column, 
and they continually searched the forests 
and the thickets with keen eyes for a pos- 
sible enemy. But all was quiet there. 

“There’s a dip just ahead,” said Willet, 
pointing to a wide ravine filled with 
bushes that ran directly across the trail. 

They continued their steady advance, 
and Robert’s heart fluttered, but when 
they came to the ravine they found it 
empty of everything save the bushes, and 
crossed to the other side. The light horse- 
men of Virginia followed, after them 
Gage’s regulars and then the main army 
drew on its red and blue length, expecting 
to cross in the same way. 

Robert, Tayoga and Willet, leading, en- 
tered the deep forest again. Some chance 
had put young Lennox slightly in advance 
of his comrades, but suddenly he stopped. 
A short distance ahead a figure bounded 
across the trail and disappeared in the 
thicket. 

“St. Luc!” he exclaimed. “Did you see, 
Dave? Did you see?” 

“Aye, I saw,” said the hunter, “and the 
enemy is here!” 

He whirled about, threw up his arms and 
shouted to the column to stop. At the 
same moment, a terrible cry, the long fierce 
war whoop of the savages, burst from the 
forest, filled the air and came back in fero- 
cious echoes. Then a deadly fire of rifles 
and muskets was poured from both right 
and left upon the marching men and 
horses went down, and cries of pain and 
surprise blended with the war whoop. of 
the savages which swelled and fell again. 


Robert and his comrades had thrown 
themselves flat upon the ground at the first 
fire, and escaped the bullets. Now they 
rose to their knees, and began to send 
their own bullets at the flitting forms 
among the trees and bushes. Robert caught 
glimpses of the savages, naked to the waist, 
coated thickly with war paint, their fierce 
eyes gleaming, and now and then he saw a 
man in French uniform passing among 
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Home Billiards! 


The Pick of Santa Claus’ Pack 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are an all-year sport—brimful of fresh sur- 
prises every game! 

Shared by boys and girls, and mothers and “old boys”—billiards instills 
the love of home in all. With practice you can soon control the balls, but 
not the merry flow of jest that often makes the best of players lose. 

Resolve to get Carom and Pocket Billiards—not “sometime”—but NOW 
—this Christmas. A small part payment puts a scientific Brunswick Table 
in your home. 

Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 
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HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Life, speed, accuracy and lightning action—beau- 
tiful cabinet work in rosewood, mahogany, oak Send 
and walnut. 


_ Brunswick “Quick Demountable” Tables fit all Your Address 
size rooms and are easily folded when not in play. 


“Baby Grand” for spare rooms, lofts, basements, 
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them and encouraging them. He saw one 
gigantic figure which he knew to be that of 
Tandakora, and he raised his reloaded rifle 
to fire at him, but the Ojibway was gone. 


The soldiers were dropping fast and the 
bullets of the French and the savages were 
coming from their coverts in a deadly 
rain. Robert, Willet and Tayoga, with the 
wisdom of the wilderness, remained 
crouched at the edge of the trail, but in 
Shelter, and did not fire until they saw 
an enemy upon whom to draw the trigger. 
Then a deeper roar was added to the 
thundering of the big muskets, as Brad- 
dock brought up again the cannon, and 
they began to sweep the forest. 


The head of the British column was de- 
stroyed, and the three crept back toward 
Gage’s regulars, but the fire of the enemy 
was now spreading along both flanks of the 
column to its full length. Robert remem- 
bered the warning words of St. Luc. 
Every twig and leaf in the forest was 
spouting death. Gage’s regulars, raked by 
a terrible fire, and in danger of complete 
destruction, were compelled to retreat upon 
the main body, and, to their infinite morti- 
fication, abandon two cannons, which the 
savages seized with fierce shouts of joy and 
dragged into the woods. 

The British charged with the bayonet 
into the thickets. The Indians melted 
away before them, and, when the exhausted 
regulars came back into the trail, the In- 
dians came back after them, still pouring 
in a murderous fire, and making the forest 
ring with ferocious war whoops. The Vir- 

inians, knowing the warfare of the wil- 

erness, began to take to the shelter of 
the trees, from which they could fire at the 
enemy. The brave though mistaken Brad- 
dock fiercely ordered them out again. A 
score lying behind a fallen trunk and, 
matching savages at their own game, 
were mistaken by the regulars for the foe, 
and were fired upon with deadly effect. 

Robert looked upon the scene and he 
found it awful to the last degree. The 
bodies of the dead in red or blue lay every- 
where. Officers, English and Virginian, 
ran here and there begging and praying 
their troops to stand and form in order. 
“Fire upon the enemy!’ they shouted. 
“Show us somebody to fire at and we'll 
fire,’ the troop shouted back. The con- 
fusion was deepening, and the signs of a 
panic were appearing. In the forest the 
circle of Indians, mad with battle and the 
greatest taking of scalps they had ever 
known, pressed closer and closer, and sent 
sheets of bullets into the huddled mass. 
Many of them leaped in and scalped the 
fallen before the eyes of the horrified sol- 
diers. The yelling never ceased, and it was 
so terrific that the few British officers who 
survived declared that they would never 
forget it to their dying day. 

Out of eighty-six officers sixty-three 
were down. Washington alone seemed to 
bear a charmed life. Two horses were 
killed under him and four bullets pierced 
his clothing. Braddock galloped back and 
forth, cursing and shouting to his men, 
and showing undaunted courage. Robert 
believed that he never really understood 
what was happening, that the deadly na- 
ture of the surprise and its appalling com- 
pleteness left him dazed. 

How long Robert stood at the edge of 
the circle of death and fired into the 
bushes he never knew, but it seemed to him 
that almost an eternity had passed, when 














Tayoga seized him by the arm and shouted 
in his ear. 
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Army Regulation Model. 
Fine Grain Leather. Wear 
for Years. Made by Soro- 
sis Factories exactly same 
model as our famous Offi- 
cers Puttees of which we 
have made over 40,000 
pairs. For years sought for 
by U. S. Army Officers, 

BOYS’ SIZES 


Price $5.00 


Postage prepaid in U. S. and 
Canada. Give calf easure- 
ment over clothing. 

Note to Parents. Remarkable hysical 
mental and moral effect in the i and 
behavior of boys has been noticed through 
the wearing of military clothes and Puttees. 


A. E. LITTLE COMPANY 
Makers of World Famous Sorosis Shoes 


Devt. B, LYNN, MASS. 
Catalogue Military Footwear sent Dealers 
on request, 
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“Tt is finished! Our army has perished! 
Come, Lennox !” 

He wiped the smoke from his eyes, and 
saw that the mass in red and blue was 
much smaller. - Braddock was still on his 
horse, and, at the insistence of his officers, 
he was at last giving the command to re- 
treat. Just as the trumpet sounded that 
note of defeat he was shot through the body 
and fell to the ground where, in his rage 
and despair, he begged the men to leave 
him to die alone. But two of the Virginia 
officers lifted him up and bore him toward 
the rear. Then-the army that had fought 
so long against an invisible foe broke into 
a panic, that is what was left of it, as two- 
thirds of its numbers had already been 
killed or wounded. Shouting with horror 
and ignoring their officers, they rushed for 
the river. 


Everything was lost, cannon and bag- 
gage were abandoned, and often rifles and 
muskets were thrown away. Into the 
water they rushed, and the Indians, who 
had followed howling like wolves, stopped, 
though they fired at the fleeing men in the 
stream, 


Robert discharged his bullet at a brown 
face and then, as he walked backward, he 
tripped and fell over a root. He sprang 
up at once, but in an instant a gigantic 
figure bounded out of the fire and smoke, 
and Tandakora, uttering a fierce shout of 
triumph, circled his tomahawk swiftly 
above his head, preparatory to the mortal 
blow. But Tayoga, quick as lightning, 
hurled his pistol with all his might. It 
struck the huge Ojibway on the head with 
such force that the tomahawk fell from 
his hand, and he staggered back into the 
smoke. 

“Tayoga, again I thank you!” cried 
Robert. 

“You will do the same for me,” said the 
Onondaga, and then they, too, were lost 
in the smoke, as with the rear guard of 
Virginians they followed the retreating 
army. 

The panic was stopped at last and the 
broken remnants of the army, covered by 
the Virginians who understood the forest, 
began their retreat. Braddock died the 
next day, his last words being, “We shall 
know better how to deal with them another 
time.” Washington, Orme, Morris and the 
others carried the news of the great defeat 
to Virginia and Pennsylvania, whence it 
was sent to England, to be received there 
at first with incredulity, men saying that 
such a thing was impossible. But England, 
too, was soon to be in mourning, because 
so many of her bravest had fallen at the 
hands of an invisible foe in the far Ameri- 
can wilderness. 


Robert, Willet and Tayoga followed the 
retreating army only a short distance be- 
yond the Monongahela. They saw that 
Grosvenor, Stuart and Cabell had escaped 
with slight wounds, and, slipping quietly 
into the forest, they circled about Fort 
Duquesne, seeing the lights where the In- 
dians were burning their wretched prison- 
ers alive, and then plunging again into the 
woods, 

Late at night they lay down in a dense 


covert, and exhausted, slept. They rose at 
dawn, and tried to shake off the horror. 
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Ask St. Nick to Bring You An 


Auto-Wheel] CorvEniiBLe- 


- ROADSTER - 


He’s going to bring thousands of boys one of these wonderful two-in-one 
Wagons, so why not you? Just show this ad to Dad or Mother and ask them to whisper in 
old | St. Nick’s ear that there’s nothing you would like better. 


Did you ever see an AUTO-WHEEL CONVERTIBLE? 

You can use it as a Coaster or a Roadster. To change it from one to the other all you 
have to do is pull up the sides or turn them back. It’s done in a second without any 
trouble and without removing any part of the wagon. 

Besides, this Convertible Roadster, just like the regular Auto-Wheel Coaster, has the 
same ball-bearing wheels that make it the fastest wagon built. Has same automobile hub 
caps, steel axles and extra strong body. 

Go to_the — wagon dealers in your neighborhood and see if they have an Auto-Wheel Con- 
vertible Roadster in stock. Once you see one, you'll never be happy till you own one. 

Send for FREE Felt Pennant and Booklet About the Aggn- Wheel 

Write us the names of three coaster wagon rs 
dealers in your neighborhood, mentioning 
which one handles the Auto-Wheel, and we 
will send you a handsome FELT PEN- 

NT, together with the Auto-Wheel Book- 
let. Send for them TODAY. 


BUFFALO SLED CO. 
131 Schenck St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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For a Real Boy’s Christmas 


One that you 
own, that will win your races and will be on the job all year round. 


Make up F bat mind to get a real boy’s wagon this Christmas. 
a load 


SHERWOOD SPRING COASTER 


is the wagon you want. Look at the way they build her. tg steel roller 

bearings, pressed steel wheels and a pressed steel frame. dy is made 
of sound ash, well painted, and can be removed, which makes ye a platform 
wagon. Boys, this is your wagon. 

Ask any hardware or sporting goods dealer to show you the “Sherwood.” 

show you the Sherwood, write us for a free catalog. 
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“Be of good courage, Robert,” said Wil- 
let. “It’s a terrible blow, but England and 
the colonies have not yet gathered their 
full strength.” 

“That is so,” said Tayoga. “Our sachems 
tell us that he who wins the first victory 
does not always win the last.” 


A bird on a bough over their heads be- 
gan to sing a song of greeting to the new 


te eer 
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day, and Robert hoped and believed. 
THE END 
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DAD’S CHRISTMAS PRESENT! 


Boys, what do you think « of this? Have you ever seen anything in an i 
o y store as swe 
as this GUARANTEED GENUI GENUINE BLACK SEAL GRAIN LEATHER POCKET BOOK for 5 Post- 
It is our famous 1918 Model “American Bankroll”—a large paid? 
bill fold, coin-purse, card case, pass case, ticket case and check book holder. Also 
has the new MEMO-DIARY with 48 pages of interesting and necessary information, 
such as First Aid to the Injured, weights and measures, legal holidays, Presidents of 
the U. S. A., Postal information, Health information, important dates and payments 
due, addressees and telephone numbers, inventory and expense accounts, Bank de- 
posits, memos, [2 months’ cash-account and 1918 and 1919 calendar, etc.; and 
then we age | Dad’s name in 23-K Gold free (street number and city 20c each 
extra). You will be proud to own one yourself—sister, mother and brother would like one too. 
Size of bill fold, 3 x 4% in. closed. It’s strong as can be, still soft and flexible. Boys, here is 
our proposition to you: Send us 50c (oqotege omer will do); we will mail you an “American 

oll” at once—and if it doesn’t look like M THAN YOUR MONE WORTH, return 
it—and you'll get your money back immediately—we have been in business for years. Our 
12th annual catalog of high pa GUARANTEED LEATHER GOODS and NOVELTIES is free 
with order for BANKROLL, or sent alone for 10c postage. 


U. S. LEATHER GOODS CO., Dept. 48-N, 106-8-10 W. Lake St., CHICAGO. 
Established 1906—Incorporated 1910 
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The Train With the Guarantee 








Ask Dad for an “American” Flyer for Xmas 


School uses them to teach Signal Engi- 


This picture is the cover of our dandy 
mew catalog. It shows the finest sets of 
mechanical trains you ever set eyes on. FREE CATALOG—Get this beautiful il- 

The engines are the newest war type— lu ree’ Bo: that tells all about “AMER- 
long, iow, oo rakish—full of speed and ICAN FLYER” Trains. It shows how to 
powe hey are driven by the famous build ee Y= railroad system, how to be 
RA MERICAN FLYER” Patented Steel a signal engineer, and gives you an inter- 
Pinion Geared Motor—fully guaranteed. — story of the life of one boy and 
They have piston rods, brakes and auto- how he invented the first locomotive. See 
matic brake stop, just like real engines. your toy dealer today. Have him show you 

Wind up the engine—push down the —s RICAN FLYER” Trains. If he can’t 
throttle and away she goes around the upply you, write us. Be sure you get an 
curves, tearing along with its steel cars, “A RICAN FLYER” Train for Christ- 
paw — Cam ae ever saw. Block signals mas and join the army of over 1,000,000 
and eat ereh: te happy owners of “AMERICAN FLYER” 

“AME I FLYER” trains are a Send for big free catalog No. 21, 
much like real ones that the leading Signal 


‘American Flyer’’ Mfg. Co., 2219-39 S. Halsted St., Chicago, III. 
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plate. Nos. 381 and he 
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4 doz. Send for catalog 
No. 381 -# plan how to get pin No. 884 
METAL ARTS CO., 91 So. Ave, Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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the Boy Scouts’ Maga- 
Boys’ Life gine is issued monthly 

by the Boy Scouts of 
America. [Ig is the 
official magazine of that great organization 
and is devoted to the best interests of 
EVERY BOY IN AMERICA. 

It is packed full of the finest stories for 
boys; stories with plenty of excitement in 
them, plenty of fun of the right sort; stories 
about camping, woodcraft, handicraft, scout- 
ing, trailing, signaling, baseball, football, 
basketball, animals—in fact, every sport, 
recreation or activity in boys’ life, presented 
for the entertainment of all boys. 

Its stories are written by the greatest “boy 
story” writers. Every issue profusely illus- 
trated, with colored cover, sketches by fa- 
mous artists, and photographs from all over 
the world. 

It contains what every Scout wants to know 
about Scouting, and instructions that help 
Scouts to pass their tests. 

The subscription price is $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. 

Postage.—Postage to all parts of the United 
States, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii and 
the Philippines is prepaid by us. Subscribers 
in Canada must add 10 cents to yearly sub- 
scription price for postage; foreign subscrip- 
tion requires 25 cents extra, 








Renewals If the magazine arrives with 


a renewal order blank en- 
closed it means your subscription has ex- 
pired. Address on the wrapper indicates the 
month with which your subscriptiog ends. 
Tear off this address and send it in with 
the price of a renewal subscription, and you 
will not miss a copy. 





Why BOYS’ LIFE 
“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lrre 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 


America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of ir- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lirz, but worth 
while for the boys to have. 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a. responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout erg me 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 

















BOYS’ LIFE 





THIS 1S WHAT 


| HE WANTS Greetings Scouts!! 
0) I ptosr oF anytuine 


1KNow jf SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


wishes all you boys a happy time 
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| eS | = | 
EL lett EA 
A COMPLETE SCOUT UNIFORM 


The very thing for the best possible Christmas present. It will mean a HAPPY CHRIST- | 
MAS, and more—a happy New Year,—Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. Good for Ee 
the wear and tear of all seasons. The official Scout uniform is made by 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


Factory Headquarters: Red Bank, N. J. New York Office: 103 Fifth Avenue. 
—Sells at Wholesale Only— : 
Established in 1884.. The Sargest plant in the world for the manu- 
facture of uniforms of every description. 33 FACTORIES IN ALL. 
Also belts, hats, leggings, etc., makers of the OFFICIAL UNITED STATES ARMY UNIFORMS. 
= Send to either of these addresses for the free Scout Booklet—“How to Wash and Care for Your Uniform properly.” 
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BICYCLE TIRES- 
for 1918 


The Most Complete Line on the Market 


All of last year’s most popular tires will be made again this 


year—the Motorcycle type, the Non-Skid Cord, Premie? Tough Tread, 
Victor Thorn-proof and Victor. 


No other bicycle tires have given such, all-rouad,satisfaction 
as have these five—no others have represented more, real dollar- 
for-dollar value at the price. 


There will be one nem 3aseee «- 
—the 66 fravy KHAKI Top 


—a handsome tire, with rich Lheki-colosd ? F ict 
non-skid tread—as fine a product as ever came 
out of the Fisk factory. Its timely khalgeceiiegd: 4 
will make it the prime favorite of all boys in- 
terested in military details—and that means you, 


Trade & Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat Off. of course. 
Time to Re-tire? >.< 
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THe CAREY PRINTING CO. Inc, 
New Yor« 





oy? 
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